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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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JANUARY, 1845. 


Vou. XXXII. 


A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 
Parr I. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE TO THE BELL AND HORNS, BROMPTON. 


obliged by circumstances to lead the 
life of a pendulum, vibrating between 
a certain spot distant four miles from 
London, and a certain spot just out 
of the smoke of the metropolis,—go- 
ing into town daily in the morning 
and returning in the evening,— may 
be supposed, after the novelty has 
worn off, from the different ways by 
which he can shape his course, to 
find little interest in his monotonous 
movement. Indeed, I have heard 
many who live a short distance 
from town complain of this swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, or, 
rather, going forwards and back- 
wards over the same ground every 
day, as dull and wearisome; but I 
cannot sympathise with them. On 
the contrary, I find that the more 
constantly any particular line of 
VOL. ¥XXI. NO. CLXXXI. 


road is adhered to the more intimate 
an acquaintance with it is formed, 
and the more interesting it becomes. 

In some measure, this may be ac- 
counted for by studious habits; a 
tolereble memory, apt to indulge in 
recollections of the past, and to che- 
rish rather than despise, when not 
impertinent, local gossip, which re- 
peoples the district with its former 
inhabitants,— 


“ Sweet Memory! wafted by thy gentle 
ale 
Oft up ' tide of time I turn my sail, 
To view the fairy haunts of long-lost 
hours 
Blest with far greener shades — far 
fresher flowers.” 


“We have all by heart,” observes 
the author of the Curiosities of Lite- 
rature, “ the true and delightful re- 
flection of Johnson on local associa- 
tions, where the scene we tread sug- 
gests to us the men or the deeds 
which have left their celebrity to the 
spot. ‘We are in the presence of 
their fame, and feel its influence.’” 
How often have I fancied, if the walls 
by which thousands now daily pass 
without a glance of recognition or 
regard, if those walls could speak, 
and name some of their former in- 
mates, how great would be the regret 
of many at having overlooked houses 
which they would perhaps have 

B 
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made a pilgrimage of miles to behold, 
as associated with the memory of 
persons whose names history, litera- 
ture, or art has embalmed for pos- 
terity, or as the scene of circum- 
stances treasured up in recollection ! 

If the feelings could be recalled, 
and faithfully recorded, which the 
dull brick walls that I cannot help 
mgeding with interest must have 
witnessed, what a romantic chapter 
in the history of the human mind 
would be preserved for study and re- 
flection !— 


*“« Ay, beautiful the dreaming brought 
By valleys and green fields ; 

But deeper feeling, higher thought, 
Is what the City yields.” 


The difficulty, however, is incredible 
of procuring accurate information as 
to any thing which has not been 
chronicled at the moment. No one 
but those who have had occasion 
to search after a date, or examine 
into a particular fact, can properly 
estimate their value, or the many 
inquiries that have to be made 
to ascertain what at first view would 
appear to be without embarrassment, 
—so deceptive is the memory, and so 
easy a thing is it to forget, especially 
numbers and localities, the aspect 
and even names of which change 
with a wonderful d of rapidity 
in the progress of London out of 
town. Thus many places become 
daily more and more confused, and 
at last completely lose their identity, 
to the regret. of the contemplative 
mind, which loves to associate ob- 
jects with the recollection of those 
who “ have left their celebrity to the 
spot.” 

These considerations have induced 
the writer to arrange his notes, and 
illustrate them by such sketches as 
will aid the recognition of the points 
mentioned, the appearance of which 
must be familiar to all who have 
journeyed between London and Ful- 

am,—a district containing, beside 
the ancient village of that name, and 
remarkable as adjacent to the country 
seat of the Bishop of London, two 
smaller villages, called Walham Green 
and Parson’s Green. The former of 
which stands on the main London 
road, the latter on the King’s Road, 
—which roads form nearl lel 
lines between Fulham and the me- 
tropolis. 
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From Knightsbridge, formerly a 
suburb, and now part of London, the 
main roads to Fulham and Hammer- 
smith branch off at the north end 
of Sloane Street (nearly half a mile 
west of Hyde Park Corner), thus :— 

HYDE PARK. 
HAMMERSMiTy ROAD. 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


FULHAM ROAD» 


_ SLOANE STREET. 
. 


KING’S ROAD. 


SLOANE 
SQUARE 


And at the south termination of 
Sloane Street, which is 3299 feet in 
length, the King’s Road commences 
from Sloane Square. 
Tue Marn Furuam Roap 

for about a mile through a district 
called by the general name of Bromp- 
ton, which is a hamlet in the parish 


No. 14 Queen’s Buitpinos, 
KNIGHISBRIDGE, 

on the left-hand or south side of the 
road, at the corner of Hooper's 
Court, now occupied as two shops, by 
John Hutchins, dyer, and 

Bayliss, tailor, was, from 1792 to 
1797 inclusive, the residence of Mr. 
J. C. Nattes, an artist, who deserves 
notice as one of the sixteen by whose 
association, in 1805, the first exhibi- 
tion of water-colour paintings was 


formed. 
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From 1792 to 1797 this house was 
described as No. 14 Queen’s Build- 
ings, Knightsbridge ; but im the lat- 
ter year the address was changed to 
No. 14 Knightsbridge Green.* In 
1800 it was known as No. 14 Knights- 
bridge, and in 1803 as No. 14 
Queen’s Row, Knightsbridge. In 
1810 as Gloucester Buildings, Bromp- 
ton.{ In 1811 as Queen’s Build- 
dings.§ In 1828 as Gloucester Row. 
In 1831 as Gloucester Buildings; 
and at present (1844) has reverted 
to its original name of Queen’s 
Buildings, Knightsbridge, in opposi- 
tion to Queen’s Buildings, Bromp- 
ton,—the division being Hooper's 
Court, if, indeed, the original name 
was not Queen’s Row, Knightsbridge, 
as this in 1772 was the address of 
William Wynne Ryland (the en- 
graver who was hanged for forgery 
in 1783, and of whom more here- 
after). When houses began to be 
built at the same side of the way, 
beyond Queen's Row, the term 
“ Buildings” ap to have been 
assumed as a distinction from the 
row west of Hooper’s Court; which 
row would naturally have been con- 
sidered as a continuation, although, 
in 1786, the Royal Academy Cata- 
l records Mr. J. G. Huck, an 

ibitor, as residing at No. 11 Glos- 
ter Row, Knightsbridge. 

These six alterations of name within 
half a century, to say nothing of the 
previous changes, illustrate the ex- 
treme difficulty which attends precise 
local identification in London, and 
are merely offered at the very start- 
ing point as evidence at least of the 
desire to be accurate. 

About the year 1800, the late re- 
sidence of Mr. Nattes became the 
lodgings of Arthur Murphy, too 
well known as a literary character of 
the last century to require here more 
than the mere mention of his name, 
even to those who are accustomed 
to associate every thing with its 
pecuniary value; as Murphy’s. por- 
trait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 





* Catalogues of Royal Academy. 
t Lockie’s Topography of London. 
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for Mr. Thrale, sokd at Christie's in 
the sale of Mr. Watson Taylor's 
a (June, 1823), for 942. 10s. 
urphy had prepared his translation 
of Tacitus ** for the press at his house 
on Hammersmith Terrace (the last 
at the west end) ; but declining health 
and circumstances induced his re- 
moval into lodgings near London, at 
“14 Knightsbridge.” From these 
apartments “he soon removed to 
others in Brompton Row, where he 
did not remain long, not liking the 
mistress of the house, but returned 
to his former residence (No. 14), 
where he resided till the time of 
his death.” In 1803, the late Lord 
Sidmouth (then Mr. Addington), 
conferred a pension of 200/. a-year on 
Murphy, “to mark the sense” his 
majesty entertained “of literary 
merit, particularly when accompanied 
with sound principles and unques- 
tionable character ;’ which gracious 
mark of royal favour Murphy ac- 
knowledged on the 2d of March, 
from “14 Queen’s Row, Knights- 
bridge.” Here he wrote his life of 
Garrick,}{ a work which, notwith- 
standing Mr. Foot’s ingenious de- 
fence of it, shews that Garrick’s life 
remains to be written, and that 
Murphy’s intellectual powers were, 
at the time when he composed it, in 
a - * ee oa ‘ 
urphy, according te his biogra- 
her, Tyonened the first and second 
oors of a very pleasant, neat house, 
where there was a long gravel walk 
in the entre and though his 
library had been much diminished, 
yet, in the remaining part, he took 
care to reserve Elzevir’s edition of 
the classics. Mrs. Mangeon (the 
mistress of the house) was a neat and 
intelligent woman, and Mr. Murphy 
secured her friendship by giving her 
son a presentation to Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Anne Dunn, his own servant- 
maid, was an excellent servant, ho- 
nest, faithful, and attentive ; so that, 
what with the services he had ren- 
dered to the mistress of the house, 


+ Foot’s Life of Arthur Murphy. 


i Mr. J. Sevag MS. plan executed for the Kensington trustees. 


Cruchley’s Map of London. 
** 4 vols. 4to. published in 1793. 


G Elmes’ Topography of London. 
tt 2 vols, 8vo. 1801. 


tt The extent of this garden may still be estimated by walking round through 


Hooper’s Court into Sloane Street. 
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and what with the intrinsic fidelity 
of his female comestic, he could put 
the whole family into a state of re- 
quisition, and command an elegant 
table, as well as ready attention, upon 
any particular occasion.” 


** Such was the situation of a man of 
genius, and an author, in the decline of 
a long life, and in a country at the 
highest pitch of grandeur and wealth, 
But it must be remembered, that the 
comforts he possessed were not derived 
from the profits of literature.” 


During the last year of Arthur 
Murphy’s life he possessed a certain 
income of 500/., and added to this 
was 150/. for the copyright of his 
Tacitus, which, however, was less 
than half the sum he had been fre- 
quently offered for it. The transla- 
tion of Sallust, which Murphy left 
unfinished, was completed by Thomas 
Moore, and published in 1807. 

aoe appears to have perfectly 
reconciled his mind to the stroke of 
death. He made his will thirteen 
days previous to it, and dictated and 
signed plain and accurate orders re- 
specting his funeral. He directed his 
library of books and all his pictures 
to be sold by auction, and the mone 
arising therefrom, together wit 
what money he may have at his 
bankers or in his strong box, he be- 
queathed to his executor, Mr. Jesse 
Foot, of Dean Street, Soho. To Mrs. 
Mangeon (his landlady) he gave “all 
his prints in the room one pair of 
stairs and whatever articles of furni- 
ture” he had in her house, “the 
bookcase excepted.” And to his ser- 
vant, Anne Dunn, “twenty guineas, 
with all his linen and wearing appa- 
rel.” After the completion of this 
will, Murphy observed, “ I have been 
preparing for my journey to another 
region, and now do not care how soon 
I-take my departure.” And on the 
day of his death (18th June, 1805) 
he frequently repeated the lines of 
Pope :— 


* Taught, half by reason, half by mere 
decay, 

To welcome death and calmly pass 
away.” 


All that we can further glean re- 
specting the interior of Murphy's 
apartment is, that in it “there was a 
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portrait of Dunning (Lord Ashbur- 
ton), a very striking likeness, painted 
in crayons by Ozias Humphrey.” 

Humphrey, who was portrait- 
painter in crayons to George III. 
and in 1790 was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy, resided, in 1792 
and 1793, at No. ae Sonate Sa 
ings, Knightsbridge; but whether this 
a: the fifth house beyond Nattes’, 
or the No. 19 Queen’s Buildi now 
called Brompton Road (Mitchell's, a 
linen-drapers shop), I am unable, 
after many inquiries, to determine 
It will be remembered that Dr. Wal- 
cott (Peter Pindar) introduced Opie 
to the patronage of Humphrey, and 
there are many allusions to “ honest 
Ozias,” as he was called in the con- 
temporary literature. 


** But, Humphrey, by whom shall your 
labours be told, 

How your colours enliven the young and 
the old?” 


is the comment of Owen Cambridge ; 
and Hayley says, 


“Thy graces, Humphrey, and thy co- 
lours clear, 

From miniatures’ small circle disappear ; 

May their distinguished merit still pre- 
vail, 

And shine with lustre on the larger 
scale.” 


A portrait of Ozias Humphrey, 
painted by Romney in 1772, is pre- 
served at Knowle, a memorial of the 
visit of those artists to the Duke of 
Dorset. It has been twice engraved, 
and the private plate from it, exe- 
cuted by Caroline Watson in 1784, 
is a work of very high merit. In 
1799 Humphrey resided at No. 13 
High Row, Knightsbridge, nearly 
— to the house in which Mur- 
phy lodged, and there, with the ex- 
ception of the last few months, he 
passed the remainder of his life. 

At No. 21 Queen’s Buildings 
(the second house beyond that occu- 
pied by Ozias Humphrey), Mr. 
Thomas Trotter, an ingenious en- 
graver and draftsman, resided in 
1801. He engraved several portraits, 
of which the most esteemed are a 
head of the Rev. Stephen Whiston 
and a head of Lord Morpeth. Nearly 
the last work of his burine was a por- 
trait of Shakspeare, patronised by 
George Steevens. Trotter died on 
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the 14th February, 1803, havi 
been prevented from following his 
profession in consequence of a blow 
on one of his eyes, accidently received 
by the fall of a flower-pot from a 
window. He, however, obtained em- 
ployment in making drawings of 
churches and monuments for the 
late Sir Richard Hoare, and other 
gentlemen interested in topographical 
illustration. 

Queen’s Buildings, Brompton, are 
divided, rather than terminated, at No. 
28 (Green’s, an earthenware-shop) 
by New Street, leading into Hans 
Place —“ snug Hans Place,” which 
eer one house, at least, that all 
iterary pilgrims would desire to turn 
out of their direct road to visit. 
Miss Landon, alluding to “the fas- 
cinations of Hans Place,” playfully 
observes, “ vivid must be the imagi- 
nation that could discover them. 


* Never hermit in his cell, 
Where repose and silence dwell, 
Human shape and human word 
Never seen and never heard,’ 


had a life of duller calm than the 
indwellers of our square.” Hans 


Place may also be approached from 


Sloane Street, and 


No, 22 Hans P ace, 


is the south-east corner. Among its 
inmates have been Lady Caroline 
Lamb,* Miss Mitford, Lady Bulwer, 
Miss Landon, and Miss Roberts. 
How much of the “romance and re- 
ality” of life is ina moment conjured 
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up in the mind by the mention of the 
names here grouped in local associa- 
tion ! 

The editor of the memoirs of 
L. E. L. records two or three circum- 
stances which give a general interest 
to Hans Place. Here it was that 
Miss Landon was born on the 14th 
August, 1802, in the house now 
No. 25; and “it is remarkable that 
the greater portion of L. E. L.’s ex- 
istence was passed on the spot where 
she was born. From Hans Place and 
its neighbourhood she was seldom 
absent, and then not for any great 
length of time; until within a year 
or two of her death, she had there 
found her home, not indeed in the 
house of her birth, but close by. 
Taken occasionally during the earlier 
years of childhood into the country, 
it was to Hans Place she returned. 
Here some of her school time was 
passed. When her parents removed 
she yet clung to the old spot, and, as 
her own mistress, chose the same 
scene for her residence. When one 
series of inmates quitted it, she still 
resided there with their successors, 
returning continually after every 
wandering, ‘ like a blackbird to his 
nest.’” 

The partiality of Miss Landon for 
London was extraordinary. In a 
MS. letter, 1834, now before me, and 
addressed to a reverend gentleman, 
she ominously says, ‘ When I have 
the good hak or ill luck (I rather 
lean to the latter opinion) of being 
married, I shall certainly insist on 
the wedding excursion not extending 
much beyond Hyde Park Corner.” 

When in her sixth year (1808), 
Miss Landon was sent to school at 
No. 22 Hans Place. This school 
was then kept by Miss Rowden, who 
in 1801 had published A Poetical In- 
troduction to the Study of Botany,t 
and in 1810 a poem entitled The 
Pleasures of Friendship.{ Miss 
Rowden became the Countess St. 
Quentin, and died some years since 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. In 
this house, where she had been edu- 
cated, Miss Landon afterwards re- 
sided for many years as a boarder 





* Born 13th November, 1785, and married to the Honourable William Lamb 


{now Viscount Melbourne) in 1805, 


1828. 
Tt 8vo. 2d ed, 1812. 


Lady Caroline published three novels, viz. 
Glenarvon, in 1816; Graham Hamilton ; and Ada Reis, 1823. 


Her ladyship died in 
t Ibid. 
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with the Misses Lance, who con- 
ducted a ladies’ school. “It seems,” 
observes the biographer of L. E. L., 
“to have been appropriated to such 
purposes from the time it was built, 
nor was L. E. L. the first who drank 
at the ‘well of English’ within its 
walls. Miss Mitford, we believe, was 
educated there, and Lady Caroline 
Lamb was an inmate for a time.” 

It is the remark of Miss Landon 
herself, that “a history of the how 
and where works of imagination have 
been produced would often be more 
extraordinary than the works them- 
selves.” “Her own case,” observes 
a female friend, “is, in some degree, 
an illustration of perfect independ- 
ence of mind over all external cir- 
cumstances.” “ Perhaps to the 
L. E. L., of whom so many nonsen- 
sical things have been said, as that 
she should write with a crystal pen, 
dipped in dew, upon silver paper, 
and use for pounce the dust of a but- 
terfly’s wing, a dilettante of literature 
would assign for the scene of her 
authorship a fairy-like boudoir, with 
rose-coloured and silver hangings, 
fitted with all the luxuries of a fasti- 
dious taste. How did the reality 
agree with this fancy sketch? Miss 
Landon’s drawing-room,* indeed, was 
prettily furnished, but it was her in- 
variable habit to write in her bed- 
room. I see it now, that homely- 
looking, almost uncomfortable room, 


Artic, No. 22 Hans Puace. 


fronting the street, and barely fur- 
nished, with a simple white bed, at 
the foot of which was a small, old, 
oblong-shaped, sort of dressing-table, 
quite covered with a common worn 
writing-desk, heaped with papers, 
while some strewed the ground, the 


* lc was the wing attached to the house between it and “ the Pavilion.” 
the back a flight of steps descended into a small garden. 
t Memoirs of the rival houses of York and Lancaster, historical and biographical, 


1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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table being too small for anght be- 
sides the desk; a little high-backed 
cane chair, which gave you any idea 
rather than that of comfert. A few 
books scattered about completed the 
author’s paraphernalia.” 

In this attic did the muse of L. E. L. 
dream of and describe music, moon- 
light, and roses, and “apostrophise 
loves, memories, hopes, and fears,” 
with how much ultimate appetite for 
invention or sympathy may be judged 
from her Soleaiien that, “ there is 
one conclusion at which I have ar- 
rived, that a horse in a mill has an 
easier life than an author. I am 
fairly fagged out of my life.” 

Miss Roberts, who had resided in 
the same house with Miss Landon, 
prefixed a brief memoir to a collec- 
tion of poems by that lamented lady, 
which appeared shortly after her 
death, her own mournful lines,— 


** Alas! hope is not prophecy—we dream, 
But rarely does the glad fulfilment come ; 
We leave our land, and we return no more.” 


And within less than twenty months 
from the selection of these lines they 
became applicable to her who had 
quoted them. 

Emma Roberts accompanied her 
sister, Mrs. M‘Naughten, to India, 
where she resided for some time. On 
her sister’s death Miss Roberts re- 
turned to England, and employed her 
pen assiduously and advantageously 
in illustrating the condition of our 
eastern dominions. She returned to 
India, and died at Poonah, on the 17th 
September, 1840. Though consi- 
derably the elder, she was one of the 
early friends of Miss Landon, having 
for several years previous to her 
first visit to India boarded with the 
Misses Lance in Hans Place. 


“These were happy days, and little 
boded the premature and melancholy fate 
which awaited them in foreign climes. 
We believe,” says the editor of the Lite. 
rary Gasette, ‘“‘that it was the example 
of the literary pursuits of Miss Landon 
which stimulated Miss Roberts to try 
her powers as an author, and we remem- 
ber having the gratification to assist her 
in launching her first essay—an historical 
production,t which reflected high credit 
on her talents, and at once established 


From 
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her in a fair position in the ranks of 
literature. Since then she has been one 
of the most prolific of our female writers, 
and given to the public a number of 
works of interest and value. The expe- 
dition to India on which she unfortu- 
nately perished was undertaken with 
comprehensive views towards the further 
illustration of the East, and portions of 
her descriptions have appeared as she 
journeyed to her destination in periodi- 
cals devoted to Asiatic pursuits.” 


The influence of Miss Landon’s 
literary popularity upon the mind of 
Miss Roberts very probably caused 
that lady to desire similar celebrity. 
Indeed, so imitative are the impulses 
of the human mind, that it may 
— be questioned if Miss Landon 
would ever have attuned her lyre 
had she not been in the presence of 
Miss Mitford’s and Miss Rowden’s 
*“ fame, and felt its influence.” Miss 
Mitford has chronicled so minutely 
all the sayings and doings of her 
school-days in Hans Place (H. P., 
as she mysteriously writes it), that 
she admits us at once behind the 
scenes. She describes herself as sent 
there (we will not supply the date, 
but presume it to be somewhere about 
1800) “a petted child of ten years 
old, born and bred in the country, 
and as shy as a hare.” The school- 
mistress, a Mrs. S——, “ seldom came 
near us. Her post was to sit all day, 
nicely dressed, in a nicely furnished 
drawing-room, busy with some piece 
of delicate needle - work, receiving 
mammas, aunts, and godmammas, an- 
swering questions, and administering 
as much praise as she conscientiously 
could—perhaps a little more. Inthe 
school-room she ruled, like other 
rulers, by ministers and delegates, 
of whom the French teacher was the 
principal.” This French teacher, the 
daughter of an émigré of distinction, 
left upon the short peace of Amiens 
to join her parents in an attempt to 
recover their property, in which they 
succeeded. Her successor is admi- 
rably sketched by Miss Mitford ; and 
the mutual antipathy which existed 
between the French and English 
teacher, in whom we at once recognise 
Miss Rowden :— 


‘* Never were two better haters. Their 
relative situations had probably something 
to do with it, and yet it was wonderful 
that two such excellent persons should 
so thoroughly detest each other. Miss 
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R.’s aversion was of the cold, phleg- 
matic, contemptuous, — sort; 
she kept aloof, and said nothing. Ma~ 
dame’s was acute, fiery, and loquacious ; 
she not only hated Miss R., but hated for 
her sake knowledge, and literature, and 
wit, and, above all, poetry, which she 
denounced as something fatal and con- 
tagious, like the plague.” 


Miss Mitford's literary and dra- 
matic tastes seem to have been ac- 
quired from Miss Rowden, whom she 
describes as “ one of the most 
charming women that she had ever 
known :"— 

** The pretty word graziosa, by which 
Napoleon loved to describe Josephine, 
seemed made for ber. She was full ofa 
delicate grace of mind and person. Her 
little elegant figure and ber fair mild 
face, lighted up so brilliantly by her large 
hazel eyes, corresponded exactly with the 
soft, gentle manners which were so often 
awakened into a delightful playfulness, 
or an enthusiasm more charming still, by 
the impulse of her quick and ardent 
spirit. To be sure she had a slight touch 
of distraction about her (distraction 
French, not distraction English), an in. 
teresting absence of mind. She united 
in her own person all the sins of forget- 
fulness of all the young ladies ; mislaid her 
handkerchief, her shawl, her gloves, her 
work, her music, her drawing, her scissors, 
her keys ; would ask for a book when she 
held it in her hand, and set a whole class 
hunting for her thimble, whilst the said 
thimble was quietly perched upon her 
finger. Oh! with what a pitying scorn 
our exact and recollective Frenchwoman 
used to look down on such an incorrigible 
scatterbrain! But she was a poetess, as 
madame said, and what could you expect 
better!” 


Such was Miss Landon’s school- 
mistress; and under this lady's espe- 
cial instruction did Miss Mitford pass 
the years 1802, 3, and 4; together 
they read “chiefly poetry ;” and 
“ beside the readings,” says Miss Mit- 
ford, “ Miss R. compensated in an- 
other way for my unwilling applica- 
tion. She took me often to the thea- 
tre; whether as an extra branch of 
education, or because she was herself 
in the height of a dramatic fever, it 
would be invidious to inquire. The 
effect may be easily foreseen ; my en- 
thusiasm soon equalled her own ; we 
began to read Shakspeare, and read 
nothing else.” 

In 1810 Miss Mitford first appeared 
as an authoress by publishing a 
volume of poems, which, in the course 
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of the following year, passed into a 
second edition. 

Returning from Hans Place to the 
Fulham Road through New Street, 
No. 7 may be pointed out as the 
house formerly occupied by Chalon, 
“ animal painter to the royal family ;” 
and No. 6 as the residence of the 
Right Hon. David R. Pigot, the late 
Solicitor- General for Ireland, while 
(in 1824, 25) a in the cham- 
bers of the present Lord Chief-Justice 
Tindal, for the profession of which 
his pupil rapidly became an eminent 
member. 

Brompton was formerly an air 
outlet to which the citizen, with his 
spouse, were wont to resort for an 
afternoon of rustic enjoyment. It 
had also the reputation of being a 
locality favourable to intrigue. Steele, 
shrewdly writing on the 27th July, 
1713, says,— 


* Dear Wife,—If you please to call at 
Button’s, we will go together to Bromp- 
ton. 

* Yours ever, 
*“ Ricuarp Sreere.’’* 


Now is Brompton all built or being 
built over, which makes the precise 
locality of crescents and rows puzzling 
to old gentlemen. Its heath is gone, 
and its grove represented by a few 
dead trunks and some unhealthy- 
looking trees which stand by the 
road-side, their branches lopped and 
their growth restrained by order of 
the district surveyor ; and Brompton 
National School, nearly opposite to 
New Street, a building in the Tudor 
style, was, in 1841, wedged in there 
“for the education of 400 children 
after the design of Mr. George God- 
win, jun. ;” so at least the newspapers 
of the day informed the public. 

Brompton Row on the north, or 
right-hand side of the main Fulham 
road, now consists of fifty-five re- 
spectable-looking houses, uniform, 
or nearly so, in appearance; and, 
according to the statements in 
the Gentleman's Magazinet+ and 
Mr. Faulkner's History of Kensing- 
ton,{ here died Arthur Murphy. 
But although this was not the case, 
in Brompton Row have lived and 
died authors, and actors, and artists, 


* Correspondence, vol. i. p. 293. 
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whose performances deserve full as 
much consideration from posterity. 


No. 14 Brompton Row 


was the abode for more than ten 
years (1820 to 1831) of John Ven- 
dramini, a distinguished engraver. 
He was born at Roncade, near 
Bassano, and died 8th February, 
1839, aged seventy. Vendramini 
was a pupil of Bartolozzi, under 
whom he worked for many years, 
and of the effect he produced upon 
British art much remains to be said. 
In 1805 Vendramini visited Russia, 
and on his return to England en- 
graved “ The Vision of St. Catherine,” 
after Paul Veronese; the “ St. Se- 
bastian,” after Spagnoletti; ‘“ Leda,” 
after Leonardo de Vinci; and the 
“ Raising of Lazarus,” from the Se- 
bastian del Piombo in the National 
Gallery. 

No. 14 Brompton Row, in 1842, 
was the residence of Mr. George 
Herbert Rodwell, a favourite musical 
and dramatic composer, whose fame 
has been Py spread in Eng- 
land by the air of Nix my Dolly 
Pals, and the Irish acting of Power 
in Rodwell’s farce of Teddy the Tiler. 

At No. 23 Brompton Row resided 
Mr. Walter Hamilton, who, in 
1819, published, in two volumes 
4to, A Geographical, Statistical, and 
Historical Description of Hindostan 
and the Adjacent Country; accord- 
ing to Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ 
Manual, “ an inestimable compilation, 


t Vol. Ixxv. Part Ip, 590, 


¢ Ed. 1820, p. 616. 
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‘containing a more full, detailed, and 
faithful picture of the whole of India 
than any former work on the sub- 
ject.” Mr. Hamilton subsequently 
lived for a short period at No. 8 
Rawstorne Street, which street divides 
Nos. 27 and 28 (the Crown and 
Sceptre) Brompton Row, opposite to 


Tue Rep Lion 


(a public-house of which the peculiar 
and characteristic style of embel- 
lishment can scarcely escape notice). 
Soon after his return to his house in 
Brompton Row, Mr. Hamilton died 
there in July or August, 1828. 


No. 45 Brompton Row 


was the residence of the ingenious 
Count Rumford, the early patron of 
Sir Humphry Davy. The Count oc- 
cupied it between the years 1799 and 
1802, when he finally left England for 
France, where he married the widow 
of the famous chemist, Lavoisier, and 
died in 1814. Count Rumford’s name 
was Benjamin Thompson, or Thom- 
son. He was a native of the small 
town of Rumford (now Concord, in 
New England), and obtained the rank 
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of major in the Local Militia. In 
the war with America he rendered 
important services to the officers 
commanding the British army, and 
coming to England was employed by 
Lord George Germaine and rewarded 
with the rank of a provincial lieu- 
tenant-colonel, which entitled him 
to half-pay. In 1784 he was knighted, 
and officiated for a short time as 
one of the under-secretaries of state. 
He afterwards entered the service of 
the Emperor of Bavaria, in which he 
introduced various useful reforms in 
the civil and military departments, 
and for which he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
created a count. At Munich, Count 
Rumford began those experiments for 
the improvements of fire-places and 
the plans for the better feeding and 
regulation of the poor, which have 
rendered his name familiar to every 
one 
“ As his own household hearth.” 


No. 45 was to be distinguished a 
few years since by peculiar projecting 
windows, now removed, outside of the 
ordinary windows—an experimental 
contrivance by Count Rumford, it is 
said, for raising the temperature of 
his rooms. 

The same house, in 1810, was in- 
habited by the Rev. William Beloe, 
the translator of Herodotus, and the 
author of various works between the 
years 1783 and 1812. In his last 
publication, The Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture, Mr. Beloe says, “*‘ He who has 
written and published not less than 
forty volumes, which is my case, may 
well congratulate himself, first, that 
Providence has graciously spared him 
for so long a period; secondly, that 
sufficient health and opportunity have 
been afforded ; and, lastly, that he has 
passed through a career so extended 
and so perilous without being seri- 
ously implicated in personal or lite- 
rary hostilities.” It is strange that a 
man who could feel thus should im- 
mediately have entered upon the com- 
position of a work which appeared 
as a posthumous publication in 1817, 
under the title of The Sexagenarian ; 
or, the Recollections of a Literary 
Life. A copy of it, while I write 
this, lies before me, and contains the 
following note :— 


“ Dr. Parr branded Beloe as an in- 
grate and a slanderer. He says, ‘ Tbs 
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worthy and enlightened Archdeacon 
Nares disdained to have any concern in 
this infamous work.’ The Rev. Mr. 
Rennell, of Kensington, could know but 
little of Beloe, but, having read his slan- 
derous book, Mr. R., who is a sound 
scholar, an orthodox clergyman, and a 
most animated writer, would have done 
well not to have written a sort of post- 
script. From motives of regard and re- 
spect for Beloe’s amiable widow, Dr. 
Parr abstained from refuting B.’s wicked 
falsehoods ; but Dr. Butler, of Shrews- 
bury, repelled them very ably in the 
Monthly Review.” 

At No. 46 Brompton Row, Mr. 
John Reeve, an exc2edingly popular 
low comedian, died, o the 24th . 
January, 1838, at the early age o 
forty. Social habits led to habits 
of intemperance, and poor John 
was the Bottle Imp of every theatre 
he ever played in. “'The last time 
I saw him,” says Mr. Bunn, in his 
Journal of the Stage, “ he was postin 
at a rapid rate to a City dinner, and, 
on his drawing up to chat, I said, 
* Well, Reeve, how do you find 
yourself to-day ?’ And he returned 
for answer, ‘ The lord-mayor finds 
me to-day !’” 

Brompton Grove commences on 
the south, or left-hand side of the 
main Fulham road, immediately be- 
yond the Red Lion (before men- 
tioned as opposite to 28 Brompton 
Row), and continues to the Bunch 
of Grapes public-house, which was 

ulled down in August, and rebuilt 
in September, 1844, opposite to No. 
54 Brompton Row, and in the wall 
of which public-house was placed a 
stone, with “ Yeomans’ Row, 1767,” 
engraved upon it,—the name of a 
street leading to the “ Grange,” and, 
in 1794, the address of Michael 
Novosielski, the architect of the 
Italian Opera House. In that year 
he exhibited, in the Royal Academy, 
three architectural designs, viz ,— 

“558. Elevation of the Opera 
House, Haymarket ; 

“ 661. Section of the New Concert 
Room at the Haymarket ; and 

“ 663. Ceiling of the New Con- 
cert Room at the Opera House.” 

But of Novosielski and the Grange 
more hereafter. 

Brompton Grove now consists of 
two rows of houses, standing a little 
way back from the main road, and 
between which rows there was a 
green space (1811), now occupied by 
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shops, which range close to the foot- 
way, avd have an unfinished street, 
called Grove Place, like the stand of 
the letter 3, upset, interrupting the 
centre of their frontage. 

Upper Brompton Grove, or that 
division of the Grove nearest Lon- 
don, consists of seven houses; No. 
4 being the present abode of Major 
Shadwell Clerke, who has reflected 
literary lustre upon the “ United ser- 
vice,” by the able and judicious man- 
ner in which he conducted for so 
many years the periodical journal 
distinguished by that name. 

Lower Brompton Grove consists of 
three houses only; numbered 8, 9, 
and 10: the 11 of former days being 
of superior size, and known as “ Grove 
House.” The 12, which stands a 
considerable way behind it, as the 
“ Hermitage,” and the 13, as the 
“House next to the Bunch of Grapes,” 
all of which, except No. 8, claim a 
passing remark. 

In No. 9, where he had long re- 
sided, died, on the 12th of August, 
1842, Mr. John Sidney Hawkins, at 
the age of 85. He was the eldest 
son of Sir John Hawkins, the well- 
known author of the History of Mu- 
sic, and one of the biographers of 
Dr. Johnson. Mr. Hawkins was 
brother of Letitia Matilda Hawkins, 
the popular authoress, and a lady of 
whom the elder D’Israeli once re- 
marked, that she was “the redeem- 
ing genius of her family.” Mr. Hawk- 
ins, however, was an antiquary of 
considerable learning, research, and 
industry ; but his temper was sour 
and Salon and, throughout his whole 
and long literary career, from 1782 
to 1814, he appears to have been 
embroiled in trifling disputes and im- 
material vindications of his father or 
himself. 

No. 10 Brompton Grove was the 
residence of James Petit Andrews, 
Esq., younger brother of Sir Joseph 
Andrews, Bart., and one of the magis- 
trates of Queen Square Police Office ; 
a gentleman remarkable for his hu- 
mane feelings as well as his literary 
taste. His exertions, following up 
those of Jo..as Hanway, were the 
occasion of procuring an act of par- 
liament in favour of chimney-sweep 
apprentices. Mr. Andrews was the 
author of a volume of ancient and 
modern anecdotes in 1789, to which 
a supplemental volume appeared the 
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following year. He also published a 
History of Great Britain, connected 
with the Chronology of Europe ;* and 
a continuation of Henry's History of 
Great Britain:+ soon after the ap- 
pearance of which he died, on the 
6th of August, 1797. 


~ %, w 
Grove Hovse 


(called, in 1809 and and 1810, as 
already mentioned, No. 11 Brompton 
Grove), was, for many years, the 
residence of Sir John Macpherson, 
Bart. ; and here he died, at anadvanced 
age, on the 12th of January, 1821. 
In 1781 he was appointed Member 
of the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
and, when proceeding to the East 
Indies, in the Valentine, Indiaman, 
distinguished himself in an action 
with the French fleet in Praya Bay. 
Sir John, who was a very large man, 
to encourage the sailors to stand to 
their guns, promised and paid them 
from his own pocket five guineas 
a-man, which, coupled with his 
bravery during the action, so pleased 
the seaman, that one of them swore 
“his soul must be as big as his body,” 
and the jokes occasioned by this burst 
of feeling terminated only with Sir 
John Macpherson's life. “ Fine soles! 
— soles, a match for Macpherson’s !” 
was a Brompton fishmonger’s greet- 
ing to Sir John, &c. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Brompton he was known 
by the sobriquet of “the Gentle Giant,” 
from his usually riding a very small 
pony, flourishing in the most deter- 
mined manner a huge oak stick over 
the little animal's head, but, of course, 
never touching it with his club. 
Upon the after-dinner conversa- 
tion at Grove House of Mr. Hugh 
Boyd, rests chiefly that gentleman's 
claim to be considered as one of the 


* 2 vols. 4to. 1795. 
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many authors of Junius. His host, 
having temporarily retired from table, 
Boyd's words were, “ that Sir John 
Macpherson little knew he was en- 
tertaining in his mansion a political 
writer, whose sentiments were once 
the occasion of a chivalrous appeal 
from Sir John to arms,”’—imme- 
diately adding, “ J am the author of 
Junius.” The will of Sir John Mac- 
pherson is a remarkable document, 
and contains the following tribute to 
the character of George LV. :— 


**T conclude this, my last will and 
testament, in expressing my early and 
unalterable admiration of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the truly 
glorious reigning prince of the British 
empire; and I request my executors to 
wait upon his royal highness immediately 
after my decease, and to state to him, as 
I do now, that I have bequeathed to his 
royal highness my celebrated antique 
statue of Minerva, which he often ad- 
mired, with any one of my antique rings 
that would please his royal highness. I 
likewise request you to assure his royal 
highness that I will leave him certain 
papers, which prove to a demonstration 
that the glorious system which he has 
realised for his country and the world, in 
his difficult reign of eight years, was the 
early system of his heart and his am- 
bition.” 

The large room on the east side of 
Grove House, which was used as the 
drawing-room, and measures thirty- 
two feet by eighteen, was built by Sir 
John Macpherson for the purpose of 
entertaining the Prince-Regent. 

Grove House was afterwards occu- 
pied by Mr. Wilberforce, who, in his 
diary of the 2d of July, 1823, notes, 
“ Took possession of our new house 
at Brompton. 


MAY GOD BLESS 
OUR RESIDENCE 
HERE!” 


Grove Houser prom THE East. 


t 1 vol. 4to. and 2 vols, 8vo. 1796. 
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Mr. Wilberforce remained there 
about a year, and his successor in the 
tenancy was Mr. Jerdan, the “angered 
and well-known editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

A narrow lane, which runs down 
by the west side of Grove House, 
leads to 


wast 


Tne Hermirace, 


aretreat of the much-admired Madame 
Catalani during her sojourn in this 
country, and subsequently converted 
into an asylum for insane persons. 

In the house which stood a little 
way back from the road, 


between Grove House and the Grapes 
ublic-house, and was taken down in 
cember, and, in June 1844, when 
sketched, occupied by a stone-mason, 
Mr. Banim lodged from May 1822 
to October 1824. While residing 
here, he was engaged in contribut- 
ing to and editing a_ short - lived 
weekly paper, entitled the Literary 
Register, the first number of which 
appeared on the 6th of July, 1822, 
and which publication terminated 
with the forty-fourth, on the 3d of 
May, 1823, when Banim devoted his 
attention to preparing the Zales of 


* Literary Gazette, November 25, 1843. 
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the O'Hara Family for the press. It 
is a remarkable local coincidence, that 
Gerald Griffin, who 


** To bis own mind had lived a mystery,” 


the contemporary rival of Banim, as 
an Irish novelist and dramatist, 
should have immediately succeeded 
him in the tenancy of “13 Bromp- 
ton Grove,” as this house was some- 
times called. 


“‘ About this period (1825) he [Grif- 
fin] took quiet, retired lodgings, at a 
house at Brompton, now a stone-mason’s, 
close by Hermitage Lane, which sepa- 
rated it from the then residence of the 
editor of the Literary Gasette, and a lite. 
rary intercourse rather than a personal 
intimacy, though of a most agreeable na- 
ture, grew up between them,” * 


On the 10th of November, 1824, 
Griffin, writing to his brother, com- 
mences a letter full of literary gossip 
with,— 

* Since my last I have visited Mr. 
J—— several times. The last time, he 
wished me to dine with him, which I 
happened not to be able to do; and was 
very sorry for it, for his acquaintance is 
to me a matter of great importance, not 
ouly from the eugine he wields—and a 
formidable one it is, being the most 
widely circulated journal in Europe—but, 
also, because he is acquainted with all 
the principal literary characters of the 
day, and a very pleasant kind of man.” 


To the honest support of the 
Literary Gazette at this critical period 
in Griffin’s life may be ascribed the 
struggle which he made for fame 
and fortune through the blind path 
of literary distinction. He came a 
raw Irish lad to the metropolis, with 
indistinct visions of celebrity floating 
through his poetical mind ; or, as he 
candidly confesses himself,— 


‘* A young gentleman, totally unknown, 
even to a single family in London, with 
a few pounds in one pocket and a brace 
of tragedies in the other, supposing that 
the one will set him up before the others 
are exhausted,” which, he admits, “ is 
not a very novel, but a very laughable, 
delusion.” 


_ Banim’s kindness—his sympathy, 
indeed, for Griffin, deserves notice. 


’ 


“IT cannot tell you here,” writes the 
latter, “‘ the many, many instances in 
which Banim has shewn his friendship 
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since I wrote last; let it suffice to say, 
that he is the sincerest, heartiest, most 
disinterested being that breathes. His 
fireside is the only one where I enjoy 
any thing like social life or home. I go 
out (to Brompton Grove) occasionally in 
an evening, and talk or read for some 
hours, or have a bed, and leave next 
day.” 


Again, in a letter dated 31st of 
March, 1824, Griffin says :— 


** What would I have done if I had not 
found Banim? I should have instantly 
despaired on ****’s treatment of me. I 
should never be tired of talking about 
and thinking of Banim. Mark me! he 
is a man, the only one I have met since I 
left Ireland, almost. We walked over 
Hyde Park together on St. Patrick's 
Day, and renewed our home recollections 
by gathering shamrocks, and placing 
them in our hats, even under the eye of 
John Bull.” 


Micuazt’s Prace, on the same 
side of the way with the Bunch of 
Grapes, is railed off from the main 


Fulbam road, although a public 
foot 
as 


th admits the passenger as far 
o. 14. It consists of forty-four 
houses, and was a building speculation 
of Michael Novosielski, already men- 
tioned, whose Christian name it re- 
tains, and was commenced by him in 
1786. But the shells of his houses 
for many years remained unfinished, 
and in 1811, the two last houses 
(Nos. 43 and 44) of Michael's Place 
were not built. Novosielski died at 
Ramsgate, in 1795; and his widow, 
for some years after his death, occu- 
pied No. 13. 


No. 8 Micuagu’s Prace, 
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to be recognised by its bay-win- 
dows, was, for several years, the re- 
sidence of the Rev. Dr. Croly, now 
rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
distinguished in the pulpit by his 
eloquence, admired as a writer in al- 
most every walk of English litera- 
ture, and respected and beloved by 
those who know him. Croly’s fame 
must live and die with our language, 
which he has grasped with an un- 
rivalled command. 

Brompton Square is opposite to 
the commencement of Michael's 
Place, to which it will be necessary 
to return, after a visit to the 
square. 

At No. 6 has lived, since 1840, 
Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone, an 
actor-author, or an author-actor, so 
well known and esteemed by the 
public, that his portraiture was long 
since enshrined in page 720 of the 
fourteenth volume of Reeina (De- 
cember 1836), among the literary 
characters of the day. 

No. 21 was, between the years 
1829 and 1833, the residence of Spag- 
noletti, the leader of the Opera band. 
He was succeeded in the tenancy by 
Mrs. Chatterly, a lively and accom- 
plished actress, and who has con- 
tinued to occupy the same house since 
her marriage with Mr. Francis Place, 
whose portrait may be found at page 
427 of the thirteenth volume of 
Reerna (April, 1836). 


Nos. 22, 23, 24 Brompton Square. 


At No. 22, George Colman the 
younger died on the 26th of October, 
1836, at the age of 74, having, about 
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the year 1826, removed to this house 
from No.5 Melina Place, Kent Road. 
“ He ceased to exist on the 17th of 
October, 1836,” says his medical at- 
tendant, in a letter published in the 
memoirs of the Colman family. But 
this is an error, as on the 19th of 
October he appears to have written 
to Mr. Bunn. The last earthly 
struggle of George Colman has been 
thus described :— 


“ Tt has never fallen to my lot to wit- 
ness in the hour of death so much se- 
renity of mind, such perfect philosophy, 
or resignation more complete. Up to 
within an hour of his decease he was 
perfectly sensible of his danger, and bore 
excruciating pain with the utmost forti- 
tude. 

** At one period of his life a more po- 
pular man was not in existence,” ob- 
serves Mr. Bunn; “ for the festive 
board of the prince or the peer was in- 
complete without Mr. Colman. He has 
left behind him a perpetuity of fame in 
his dramatic works; and much is it to be 
lamented that no chronicle has been pre- 
served of his various and most extraordi- 
nary jeux-d’esprit. He has, moreover, left 
behind quite enough of renown, could he 
lay claim to none other, to be found in 
the following tribute from the pen of 
Lord Byron :—‘ I have met George Col- 
man occasionally, and thought him ex. 
tremely pleasant and convivial. Sheri- 
dan’s humour, or, rather, wit, was al- 
ways saturnine, and sometimes savage ; 
he never laughed (at least that I saw, 
aud I have watched him), but Colman 
did. If I had to choose, and could not 
have both at a time, I should say, let me 
begin the evening with Sheridan, and 
finish it with Colman. Sheridan for 
dinner, Colman for supper. Sheridan 
for claret or port, but Colman for every 
thing, from the madeira and champagne 
at dinner, the claret with a layer of port 
between the glasses, up to the punch of 
the night, and down to the grog or gin- 
and-water of daybreak. Sheridan was a 
grenadier company of life-guards, but 
Colman a whole regiment—of light in- 
fantry, to be sure, but still a regiment.’ ” 


The sale of Colman’s effects took 
place on the 29th of November, 1837 ; 
among the pictures scld was the well- 
known portrait of George Colman 
the elder, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which has been engraved; another 
by Gainsborough, also engraved ; a 
third in crayons, by Rosalba; and a 
fourth by Zoffani, which formerly 
belonged to Garrick. A highly 
finished miniature of Shakspeare, 
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by Ozias as executed in 
1784 (a copy of which, made for the 
Duchess oF Chandos, sold at her sale 
for 40/.); some water-colour draw- 
i by Emery, Mrs. Terry, and 
others; some engravings; more than 
1000 volumes of French and English 
books; and a collection of miscel- 
lanies, including the MSS. of the el- 
der Colman’s most admired pro- 
ductions, and several by George 
Colman the younger,— amounting in 
all to twenty-six pieces. John Reeve 
bought largely of the books; but 
before two months had elapsed Reeve 
himself was no more. 

No. 23 Brompton Square was oc- 
cupied in 1829 and 1830 by Mr. 
William Farren, the unrivalled re- 
presentative of old men upon the 
stage ; and No. 24, between the years 
1840 and 1843, was the residence of 
Mr. Payne Collier, who has lately 

iven to the public an edition of 
Tiakapetie, and who has been long 
distinguished by his profound 
knowledge of dramatic literature and 
history, and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the early poetry of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Collier’s house, in Brompton 
Square, stood between that which 
Mr. William Farren occupied, and 
one (No. 25) of which Mr. Farren 
was proprietor, and has now sold. 
At present Mr. William Farren re- 
sides at No. 30, next door to Mr. Henry 
Lutell (No. 31), “the great Lon- 
don wit,” as Sir Walter Scott terms 
him, and who is well known in the 
circles of literature as the author of 
many epigrams, and of a volume of 
graceful poetry, entitled, Advice to 
Julia. 

In addition to these literary and 
dramatic associations of Brompton 
Square, I have been told that Liston 
resided for some time at No. 40, and 
that that pair of comic theatrical 

ems, Mr. and Mrs. Keely, are now 
inhabitants of No. 19. 

Brompton New Cuorcn, a little 
beyond the Square, is dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. ‘The architect was 
Mr. Donaldson, and the first stone 
was laid in October 1826. On the 
6th of June, 1829, the Bishop of 
London consecrated this church and 
its burial-ground, which had been a 
flower-garden. When the first grave 
was made in the month following, 
many of the flowers still appeared 
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among the grass; and, after viewing 
it, Miss Landon wrote the following 
verses. The “first grave” is in the 
extreme south-west corner of the 
oa close to the narrow path- 
way that skirts the wall, leaving 
only space for a grave between. The 
inscription on the stone which now 
marks the “ first grave,” is,— 


The place is purified with hope — 
The hope, that is, of prayer ; 

And human love, and heavenward 

thought, 

And pious faith, are there! 

The wild flowers spring amid the grass, 
And many a stone appears 

Carved by affection’s memory, 
Wet with affection’s tears. 


The golden chord which binds us all 
Is loosed, not rent in twain; 

And love, and hope, and fear, unite 
To bring the past again. 

But this grave is so desolate, 
With no remembering stone, 

No fellow-graves for sympathy,— 
*T is utterly alone ! 


I do not know who sleeps beneath, 
His history or name, 
Whether, if lonely in his life, 
He is in death the same,— 
Whether he died unloved, unmourn’d, 
The last leaf on the bough, 
Or if some desolated hearth 
Is weeping fcr him now? 


wd WA AV 
Vanity an aid 
Senne 


Perhaps this is too fanciful, 
Though single be his sod, 
Yet not the less it has around 
The presence of his God ! 
It may be weakness of the heart, 
But yet its kindliest, best ; 
Better if in our selfish world 
It could be less repress’d. 


Those gentler charities which draw 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
MR. IOHN CORPE 
OF THIS PARISH 


OF ST. GEORGE’S HANOVER SQUARE 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
18Tu oF JuLY 1829 
AGED 51 YEARS. 


Man closer with his kind, 

Those sweet humilities which make 
The music which they find ; 

How many a bitter word ’t would hush, 
How many a pang ’t would save, 


If life more precious held those ties 


“ A single grave! the only one Which sanctify the grave.” 


In this unbroken ground, 

Where yet the garden leaf and flower 
Are lingering around. 

A single grave !——my heart nas felt 
How utterly alone 

In crowded halls, where breathed for me 
Not one familiar tone. 


Corpe was a ladies’ shoemaker, and 
his son still carries on that business 
at No. 126 Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square. While sketching the grave, 


the sexton came up, and observed, 
* No one has ever noticed that grave, 
sir, before, so much as to draw it out 
for a pattern, as I suppose you are 
doing.” 

John Reeve’s grave (“alas, poor 


The shade where forest-trees shut out 
All but the distant sky,— 

I’ve felt the loneliness of night, 
When the dark wiuds pass’d by. 
My pulse has quicken’d with its awe, 

My lip has gasp'd for breath ; 
But what were they to such as this— 
The solitude of death ? 


A single grave !— we half forget Ro 
How sunder human ties, worernnmmnes 
When round the silent place of rest 
A gather’d kindred lies, 
We stand beneath the haunted yew, 
And watch each quiet tomb, 
And in the ancient churchyard feel 
Solemnity, not gloom ! 


“ihn Vawee 
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Yorick!”) is in the first avenue at 
the back of the church, to the left 
hand, and immediately at the edge of 
the path that runs parallel with the 
north side of the building. The 
stone, which is similar to others in 
the same vicinity, is inscribed,— 


IN MEMORY 
OF 
IOHN REEVE ESQ. 
LATE OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
OBLIT JANUARY. 247Tu. 1838. 
ALSO OF 
IOHN REEVE ESQ. 
UNCLE OF THE ABOVE 
OBIT JANY. 22np. 1831 aGeEp 71. 


Close to Brompton New Church, 
at a public-house called the 


Bevt axp Horns, 


the road branches off again; that 
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branch which straight forward 
leading to Old Brompton, Earl's 
Court, Kensington, and North End, 
Fulham. The turn to the left, or 
bend to the south, by the stump of 
an old tree, being the main Fulham 
oad. 


Here, for the present, I pause. 
If the reader, who has accompanied 
me thus far on the road to Fulham, 
is inclined to proceed further in my 
company, he will find me ready to 
accompany him next month, when, 
after returning to the associations of 
Michael’s Place, I hope to be able to 
reach the village of Little Chelsea 
without much fatigue to either of 
us. 
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Glimpses of the Pageant of Lilerature. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAGEANT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 


Every body has read the Lectures 
which Frederic Schlegel delivered in 
Vienna during the winter of 1812. 
Clever, rapid, sparkling, they give 
a pleasing view of one of the most 
interesting subjects that solicit our 
curiosity or charm our taste. His 
object, as he states it, was to present 
a general survey ofthe developement 
of the spirit of literature, among 
the illustrious people of ancient and 
modern times, with a special refer- 
ence to the influence of intellectual 
exertion upon the national economy 
of life and character. His definition 
of literature is comprehensive. It 
embraces every art and scierce that 
bears any relation to the wants, the 
endowments, or the hopes of men ; of 
these, poetry forms one of the chief 
members. The kindred art of nar- 
ration, or history, follows; then come 
all the higher influences of pure rea- 
son and intellect, under whatever 
aspect manifested, if only they tend to- 
wards the elevation of the human 
family ; and, lastly, eloquence and 
wit. The force, the freshness, the 
taste with which he has filled up the 
outline, are familiar to every reader. 
Perhaps it has sometimes been appa- 
rent to the reflective eye, that his 
site is too extensive for a single archi- 
tect to cover. His acquirements, 
though various and deep, were 
scarcely sufficient to give him the 
complete mastery over a series of 
subjects sodiversified. He has accord- 
ingly laid himself open, in some 
places, to attack. To borrow a me- 
taphor from military affairs, one 
might say, his line of fortification 
was so vast, that his defences, inge- 
nious and powerful as they are, would 
not be able to resist, in every point, 
the fierce assault of a vehement and 
hostile criticism. 

The spirit that animates him is the 
spirit of a hero. Ile asserts, with un- 
compromising zeal, the supremacy of 
literature among the powers and 
splendours of the world. This alone 
survives the storms and outlives the 
shipwreck of empire and fortune. It 
is the pen of Thucydides that pre- 
serves the war of Peloponnesus ; it is 
the stage of Eschylus that exhibits 
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the Persian overthrow ; it is the hand 
of Spenser that keeps the sword 
of chivalry bright in the mist of 
ages; it is the gallery of Clarendon 
that contains unfaded the portraits of 
some of our noblest patriots. Such 
a lesson should not be read in vain. 
The army of Xerxes sleeps motion- 
less, with all its banners and plumes 
beneath the sand which the wilder- 
ness of time has drifted over it; 
while the conquerer gradually 
moulders away, until the heart of 
alonely scholar throbs with a sudden 
exultation, as, over some faded coin 
or mutilated inscription, he discovers 
a feeble glimmering of names “ which 
had once challenged the reverence of 
the world.” 

Toliterature belongs the mighty pri- 
vilege of embalming, for all ages, the 
departed kings of intellect. There they 
repose within the eternal pyramids of 
their fame. Well, then, may the 
German critic disclaim any impious 
hardihood in the saying, that it was 
scarcely possible even for the Deity 
Himself to confer upon man a more 
glorious gift than language. We 
speak not of it as the instrument by 
which Ilis own will was conveyed to 
his creatures. We contemplate it 
upon a lower ground, and even there 
we gaze on it with wonder and awe. 
Speech was the true fire that came 
down from heaven and kindled the 
creature into happiness and praise. 
It was the visible soul; and as the 
word, Let there be light, had breathed 
a lustre, and beauty, and warmth, 
over the landscape of Nature, so the 
word, Let there be language, shed efful- 
gence and joy over all the scenery of 
the mind. It was the bloom rising 
from the ground and filling the air 
with fragrance. It will not be for- 
gotten, that Adam was endued with 
speech in his solitary state, and be- 
fore the creation of Eve. Is not this 
a wonderful thought? Who does 
not travel back into the morning of 
creation and behold the scene? 
There, in the centre of Paradise, amid 
all that was lovely in colour and ma- 
jestic in form, stood the breathing, 
the exulting father of mankind. If 
he hung enamoured over his own 

Cc 
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shadow, reflected upon those clear 
fountains, did. he not listen to the 
shadow of his voice rolling in all its 
softening music down the dark arches 
of cedar and fig-tree boughs? And 
how must his cheek have flushed 
with strange emotion when, alon 

those consecrated shades, was hea 

a voice still sweeter answering to his 


own, and the first accents of human 
—— and tenderness broke over 
t 


e garden of the world! We dare 
not dream of what visions of magni- 
ficent achievements, or suffering de- 
basement, in the remote history of 
his race, may then have been per- 
mitted to shine before the illuminated 
eyes of this man created in the image 
of God. But, if only the miracles of 
the tongue had been wrought before 
his prophetic gaze, surely he would 
have felt a solemn sense of the ma- 
jestic gift committed to his charge. 
Babylon, and Nineveh, and Jeru- 
salem, and Athens, and Rome, might 
have flashed upon his inward eye in 
all the startling magnificence of em- 
pre and art; but, if he could have 

nown the mysterious sorcery of 
language, he would have understood 
that it alone was the incorruptible 
architecture of beauty and power ; 
and that all the golden cities, whose 
dawn and fulness were to light the 
world, would survive only in the 
pictures of the historian and the 
poet ; that Troy would raise its towers 
only in the description of Homer, and 
the Roman despotism lower only 
through the narrative of Tacitus. 

And there are two aspects in which 
language may be viewed as a medium 
ofcommunicating admiration, wisdom, 
delight, to others: one would be speech. 
Then how astonishing, to think that 
you can stand in the centre of a 
mighty congregation of learned or 
ignorant, thoughtful or reckless men 
—all the elements of the understand- 
ing cast together in tumultuous dis- 
order—and knock at every one of 
their minds in succession. Think 
how this has been done,—by Demos- 
thenes, waving the multitude into 
repose from his mound of turf, on 
some Grecian hill-side; by Plato, 
subduing the souls of them who list- 
ened to him under the boughs of a 
dim plane; by Cicero, in the stern 
silence of the Forum; by our own 
Chatham, in the chapel of St. Ste- 
phen. Think how each and all not 
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only knocked, but entered ; wandered 
over the hearts of their hearers; 
traced the secret and winding circuits 
of feeling ; roused the passions in their 
darkest recesses of concealment, 
knocking, entering, searching. This 
was much, but they did more. In 
every heart they set up a throne: 
they gave laws ; em wielded over it 
the sceptre of intellectual royalty. 
Thus the Athenian crowd start up 
with one accord and one cry to march 
against Philip ; and the Senate throbs 
with the convulsive agony of in- 
dignant patriotism, rushing upon 
Catiline; and the vast assembly of 
genius and power in our own parlia- 
ment is dissolved for a season—as 
happened after an address of Sheri- 
dan—that it might recover from the 
benumbing wand of the enchanter. 
And this is the working of language 
under the aspect of speech. 

But it is in the second shape of 
language, that of literature, in which 
the most wonderful faculty resides. 
The power of persuasion is mighty, 
but perishable : its life, for the most 
part, passes with the life of the 
speaker. It darkens with his eye; 
it stiffens with his hand; it freezes 
with his tongue. ‘The swords of 
these champions of eloquence are 
buried with them in the grave. 
Where is the splendid declamation 
of Bolingbroke? Vanished, as com- 
pletely as the image of his own form 
from the grass-plots of Twickenham ! 
But in that speech, which is created 
by the printing-press into litcrature, 
dwells a principle never to be 
quenched. Literature is the immor- 
tality of speech. Here, however, as 
under the former aspect, the medium 
of communication affects, in the 
strongest manner, the object con- 
vey IIence it has been ever 
found, that those books are the most 
admired and the most enduring which 
reflect the thoughts with the most 
lucid simplicity. Thus it is in Ifo- 
mer, Plato, Livy, and Ariosto. The 
transparency of the diction preserves 
every feature of thought unbroken. 
And this transparency is always the 
result of intense fervour of concep- 
tion. That exquisite material through 
which, from our sunny chambers, we 
gaze out on the scenery of woods and 
gardens, has received its crystalline 
purity only through the fiery pro- 
cesses of the furnace. It was melted 
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by the flame before the rough par- 
ticles of sand disappeared in that 
cloudless surface of beauty, through 
which the minutest fibre of the leaf, 
or the purple streak upon the tulip, 
is conspicuous. It is the same wit 
language. The harsh ingredients 
have been blended and fused by the 
ardent flame of an excited imagina- 
tion, before it brightens into that 
surface of mild beauty upon which 
the physiognomy of the faintest emo- 
tion may be distinctly traced. Pope 
has not omitted to notice this pecu- 
liarity in the Homeric poems, and to 
attribute it to this cause. 

In whatever particulars, whether 
of sentiment, of delineation, or of 
taste, we may differ from Schlegel, 
we shall constantly re-echo one of 
his remarks: “ It is at all times my 
wish to confine myself to inventors, 
and I shall not seruple to pass, with 
the utmost rapidity, over whole cen- 
turies of imitation.” There is no 
common charm in wandering along 
the by-paths of literature, and catch- 
ing little hasty views of small nooks, 
green and still, in the landscape 
of thought ; but ours is a bolder 
journey. It is only now and then, 
m surveying the majestic ramparts 
of old castles, that you can stoop to 
breathe the wild bloom of the flowers 
upon the wall. Nor is this lingering 
minuteness essential to the instruction 
of the reader. “ La chronologie 
contentieuse,” was the remark of Bos- 
suet to the French prince, when ac- 
counting for his incompleteness in 
dates, “qui s‘arréte scrupuleusement 
ad ces minuties a son usage sans doute ; 
mais elle n est pas votre objet et s'est 
peu a éclairer Tesprit en grand 
prince.” It may not always be safe 
to travel by so royal a road of know- 
ledge; but it suits our present expe- 
dition, which leads us into the great 
thoroughfares of intellectual life, and 
where the PAgEant or Literature, 
in all its sumptuous array, is to be 
seen passing by. 

Many are the images by which we 
might shadow forth our design in 
these papers. And a scenical illus- 
tration would not be the least forcible 
or expressive. We might ask the 
reader to recollect the evening when 
he ascended Snowdon to see the sun 
rise. He passed the night in the 
mist and vapour that kept driving 
down the sides of the mountain. At 
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length his toil and patience were re- 
warded; the vision broke; the sun 
appeared. Ifa painter, he probably 
compared its ascending and brighten - 
ing motion to some angel climbing 
the cloudy stairs into Paradise. As 
the misty curtains were drawn back 
from the theatre of nature, what a 
scene burst upon his eye! Old 
castles, verdant woods, dim villages, 
flashing spires of remote cities, a 
haze of golden light wavering over 
all. And yet, in the very flush and 
brilliancy of the vision, it would be- 
come dark; the curtains would be 
let down again upon the stage, while 
castle, and wood, and pinnacle, glim- 
mered away into uncertainty and 
cloud. Thus, when he came to study 
the perfect spectacle of Nature's 
magnificence, he saw nothing but a 
glittering vanishing, glimpse of her 
Pageant. 

And this traveller, ascending 
Snowdon, might exemplify the sensa- 
tions of the student, when, after toil- 
ing up the difficult paths of medita- 
tive research, he beholds, from some 
clear altitude of thought, the sun of 
civilisation and learning rising over 
the scenery of intellect. Many a 
dismal vigil had he kept, many a 
dark yapour had drifted past him, 
before the gorgeous scene unclosed 
its wonders to his eye. For a little 
while the vision would be splendid, 
—rich gardens of imagery; still 
waters of philosophy; sumptuous 
palaces of fancy ; delicious shades of 
contemplation; all starting majes- 
tically out of the vapour. In the 
midst of his enjoyment, however, he 
could not fail to perceive that the 
mist, though scattered, was not dis- 
persed ; that it gathered into black 
masses along the horizon, ever drift- 
ing back as the wind blew, or the 
rays of the sun were intercepted. 
He would also observe that, as the 
cloud rolled away from one hill or 
valley, or splendid edifice, it settled 
upon another ; that the illumination 
of one spot was always accompanied 
by the obscuration of one lying near 
it; that, in order to obtain an unin- 
terrupted view of the landscape, it 
was necessary to follow the track of 
the animating light. And, at inter- 
vals, the shade would sweep over 
the entire face of the country before 
him, enveloping it in all its original 
melancholy a gloom. And thus, 
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however protracted his abode upon 
those high places of speculation to 
which he had climbed, he would de- 
scend, at last, with a feeling of de- 
light mingled with disappointment, 
since, instead of one vast and un- 
broken spectacle of grandeur in the 
civilisation and refinement of the 
world, he had only seen Glimpses of 
a Pageant. 

Or we might suggest a different 
similitude, and, instead of carrying 
the reader up the vapory sides of 
Snowdon, place him in some shel- 
tered valley running among the 
hills, or upon the mossy plank thrown 
over a torrent, and tell him to look 
upward at a sumptuous train of 
knights winding down the rocky 
paths in the splendid array of vic- 
tory and spoil. ‘They might have 
been absent for many years in the 
remote regions of the East, fighting 
for riches and renown. Even their 
return would, probably, have in it 
some circumstances of sorrow. Much 
they had suffered, much they had 
lost. Many of their companions in 
arms slumbered beneath the palms 
of the desert; and of the joyous 
band, who set forth in the morning 
of life, only a few returned in the 
evening to their home among the 
English trees. And this similitude 
would not be inapt or inexpressive if 
transferred to literature. What are 
the poets, philosophers, and scholars, 
of all time but bands of knights — 
the chivalry of genius—setting out 
in the morning of their strength to 
fight the battles of truth, or rescue 
the sepulchre of virtue, or gather 
riches of thought, and bring back 
splendour of renown? ‘The remote 
land of learning and fancy would be 
the object of their search. Much 
they suffer, much they lose —the 
warfare of genius is full of perils. 
High the emotion of their hearts, 
setting out in the costly armour of 
imagination and faith. What a line 
of march! Fame in the van,— 


Mira 3s eQiow Oooe dsdn81, 
dreuvove’ isves, Ais aryytros. 


But, when we look upon them de- 
scending from the summits of their 
distant wanderings in the evening- 
time, there is a shade over the bright- 
est countenance. Many set out, few 
return. Of that band, once so daz- 
zling in its array, some of the bravest 
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sank down, wounded and faint, in the 
wilderness of life. Some died with- 
in sight of the fountains. And thus 
the spectator might easily recognise 
the presence of sadness even amid 
the exultation of conquest; and be- 
hold the Banner of Victory drooping 
its solemn folds over the passing 
Pageant of Literature. 

Or, yet once more, we might 
change altogether the shape of our 
comparison, and substitute, for the 
mountain-top and the still valleys, 
the august cathedral, in the blaze 
and wonder of a coronation. We 
might turn the spectator’s eye to 
the company of courtiers and all 
the gorgeous apparatus of religion 
and history, and point out, emerg- 
ing as it were from the envelop- 
ing cloud of retainers, the king 
himself, in the vestments of empire, 
passing over the sepulchres of the 
dead to take his crown. And this 
would not be the least striking or 
expressive representation of the 
three. It would have in it some of 
the majestic pathos of truth. If we 
could really enter within the bright 
gates of that visionary temple which 
we consecrate to Fame, and behold 
the coronation of the kings of litera- 
ture, we should see them slowly 
emerging from the encircling cloud 
of companions and followers, and 
ever passing over the sepulchres of 
their departed ancestors to take their 
crown. Hence it happens, that the 
history of genius has always been the 
history of toil; that the teacher of 
wisdom has fitted himself to converse 
with future ages, by having already 
conversed with the past. Ben Jon- 
son numbers imitation among the re- 
quisites of the poet. He must be 
able to “ convert the substance and 
riches of other poets to his own use; 
to make choice of an excellent man 
above the rest, and so to follow him 
till he grow very he, and so like him, 
as the copy may be mistaken for the 
original.” In a greater or less de- 
gree, the suggestion of Jonson seems 
to have been anticipated or followed 
by eminent writers in all ages. And 
we feel that a book professedly on 
the history and progress of imita- 
tion, not only in poetry, but in litera- 
ture, “written by a man of perspi- 
cuity, and an adept in the art of dis- 
cerning likenesses, even when minute, 
with examples properly selected and 
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gradations duly ~ marked,” would 
make a valuable accession to the 
stores of our knowledge. 

Now, of the three ways in which 
we have suggested the possibility of 
presenting the Pageant of Literature 
to the eye of the reader, we shall not 
so much make a selection as a com- 
bination. Instead of fixing him in 
one position, we shall be continually 
varying it. We shall lead him up 
the steep solitudes of the early his- 
tory of the mind; and that will be 
our mountain view. We shall shew 
him the bravery, the hardihood, the 
patience, the victories, and the sor- 
rows of genius; and that will be our 
representation of knights returning 
home with their glory and spoils. 
And we shall exhibit to him the pro- 
found and reverent meditation and 
humility of the true scholar, en- 
riching himself from the treasured 
wisdom of the past; and that will 
be our interior of the cathedral dur- 
ing the coronation ofa king. Nor 
will the prospect be so wide as to be- 
wilder the attention :— 


“How little, mark! that portion of 
the ball, 

Where faint, at best, the beams of science 
fall.” 


Our intercourse will be only with the 
illustrious in the annals of learning. 
Our Pageant, while it displays in its 
front the sovereigns of' intellectual 
kingdoms, will embrace in its train 
only those who encircle the throne. 
There will be no door-keepers in our 
palaces, nor camp-followers in our 
army. It is only of the Pageant of 
Literature in its magnificence and 
glory that we shall give a glimpse 
as it passes by. 

There may be a moral for the 
critic wrapped in the allegorical 
eagle which conveyed Chaucer to 
his House of Fame. We shall pass 
upon the swifter wings of thought 
from epoch to epoch in the golden 
ages of literature, descending, through 
the brightened atmosphere of the 
Homeric poetry, into the culti- 
vated gardens of Greek history, 
philosophy, and the drama. A pe- 
riod of little more than eighty years 
will comprise the history of the most 
famous literature in the world. So 
in Rome, we shall find ourselves 
with Virgil at Mantua, or Horace in 
his Sabine farm, or Cicero in his 
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Tusculum, or with Livy at Padua, 
beholding the glittering array wind 
along those delicious valleys, until it 
melts from our sight in the gather- 
ing gloom of barbarism, and, before 
the gates of the Mistress of the 
Worid, we hear nothing but 


« Alaric’s stern poit ; the martial frame 
Of Genseric, and Attila’s dread name.” 


Again, in Italy, we shall look for 
the first gleam of Dante's shield, 
when, springing forth in complete 
equipment of arms, he drove back 
the follies and the ignorance of the 
age, and out of the miserable ma- 
terials of madrigals, sonnets, and al- 
legories, taught his countrymen to 
compose a structure which should 
probably outlive the country where 
it was erected. In like manner, we 
shall speak of our own fathers in 
science, and wisdom, and imagina- 
tion. And it may be expected, that 
in this view of the progress of litera- 
ture, however faintly indicated by 
us in its triumphant course, we 
should begin our journey in that 
country where all knowledge come 
menced,— 


“Where the morning gilds the palmy 
shore, 
The soil that arts and infant letters bore.” 


But we turn to Greece, as to the 
mother from whose breast European 
literature has drawn that milk which 
cherished its growth into vigour and 
beauty ; as the land from which that 
Pageant first set out whose splendour 
still continues to dazzle and to guide 
the pilgrimage of curiosity and taste. 
And the form that immediately rivets 
our eye is that of Homer, wearing 
upon his head the crown which an- 
tiquity bestowed, and later ages have 
constantly enriched with new jewels 
of admiration and love. Perhaps 
the liveliest and justest picture of 
Homer, thus appearing at the head of 
the Pageant, is furnished by the de- 
scription of his own favourite heroes 
Agamemnon or Achilles. 

The story of his life has the charm 
and the mystery of a romance. 
Schlegel denied the blindness, and 
Coleridge the existence, of Homer. 
One gives him sight, which he want- 
ed; and the other deprives him of 
life, which he had. Coleridge looked 
upon Homer as a mere concrete 
name for the rhapsodies of the 
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Iliad. “Of course there was a 
Homer, and twenty besides.” A 
Homer, not the Homer. He under- 
took to compile twelve books, with 
characters just as distinct and con- 
sistent as those of the Jliad, from the 
metrical ballads and other chronicles 
of England, about Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, “I 
say nothing about moral dignity, but 
the mere consistency of character. 
The different qualities were tradi- 
tional. Tristram is always courteous, 
Lancelot invincible, and so on. The 
same might be done with the Spanish 
romances of the Crip.” Now, if Cole- 
ridge intended to assert the presence 
of the same uniformity in the Homeric 
heroes which we find in English or 
Spanish tradition, he was wrong in 
fact. There is, indeed, as there 
ought to be, an individuality in his 
characters, of which Pope happily 
observed, that every one has some- 
thing so singularly his own, that no 
painter could have distinguished 
them more by their features than 
the poet has by their manners. What 
we deny is, that there is any predo- 
minant and unyielding supremacy of 
the heroic over the natural disposi- 
tion. His chieftains are mighty in 
stature, but they sometimes stoop. 
What revelation of weakness more 
complete than the almost childish 
anger and mortification of Achilles ? 
Doubtless the old ballads, so to say, 
of Greek tradition, supplied the poet 
with thoughts and resemblances ; 
rude though they were, they may 
have retained the outlines of de- 
parted heroes who had been em- 
bedded in the national memory ; but 
he clothed these skeletons with the 
muscle and nerve of existence, The 
great drama of life is acted in his 
poem ; the life of a nobler and sterner 
race, yet manifesting in every feature 
the common endowments and infir- 
mities of humanity. But, eventhough 
we should admit that all this ma- 
chinery had been furnished to the 
poet in full completeness, still a pre- 
siding intelligence would be required 
to connect, adapt, and govern it. 
But Coleridge returns to the charge. 
“T have the firmest conviction that 
Homer is a mere traditional syno- 
nyme with, or figure for, the J/iad.” 
It is often found in our daily expe- 
rience that men with the strongest 
convictions haye the most unhappy 
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way of Lanpeation them to others. 
The late Nelson Coleridge, who wrote 
about Homer, ought to have run 
a pen through this absurd theory or 
extravagance of his relative. If one 
thing be more visible than another 
throughout the Homeric poetry, it is 
the unity and entireness of the design. 
It is as much built upon a plan as 
St. Paul's; and it would be as just 
to call Wren a mere concrete name 
for the bricklayers of the cathedral, 
as Homer for the magnificent de- 
scriptions of the Iliad. It was an 
opinion, not only never heard of, but 
indirectly refuted by the consentient 
voice of antiquity. It was precisely 
in the disposition of the work that 
the most celebrated of critics, Quin- 
tilian, proclaimed him to excel every 
author in the world. If a whisper 
has ever been breathed against this 
perfection of artistical skill, some 
tongue of authority has immediately 
suppressed it. For example, Pope, 
in his most ingenious and sparkling 
preface, compared the Iliad to a 
copious nursery abounding in every 
variety of plants and seed. Warton 
considered the comparison objection- 
able, as implying a want of regu- 
larity and conduct in the fable, which 
he said was transcendant in coher- 
ence, consistency, simplicity, and per- 
spicuity of plan. 

But hear Coleridge again, for he 
has another reason why Homer did 
not write the Jliad; “ There is no 
subjectivity whatever in the Home- 
ric poems; there is a subjectivity 
of the poet, as in Milton, who is 
himself before us in every thing he 
writes; and there is a subjectivity 
of the personc, or dramatic cha- 
racter, as in Hamlet,” &c. Gibbon 
has a reference to the concise clear- 
ness of Juvenal contrasted with the 
affectation of writers who shew in a 
few absurd words the fourth part of 
an idea. This criticism of Cole- 
ridge may be included in the defini- 
tion. It is German mysticism, and 
though it says much it means nothing. 
The statement is this—there is no 
subjectivity in the Iliad, therefore 
the Jliad had no author. We were 
sorry to find Hallam introducing this 
grotesque phraseology into his History 
of Literature. Mowever, let us endea- 
vour to see what-this word means. 
Subjective, then (we believe there is no 
such word as subjectivity), means any 


. 
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thing relating to the subject as op- 
posed to the object. Perhaps Watts, 
in his familiar style of illustration, may 
help us. “ Certainty, according to 
the schools, is distinguished into ob- 
jective and subjective. Objective cer- 
tainty is when the proposition is true 
in itself; and subjective, when we are 
certain of the truth of it. The one 
is in things ; the other is in our own 
minds.” This explanation will not 
make the matter any clearer. But 
we shall presently shew that the 
quality which Coleridge supposed to 
be wanting is, in truth, abundantly 
present, and that the author of the 
Tomeric poems, instead of being no- 
where, is every where in his verses. 
Weassuime, then—and the assump- 
tion is founded upon the strongest 
internal evidence—that the Ziad and 
Odyssey were written by one person. 
We lay this down positively, because 
it has been proved, and because that 
proof proceeds upon an appeal to the 
understanding and to experience. 
But, while fixing the authorship, we 
abstain from entering upon any ex- 
amination of the time. Blackwell, 
whose ingenious researches are highly 
recommended by Warton, though now 
forgotten, attributes the excellence of 
the work to the united influence of 
the happiest climate to ripen, the 
most natural manners to eeeater 


the boldest and amplest language to 
use, and the richest subject to labour 


upon. That the poetry which bears 
the name of Homer could have been 
composed in a period of barbarism 
will be eredited by no person who 
has read it. It is possible to conceive 
a condition of society so abject as not 
to be susceptible of the feeblest mental 
pleasure ; as among the frozen Esqui- 
maux, or the dwarf tribes of Central 
Africa. In this fearful heaviness of 
the atmosphere, intellectual life can- 
not exist. It was one of the won- 
derful anticipations of Da Vinei, that 
animal life becomes extinct in an ele- 
ment where a flame dies. It is so 
with the nobler life of the under- 
standing. It cannot move, have a 
being, or draw its breath in an ele- 
ment where the flame of knowledge 
would die the moment it was lighted, 
A progressive purification can alone 
adapt it for the reception of fire. 
Homer never lived amid such de- 
basement of the popular mind. The 
atmosphere, indeed, was not warm 
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and luminous as it became when his 
own light had continued for so many 
years above the horizon, but wit 
some elasticity and brightness it must 
have been endued. 

There is another question, of a 
personal interest, in connexion with 
the Homeric poems — Was the author 
blind when he wrote them? Two lead- 
ing opinions may be produced upon 
this question. One g@ffirmative, one 
negative ; one supported hy the testi- 
mony of antiquity; the other by a 
school of modern writers, of whom 
Schlegel may be regarded as the 
leader. The evidence, therefore, on 
this side is direct and positive ; on that, 
indirect and circumstautial. It will be 
expedient to glance at both. And, 1, 
with regard ta the opinion of anti- 
quity, Thucydides, in a famous pas- 
sage of his history (the third book), 
takes occasion to refer to the insti- 
tution by the Athenians of games to 
be solemnised at Delos upon every 
fifth year. This circumstance leads 
him to mention the earlier celebra- 
tion of festivals in that island, to 
which the neighbouring Ionians were 
accustomed to resort. Ie illustrates 
and confirms his remark from Ilo- 
mer, who, in the second passage 
quoted by the historian, speaks of him- 
self as the blind poet living among the 
rocks of Chios. ‘This evidence has all 
the authority that can be claimed by 
any witness not contemporary. The 
Homer of the Hymn to Apollo, 
here alluded to, is identified with the 
llomer of the Jliad. ‘This fact alone 
yoaves that the story of the poet's 
oss of sight had, in the time of Thu- 
cydides, assumed the sacredness of a 
national tradition. Let us look at 
the comparative ages of these two 
celebrated persons. Taking the date 
given by the Arundelian marbles, we 
shall place Homer in the beginning 
of the tenth century, or 907 years B.C. 
The birth of Thucydides js fixed at 
469 of the same era. The interval 
between the poet and the historian 
will accordingly be 438 years, or little 
more than the probable duration of 
six lives. Is it credible that the torch 
of truth would have entirely gone out 
in passing through so few hands? 
Nay, toaccount for such ignorance and 
error, not only the flame must have 
been extinguished, but even the glim- 
mering embers trampled under foot. 
Tt was, much shorter period than 
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has elapsed since the death of 
Dante. 

Such, then, is the direct and posi- 
tive evidence of antiquity in support 
of the blindness of a 2. How 
does the indirect and circumstantial 
argument meet and confront it ? Let 
Schlegel speak. He begins by chang- 
ing the interpretation of the name; 
and instead of Homer, a blind man, 
he makes Homer, a witness. And 
his reason is, that the word admits of 
the one signification as well as of the 
other; andthen he disposes of the 
difficulty in this easy and summary 
manner :— 

** He who can conceive that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were composed by one de. 
prived of eyes must, at least in some de- 
gree, close his own before he can resist 
the evidence of so many thousand cir- 
cumstances which testify incontrovertibly 
the reverse.” 


This is imperial criticism, tighten- 
ing the cord round the neck of a 

werful and hostile argument. It 
is not answering, but strangling it. 
Let us see, however; what the asser- 
tion is worth. Now, in the first 
place, it should be remembered that 
this Homeric blindness is not affirmed 
of his early, but of his later life. If 
it had been said that a man, born 
blind, had composed the Iliad, no 
ridicule could have been too severe 
for the chastisement of so insulting a 
paradox. A dumb Cicero or a pa- 
ralysed Canova would not have been 
greater anomalies. No assertion of 
the kind has ever been made. Homer 
had probably fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf before the calamity came 
upon him. In that condition he may 
have pursued his wandering life, a 
venerated guest wherever he ap- 

red. And, having concluded that 
ne possessed his sight during the 
earlier and longer portion of his ex- 
istence, we have gained all that is 
required to answer the objection of 
Schlegel. His criticism is assuredly 
unsound in philosophy, as we con- 
ceive it to be erroneous in fact. It 
is not true that the object is most 
vividly reproduced upon which the 
eye has just been gazing. It may be 
so with a face of which the identity 
is to be preserved, but it does not 
hold of things that are to be repre- 
sented, not copied. Gainsborough 
lingered before groups of village 
children at cottage-doors; Vander- 
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velde tossed up and down the Thames 
on cloudy days; Salvator watched 
the pines fiercely driving in the 
wind on the sides of the mountains. 
But these sketches were to be taken 
home. The features of the child, 
the sails of the boat, the boughs of 
the tree, were to be looked at through 
the harmonising light of taste and 
memory before they smiled, and 
swelled, and rustled over the can- 
vass. Keble has touched this sub- 
ject in his 14th prelection : “ Verbo 
dicam vel perfectissime plurimus est 
memoriz usus.” It may form a part 
of the mysterious system of compen- 
sation, running through the economy 
of life, that the benumbing of one 
sense should be made to quicken the 
sensibility of another; that a new 
gate of intellectual perception should 
go back upon a swifter hinge when 
a former one had been battered down 
or closed up. It is probable that we 
may have mentioned this curiosity of 
experience to our readers upon some 
past occasion. Let them try the re- 
sult of memory upon themselves. 
Let them, after a visit to some lovely 
landscape, or venerable ruin, sit 
down to think over their excursion, 
when the shades of evening creep 
along the fields, and the chamber has 
only that faint twilight which seems 
to be so propitious to thought. We 
shall be surprised if they do not ob- 
tain a completer and more harmo- 
nious view of the entire scene than 
they enjoyed during the visit. The 
beneficial influence of this interval 
and abstraction is familiar to every 
student. ‘The constant admonition 
to reading men at Cambridge is to 
close their books three or four days 
before the commencement of the ex- 
amination. A man who enters the 
Senate House, with his fingers fresh 
from Stevenson's scribbling paper, 
has seldom any cause to congratulate 
himself on his interview with the 
Moderators. 

The visitor of a landscape or an old 
castle, thus inclosed in a still room, 
and recalling every feature of the 
scene which he had contemplated, is an 
emblem of a poet surrounded by the 
cloud and solitude of blindness, bring- 
ing back, by the aid of memory, 
places, and characters, and things 
with which he had been once familiar. 
Both are alike in this—that the ob- 
jects are removed from their vision. 
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But a more obvious parallel is sup- 
plied by Milton. His loss of sight 
during the composition of Paradise 
Lost is universally acknowledged, be- 
cause it was declared by his contem- 
poraries and ianeatel by himself. 
We shall not deviate into any re- 
marks upon the resemblances sub- 
sisting between the Greek and Eng- 
lish poets, but one particular deserves 
to be noticed. ‘They both delineated 
a kind of life that did not belong to 
their own time. The life drawn by 
Milton was founded upon the records 
of Scripture ; that by Homer upon 
the memory of tradition. The first 
never existed for Milton except in 
books; the second prolonged some 
imperfect remnants up to the age of 
Homer. Milton's acquaintance, there- 
fore, was to be formed by reading : 
Homer's by seeing and hearing. The 
one could never have freshened and 
cherished his knowledge of that re- 
mote life by the contemplation of an 
economy bearing a likeness to it ; the 
other might have been able to illus- 
trate the past by the dim reflection of 
it still remaining upon the present. 
In this they were equal—that blind- 
ness visited both, and so compelled 
them to live upon the stores already 
collected. Milton might still take 
refuge in books. It is conceivable 
that Philips, or some considerate 
friend, by the reading aloud of pas- 
sages from Theocritus or Virgil, 
might lead him among the shades of 
Vallombrosa or the thyme of Arca- 
dia. These assistances his elder bro- 
ther could not partake. But we 
think he had his compensation in the 
nearer view of the heroic life which 
he sang. Personal inspection had 
graven its features upon his memory, 
as it had the landscapes of classic 
lands upon Milton’s. It is the sug- 
gestion of Keble, on which we cannot 
now linger, that the Ziad was written 
before, and the Odyssey after the 
blindness of Homer. 

But we pass on to investigate the 
presence of Homer in the poem that 
bears his name; and we shall be sur- 
prised if we do not find him there, 
not distinctly and prominently intro- 
duced like the face of one of the old 
painters mingled with the warriors 
or princes whom he was painting, 
but unostentatiously, and with per- 
fect indifference to effect. And any 
quality of understanding or disposi- 
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tion which we may be able to iden- 
tify with Homer will come upon us 
with a peculiar interest. 

One of the Spanish romancers re- 
presents Cydippe contemplating her- 
selfin a glass, and the secret influence 
of Venus rendering the reflection 
permanent. The fable is realised in 
the history of genius. Every book 
is a glass into which the author 
gazes. There every feature of the 
mental countenance throws its image. 
You see the stern Dante in the lurid 
terrors of purgatory, the sunshiny 
Shakspeare in the playful grace of 
the Tempest, the antique Jonson in 
the majestic scenes of Cutiline, the 
buoyant Ariosto in the wonderful vi- 
cissitudes of his magic. 

In the mere work of talent the 
—_ is imperfect and fleeting,—you 
catch only the broken glimmer of a 
face. But the physiognomy of ge- 
nius, once cast upon the mirror of 
language, remains unruffled. Time 
cannot break or scatter it. Beauty, 
the spiritual Venus, whose children 
are the Pindars, the ‘Tassos, the 
Spensers, the Bacons of all times, has 
breathed over it her mysterious 
charm, and the reflection of the au- 
thor in the book, as of Cydippe in 
the mirror, is fixed for ever. It 
might be affirmed that these mirrors 
of fancy, eloquence, or wisdom, pos- 
sess a still more astonishing influence. 
Lighted by the sunshine of fame, 
they throw back some of their own 
rays upon every admirer who bends 
patiently and reverentially over 
them. The gazer carries away upon 
his face some of the gilding radiance. 
Experience proves the truth of the 
remark. Sometimes the earnestness 
and constancy of the contemplation 
seem to transfer a portion of the 
glory into the soul of the worshipper. 
And in this manner we might explain 
the metaphor of Brown, that the 
transmigration of souls ceases to be 
false when spoken of literature. 
“The poet and sage spread their 
conceptions and emotions from breast 
to breast, and so may be said to ex- 
tend their existence through an ever- 
changing immortality.” Thus the 
light of genius never expires. It is 
reflected from face to face. Homer 
shines in the milder lustre of Virgil, 
and Spenser revives in the beautified 
learning of ane 

But we employ the illustration of 
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the mirror’ of books for a different 
object. We propose ta look into it for 
the character as well as for the intellect 
of the writer, The Jéad of Homer, 
the Commedia of Dante, and the Odes 
of Horace, contain unconscious reve- 
lations of the minds that inspired 
them. If we had not these glasses 
to reflect the features of genius, where 
should we hope to find them? How 
little do contemporaries or historians 
tell us of the man! The birth, mar- 
riage, and burial of Shakspeare con- 
tinued for a long time to comprise 
all the known incidents in his 
life. The industrious sagacity of 
learned research has added a few 
fragments to the scanty catalogue ; 
yet of his inner history—of his feel- 
ings, his prejudices, his amusements, 
his little iiceslilensaieat is known 
to biography? Nothing. Ilow he 
loved the scenery of woods and val- 
leys, how benevolent his heart, how 
picturesque his eye, how musical his 
ear, how quick the answer of his 
pulse to every appeal of suffering 
and every insult of tyranny,—all 
these you seek for, if you wish to 
find them, in his works. It is in the 
glass of his poctry that Beauty has 
fixed the image of her son. It is 
only in Ais that we behold him. Such 
seems to have been the fate of the 
Prince of Epic as of Dramatic song. 
Of Homer we know less than of 
Shakspeare. ‘Tradition has conse- 
crated no Greek or Asiatic Stratford- 
upon-Ayon, where the admirer of 
fancy and pathos might pass a fine 
day in summer. If he set out in 
search of one, he is perplexed between 
seven. ‘This ignorance extends to 
the larger portion of the brother- 
hood of genius, <A few slight in- 
dications of feeling may have been 
preserved, but they lead us to no 
ull and lucid developement of cha- 
racter. We recognise the footprints 
of the giants upon the sand, but, if 
we seek to follow them to their 
homes, we soon discover that the 
tide of time has effacod every re- 
moter mark of their wanderings, The 
impression of their feet is printed 
deep, but the course of their path is 
washed away. If, then, we would 
gaze upon them in all the natural- 
ness and energy of life, we must 
look into the transparent mirror of 
their works. 

Professor Keble has, with this yiew, 
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subjected the Jtiad and Odyssey to a 
tasteful and patient scrutiny, and has 
aceardiog'y uced a more vivid 
portrait of Homer than ever grew 
under a learned pencil. He remarks 
of him that he is, of all writers, the 
most copious and unreserved in the 
diszovery of his own disposition, ha- 
bits, and pleasures. Such disco- 
veries, we need scarcely remind the 
reader, come out unexpectedly and 
by implication. They resemble the 
undesigned coincidences from which 
Paley so ingeniously proves the 
genuineness of the Pauline Epistles. 
We shall follow the professor's torch 
in some paths of this interesting and 
new investigation; and, if the light 
be not perfectly brilliant and steady, 
it will, nevertheless, illuminate many 
dark places of difficulty hitherto un- 
explored. And, with regard to this 
estimate of a writer from his works, 
we may affirm that it is usually cor- 
rect as to his theary of disposition, 
however much it may err as to his 
practice. The first thing, then, that 
strikes us in the mind of Homer is 
the military turn of all his thoughts 
aud prepossessions, The plume of 
the warrior floats over the mirror 
—‘if he had not been Homer, he 
would have desired to have been 
Achilles.” This fecling breathes in 
every battle-scene, in the busy camp, 
or in the tumultuous flight. Nota 
sword strikes fire upan a helmet, but 
his heart goes with the hand of the 
combatant. ‘To signify this decp in- 
terest, Keble adopts a Greek word, 
in the absence of one in Latin equally 
forcible, cuyzracxys. We recognise 
this vivid freshness of sympathy 
in no other writer of ancient times, 
except /Eschylus and Thucydides, 
and they had both braced on the 
armour as well as sung of it. Here 
the difference is perceptible between 
IIomer and that poet of our own 
times with whom he has been con- 
trasted. Tomer delineated; Scott 
camposed, The conflict, the tent, 
the night-fire, blazed before the sen- 
sible eye of the one ; while the black- 
letter warfare of the old chroniclers 
had to be kindled and set in array by 
the other. It was only as he was 
enabled to re-echo the trumpet 
notes of the old ballads that Scott 
approached, in any degree, to this 
martial clangour of Homer. Gray's 
friend Nichols illustrates this power 
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of the simple warrior line over the 
polished amplification of peacefuller 
writers, in the dying words of Doug- 
las, related by Froissart, and trans- 
lated by Buchanan. The fierce na- 
ture of the rude Scottish hero is 
transformed by the historian into the 
sustained dignity of the Roman con- 
sul. It seems impossible to conceive 
that the description of the Grecian 
army marching to battle (JJ, ii. 87) 
could have been written by any one 
who had not been a spectator of, if 
not a participator in, a similar move- 
ment. It is not to the splendour or 
music of the language or versification 
that we draw the reader's attention, 
but rather to the wonderful truth- 
fulness of the account. The soldiers 
quit their tents, like bees continuall 
swarming on (as vsev igxousvawy) ; and, 
as bees hang in clusters, so the sol- 
diers collect into little straggling com- 
panies, and then the scattered line 
gleamsalong the broad, the deep shore 
( iuavos wrgoragats Babsins), Thisisnotthe 
animation of description, but of sight. 
Ilow the words live! Napier’s fa- 
mous phrase, about the charge of the 
British infantry shaking the ground, 
is only an wnconscious transcript of 
the Homeric line,-- 


ys — % 5 
Terentia Oayoen, va dE OTA IEITO Yoste 


Then, again, we are called to notice 
the infiuence of this taste on those 
slight circumstances of martial eco- 
nomy, in which a mere describer 
would be sure to be found wanting. 
Thus we recognise an exquisite pro- 
priety in assigning to the aged Nestor 
a soft couch (x, 174) near the black 
ship, while the hardier frame of 
Diomed (x. 150) reclines in the open 
air, with his arms and shield under 
his head, and the hide of an ox 
spread beneath him. If we accom- 
pany the poet to the battle, the same 
pictorial power manifests itself with 
equal fulness. The splendid picture 
ot Hector among his troops (xi. 62) 
is an illustration. This speech re- 
minds Keble of the famous address 
of Henry to his soldiers, before the 
battle of Ivry, as recorded by Sully, 
when he exhorted them to keep their 
eyes fixed upon his white plume, to 
advance as it advanced, and never to 
yield a footstep until they saw that 
plume retreating from the conflict. 
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When we find a fiction correspondi 
with a truth, we are inclined to thin 
that the fiction was drawn from a 
reality. The account of Heetor 
(xv. ¥04) has the particularity of 
actual acquaintance. It is Marl- 
borough on the field of Blenheim, 
drawn by Reynolds. 

There is a remark of Gray, in his 
elegant fragment on Lydgate, which, 
though not so applied by himself, 
is singularly illustrative of the Ho- 
meric poetry. It refers to what he 
calls a train of circumstances in nar- 
ration, He finds a strong appetite 
for this quality of composition among 
the vulgar. “A story told to them, 
as to a man of wit, appears like ob- 
jects seen in the night by flashes of 
lightning.” <A little further on, he 
very properly extends this feeling, 
in one sense, to the human mind in 
general, when confessing that cireum- 
stance ever was and ever will be the 
life and essence of oratory and poetry. 
It gives the charm to Herodotus and 
Froissart, nay, to Shakspeare. It 
seems to be essential, not only to the 
interest, but the clearness of the 
story, whether uttered in metre or in 
prose. Smith accordingly indicates 
very happily the absence of this pro- 
longed process of description, as the 
chief cause of obscurity in Thucy- 
dides. “ His sentences are full stored 
with meaning. Ilis very words are 
sentences. When fine thought is the 
object, he connects too fast, nor is 
enough dilated for common apprehen- 
sion.” ‘The words in italics give the 
thought of Gray in a different form ; 
nor is it altogether improbable that 
he may have seen the remark of 
Smith, whose Discourses on Thucy- 
dides appeared eighteen years before 
the death of the poet. ‘This dilation, 
however, is one of the prominent 
characteristics of Homer. It is one 
of the secrets of the picturesqueness 
in which he has never been sur- 
passed,—using that word, not in the 
sense in which it reflects the charac- 
ter of Spenser, or even of Milton, 
but as we might apply it to Chaucer. 
It is, indeed, true, of every scattered 
branch of the human family, in its 
early state, that the organ of intelli- 
gence and pleasure is principally the 
eye ; but with the Greeks it was pre- 
eminently the key of external nature. 
Why, it has been asked by an in- 
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nious writer,* by a readily adopted 
tern metaphor, is the monarch or 
magistrate called by schylus (Perse 
164) the eye of the state, but that 
the eye was regarded as the monarch 
of the senses? We may trace this 
honorary distinction among the peo- 
ple of the East, but Greek poetry 
contains the most startling instances. 


“The voice and the clash are seen ; 
the pwan flashes, and the echo gleams 
back from the distant rock ; hy the voice 
the blind beholds ; the ears of the deaf 
are sightless; as in Hebrew poetry, the 
possession of this faculty makes the grand 
difference between the living and the 
dead, for life and light are one. Not 
merely is the eye the means of discovery, 
but, by a bold conversion, the means of 
discovery are the eye. Words referring 
to a definite and beneficial object are 
seeing words, The eyes are dearer than 
children ; and the warrior values his 
lance, not merely above the gods, but 
above his eyes.” 

These daring metaphors are all 
referred in the notes to passages in 
the various tragedies of Aischylus ; 
they might receive numerous addi- 
tions from Pindar, or Homer him- 
self. The ingenuity of speculation 
has pleased itself with discovering a 
peculiar energy and sensibility in 
the optic nerve of the Grecian eye. 
Whatever may be the value of that 
hypothesis, the Homeric poems un- 
doubtedly display a remarkable quick- 
ness of the visual organ. Winkelman 
perceived it when he remarked, in the 
spirit of art, “ Tout est image, tout est 
fait pour étre peint, disons mieux, tout 
y est peint.” And Pope, with equal 
elegance and truth, noticed the sin- 
gular rapidity with which circum- 
stances, presenting themselves to the 
poet's mind, had their impressions 
taken off at a heat. “ Nay, he not 
only gives full prospects of things, 
but several unexpected peculiarities 
and side-views, unobserved by any 
other painter.” Now we are not igno- 
rant that it is possible to be minute 
and circumstantial, without commu- 
nicating to either characteristic the 
illumination of genius. Any rhymer 
may construct a catalogue of trees. 
What we assert is, that the minute 
and dilated manner of description, 
which is called circumstance, forms 


* Mr. Boyes, in his preface to Illustrations of Aschylus and Sophocles, 1841. 
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one of the essential elements of poc- 
tical genius. One of the aptest in- 
stances that can be produced is 
Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales. Nothing more minute ; no- 
thing more picturesque. ‘The Prioress, 
with her coral upon her arm; the 
Frére, with his semi-cope of double 
worsted — the Poor Scholar; the 
Wife of Bath ; each painted with the 
lingering accuracy of Vandyk, yet 
with the same freedom. 

To look at the lace-collar falling 
over the neck of one of his noblemen, 
you would suppose it to have been 
just put on. So it is with these por- 
traits of Chaucer, and with the general 
delineations of Homer. This is cir- 
cumstance. Reynolds, has, indeed, 
an apparent censure of this minute- 
ness, when he says that it is the infe- 
rior style of art which marks the 
variety of stuffs; but he himself 
would have objected to any expansion 
of an objection that would include 
some of the most distinguished mas- 
ters of the ancient school. Who more 
observant of the colour of his dra- 
pery than Titian ? 

This vivid watchfulness of obser- 
vation is never more conspicuous 
than in the military descriptions of 
Homer, and therefore it strengthens 
the conjecture previously mentioned, 
that he had, at some period of his 
life, worn a shield. Among the cor- 
roborative testimony in favour of this 
opinion, Keble mentions the accurate 
accounts which the poet gives of the 
wounds inflicted on his heroes. They 
are the most tedious and uninter- 
esting passages in the Iliad; but their 
tediousness confirms their truth. In 
those days every soldier was his own 
surgeon. Hlomer sometimes gives quite 
a scientific diagnosis. We recognise the 
same graphic freshness and truth in 
the description of the costume and 
array of his chieftains. He dwells 
upon the temper of a sword with all 
the enthusiasm of an armourer. Even 
the gods themselves are all armed: 
Minerva has her helmet and egis, 
Apollo his bow and arrows; Jupiter 
thundering in his blazing chariot 
between heaven and earth— 


Mivenyus yaing Tt nas odeuvev arrsgotvTos, 
is only Agamemnon or Ajax lashing 
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their steeds against the variegated 
crest of Hector or Paris. We see 
much of this martial character in the 
pictures of Ariosto, and we readily 
account for it. Chivalry was recent 
in actual life, and was “reflected in 
concentrated brightness from the 
mirror of romance.” With what bril- 
liancy and grace of fancy the Italian 
minstrel has delineated his heroes and 
their exploits, every reader has felt 
andadmired. And yetthe Paladinsof 
the Orlando rarely charm the eye like 
the warriors of the Zliad. ‘The cause 
has probably been found in his want 
of seriousness. We feel that he had not 
the “ undoubting mind” of Homer ; 
that he did not put his heart into his 
battle-scenes. While he fastens on the 
sword, he seems to turn aside to con- 
ceal the smile upon his countenance. 
It is quite different with Spenser, 
who not only appears to have mused 
over the wonders which he sung, till 
he believed them, but entered with 
all his soul into the achievements and 
perils of chivalrous enterprise. By 
“intense strength of conception he 
becomes full of faith and love” in his 
own descriptions. ‘Thus, in some re- 
spects, he makes a nearer approach 
to the character of Homer, by the 
pausing earnestness of his step, than 
was attained by the bounding eager- 
ness of Ariosto. When we behold 
Tristram (b. vi. ¢. 2, st. 39.) hanging 
over the dead knight, and stripping 
him of his goodly ornaments, we seem 
to be carried under the walls of Troy, 
and to see Ajax despoiling some van- 
quished ‘Trojan. 


** Long fed his greedy eyes with the fair 
light 

Of the bright metal, shining like sun- 
rays ; 

Handling and turning them a thousand 
ways.” 


This is in the truest spirit of the 
Homeric warrior. We account for 
the resemblance upon the principle 
already enunciated. Homer, a witness 
and a participator of the excitement 
and terrors of war, gave the vivid re- 
sult of observation : Spenser, rapt by 
a swift fancy into an age when chi- 
valry shone brighter than in his own, 
imbibed all its peculiar character and 
feeling. 

Not only are the wounds them- 
selves truthfully described, and the 
martial weapons that inflict them, but 
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even the rudest implements of de- 
struction are represented with equal 
articularity and precision. A fami- 
iar example occurs in the sixteenth 
book, where Patroclus, leaping from 
his chariot, and holding the spear in 
his left hand, seizes a stone in his 
right — 
"Ersongs 3: Aalire wergov 

Mae UApor oxpiotvTa, Tov oi Tees tie inwAuYire 


The picture lies in the last line, it was 
a stone which his hand covered, and 
was therefore fitted to hurl. In this 
love of circumstance, and this close 
copying from nature, Homer never 
hesitates to transfer any trait of cha- 
racter, however humble; and if the 
saying be true that 


“ All manners take a tincture from our 
own, 
Or come discolour’d through our passions 
shewn,” 
it must follow, that the reason why 
the heroic manners underwent no 
change of hue in passing through the 
description of Homer was because, 
being like his own, they were reflected 
through a colourless medium. This 
primitive simplicity is strongly exem- 
plified in the conduct of Agenor = 
xxi. 556), when, roused by Apollo, he 
withstood the onset of Achilles. His 
previous thought had suggested the 
prospect of escaping into Ida, remain- 
ing there till evening, and then re- 
turning “ bathed and refreshed :” 


“Erwigus 3 dv tartuire, Aotcoapsves rorauoin, 
Dew kwoyuress, eors "TAsov emovtoiny. 


This seems a humble idea to attri- 
bute to a hero in the heat of battle. 
Still it is perfectly in accordance 
with the teaching of experience. In 
hours of utmost peril —in the crisis 
of life and death, slightest cireum- 
stances touch people. Keble (prel. 
ix.) adduces an interesting illustration 
from the history of Madame de la 
Roche Jacqueline. Overwhelmed by 
grief, plundered of her property, fly- 
ing from remorseless enemies, she yet 
adds, that while following the litter 
of her wounded husband, her feet 
were pinched and injured by tight shoes. 
Now this is precisely the simple 
truthfulness of contemporary man- 
ners portrayed by our own Chaucer, 
as if it were the privilege of litera- 
ture, as of life in its childhood, to 
speak with frankness and candour. 
the beautiful nun, who may be 
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taken as embodying Chaucer's idea cujus quasi martius clangor omni in 
of female loveliness, was soelegantly «vo militantes crat accensurus, ut 
mannered, that, during a repast, cum amore quodam eximio per- 
petuum celebraret comitem famu- 
lumque militie.” The horse (vi. 
Homer's hero wiping the moisture 506), exulting in his freedom, his 
from his face, and Chaucer's nun head thrown back, his mane scat- 
letting no particle of food drop into tered over his shoulders, has the fire 
her lap, belong to similar ages of the of Rubens. The proudest chieftains 
unagination. forget their own comfort in the care 

Another feature in the military of their steeds, The apprehension 
disposition of Homer is discovered of Diomed (v. 260) is centered in 
in his almost affectionate regard for the safety of his horses. But the 
horses. Happily is it said by the most admirable specimen of his 
scsemaplished rson to whom we . skill in animal-painting is supplied 
have more than once referred— in the description of the horses of 
“ Decuit nimirum illum poetam, Patroclus, xvii. 426. 


** Ne drop ere fell upon ber breast.” 


‘Iewod Alaxidac, wuxns dravivésy torres, Meantime the horses of AZacides, 
ndasor, trsidn rewra rubsobny nvoxo10 From fight withdrawn, soon as they un- 
iy ROUHTL TioovTos ig “Exroges a vdeopovoso. derstood 
h way Avrousdm, Aimesos Axipos vios, Their charioteer fallen in the dust be. 
woara usy ae pactiys bon ixspwmssro beivwy, neath 
worra Bs pssrixioies weoonvdn, gorda The arm of homicidal Hector, wept. 
Vaesine Then oft with hasty lash Dioreus’ son, 
cw Vorr ay tas vnas igs rarvv‘EAAnc- Automedon, impatient smote, full oft 
WovToy He stroked them gently and as oft he 
nbsrAsTay isvas, cis’ is worsmovuse’ Araiors. chode ; 
Yet neither to the fleet ranged on the 
shore 
Of spacious Hellespont would they re- 
turn, 
Nor with the Grecians seek the fight, 
but stood 
As a sepulchral pillar stands, unmoved 
Between their traces. 


The poet represents them, after dis- grace upon the mirror. But, while 
covering the overthrow of the cha- we thus linger, the Pageant of Litera- 
rioteer, standing confused and mo- ture is stopped in its course. ‘The 
tionless, heedless alike of the lashing banners are motionless, the trum- 
scourge or the winning voice of the pets are silent, until the Prince 
son of Diores; and the English sol- of the procession moves on. Look 
dier could relate many incidents ofa at him again for a moment, while 
similar character in modern fields of the light of memory is thus brought 
battle. back to play over Lis arms and his 

Such are only a few rays of that apparel: a soldier in his youth, 
reflection of personal character which blind in his age, he was poor 
we please ourselves with discovering throughout life. Keble thinks, that 
in the Homeric poems. If we liu- when he speaks of the different con- 
gered over this glass, so pure and ditions of men, he always appears to 
beautiful, for a longer period, we be interested by magnificent pos- 
might discover many more traces of sessions. A more convincing proof 
internal feeling. The contentment, is added,—he always tells us what a 
the mirthfulness, the buoyancy, the thing cost. Perhaps, however, this 
high sense of dignity, the fiery im- testimony is not infallible. Scott, in 
pulses of heroic times, the scorn of the summer of his fame and fortune, 
cowardice, the hatred of duplicity— carefully entered in a diary the 
one quality of mind after another charge of one shilling for cutting his 
would shine along the surface, until hair. Homer could not have done 
the physiognomy of the illustrious more if he had patronised Truefit. 
poct appeared in all its splendour and =. But. many coingident illustrations are 
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pointed out. He always enumerates 
gold anid ivory with much caution 
and pleasure. Some pages of the 
Iliad are quite a priced catalogne. 
Virgil, on the contrary, retreats 
from any contact with poverty. Now 
and then you see him in the pic- 
turesque cottages of the herdsman, 
or under the tree with the shep- 
herds, but it is always with the air 
of a person of high degree, and only 
unbending for a season, into sim- 
plicity and bucolics. No man ever 
takes a glass of water from the hand 
of a peasant with a gracefuller cour- 
tesy, but you see that he is all the 
while thinking of the black marks 
upon the last amphora which Maecenas 
had opened for him. There is none 
of this condescension in Homer. He 
feels the hearth of humble life to be 
his proper place. Ile loves the goat- 
herd’s neat interior. From no tongue 
of ancient times should we have re- 
ceived such short and simple annals of 
the poor. Their cares, their enjoy- 
ments, their conversation,—all are 
familiar and dear to him. Ile evi- 
dently delights in the mean abode of 
Eumous; and with what natural- 
ness does he represent Eurynome 
throwing the covering over the 
sleeping Ulysses! 

To these unreserved communica- 
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tions of personal feeling, undesign- 
edly brought forward, the charm of 
the Homeric poems is chiefly attri- 
butable. The reader perceives no 
painful effort to maintain one ma- 
jestic stride of dignity. The poet is 
sometimes contented to saunter, as it 
were, along the beaten paths of com- 
mon sympathies and feelings. Pope, 
in satirising the idea of magnificence 
displayed by Timon in the erection of 
his villa, exclaims,— 


“Of that stupendous air, 
Soft and agreeable come never there.” 


The Jliad and Odyssey are built 
upon a different principle. The 
architecture, though sublime in the 
design, is simple in the execution. 
One lordly conception of epic gran- 
deur is not suffered to reign, to the 
exclusion of all the lowlier emotions 
of the heart. Every feeling has its 
due place assigned to it; every sym- 
pathy is provided with its proper ob- 
ject. The fabric of the imagination 
is disposed in perfect harmony and 
fitness. A still air of royalty pervades 
the whole; but simplicity and con- 
venience are never sacrificed to effect 
—the palace is not broken up into at- 
tics, that the visitor may be dazzled 
by two or three state rooms. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GIFTED. 


OLYMPIA MORATA. 


“ How many thorns lie hid 
Beneath the wreath which decks the aspiring brow ! 
Like the lone ivy o’er the oak’s worn trunk, 
The laurel leaf too oft conceals the ruins 
Of the mind,”—Mns,; Vacentine Banruovometw. 


“What is fame to woman but a 
dazzling degradation? She is ex- 
posed to the pitiless gaze of admira- 
tion, but little respect and no love 
blends with it. Tlowever mutch as an 
individual she may have gained in 
name, in rank, in fortune, she has 
suffered as a woman. In the histor 

of letters she may be associated wit 

men, but her own sweet life is lost, 
and though in reality she may flow 
through the ocean of the world, 
maintaining an unsullied current, she 
is, nevertheless, apparently absorbed 
and become one with the elements of 
tumult and distraction: She is a 


reed shaken with the witid ; a splendid 
exotic, nurtured for display; an or- 
nament otily to be worn on birth- 
nights and festivities ; the aloe, whose 
blessom is deemed fabulous, because 
few can be said to behold it. She is 
the Hebrew whose songs are de- 
manded in a ‘strange land,’ Ruth 
amid the ‘alien corn, a flower 
lunged beneath a petrifying spring ; 
er affections are the dew that so- 
ciety exhales, but gives not back te 
her in rain ; she isa jewelled captive, 
bright, and desolate, and sad !” 
‘Thus in bitterness of heart writes 
the young, the gifted, and the early- 
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taken! And there is a strange 
mingling of truth in this passionate 
outpouring of a wounded spirit, to 
illustrate which we turn back to the 
crowded annals of the past, and se- 
lect a history half blotted out by 
tears—the brief chronicle of a 
young life long since passed away 
from earth, but well worthy, from 
its genius and misfortunes, of a place 
amid our “Recollections of the 
Gifted.” A melancholy tale for the 
most part, which, although it hap- 
pened above three hundred years 
ago, has, we fear, many an antitype 
in our own times. 

It was evening, and the setting sun 
threw its parting rays on a group 
which might have made the fortune 
of any painter could he have hoped 
to realise half its beauty and expres- 
sion. On a low couch by the open 
casement reclined a woman but little 
yassed the prime of life, whose fading 
oraibani was reflected back in the 
bright faces which clustered around 
her. Two young children were 
clinging about her neck, or playing 
with her long hair, while a third lay 
tranquilly upon her knee, smiling in 
its sleep, as children are said to do 
when they dream of angels, and a 
fourth, kneeling before her on the 

round, pressed her crimson cheek 
ondly tothat of her babe sister ; and 
this last was our sweet heroine Olym- 
pia Morata. She was simply attired 
in a white frock and rose-coloured 
sash, her luxuriant hair descending 
far below her waist, and it might 
have been noticed that her large and 
glittering eyes filled frequently with 
unbidden tears, which she dashed 
away in haste, lest the sight of them 
should give an additional pang to a 
heart which sorrowed deeply now 
that the hour had come which se- 
parated her from her first-born, for 
the child was to go next day to court 
to share the studies and companion- 
ship of the young princess Anne 
d’Este, such exaltation being the 
first tribute to her extraordinary and 
wonderful talents, the harbinger, as 
it was fondly prophesied, of a bril- 
liant future career. 

A little - ay sat the Signor Mo- 
rata, strangely silent; but his mind 
was filled with a thousand proud and 
ambitious dreams, in which that 
young and gentle girl was to play 
the principal part. And so the hours 
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passed on of that last night which 
Olympia might spend beneath her 
native roof for years. The father’s 
parting words were eloquent of the 
thoughts in which he had been in- 
dulging. 

“Whatever you do,” said he, 
“neglect not your studies; that I 
may yet live to see the laurel upon 
that fair brow.” 

“Or your health,” whispered the 
mother, wiser in her deep love. “I, 
too, would fain behold my child 
great; but, after all, to be good is 
better still!” And Olympia never 
forgot this sweet uel. 

Therefore it was she toiled and 
struggled in the pursuit of fame; 
that the dangerous love of distinc- 
tion took root and sprang up in her 
young and aspiring mind; that pas- 
sion which one, herself an authoress, 
has termed in man “ mere ambition,” 
but in her own sex “a selfish desire 
to stand apart from the many, to be 
something of and by herself, to en- 
joy what she does enjoy, and to ap- 
propriate the tribute which society 
offers her distinct from the sister- 
hood to which she belongs Of such 
women,” so concludes this extraordi- 
nary passage—“ of such women it may 
truly be said, they have their re- 
ward.” Ay, if such ever really ex- 
isted, which we will not for a single 
instant believe! Where women 
have become celebrated it has been 
because they could not resist the im- 

ulse which was born with them; 

cause the burning thoughts, which 
haunt every breast more or less, had 
found a voice that would not be si- 
lenced; or for a holier motive still, 
to please those whose pride and glory 
they were. It is but natural that 
just at first something of exultation 
should mingle with the homage 
which her own talents had won, 
hallowed always by the thought that 
they, the dear ones ! will be proud and 
rejoice with her. For what, after 
all. is “the tribute of society” to 
their praise? And if she stand 
alone, “ distinct from the sisterhood 
to which she belongs,” it is because 
in the envy and malice of their 
hearts they have repelled and thrown 
back upon itself a gentle and loveful 
spirit, whose only fault was, their 
own consciousness of its superiority. 

Olympia was kindly received at 
court, where the Princess of Ferrara, 
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stimulated by her sesipaten, applied 
herself to those studies and pursuits 
which were thought necessary for 
one of her exalted rank ; but Anne’s 
most patient application was no 


match for the wonderful talent of 


her companion, whose frequent 
praise fell coldly on her heart. And 
7 the feeling would, most probably, 
nave passed away in time beneath 
the sweet influence of Olympia’s 
sunny spirit, had there been no en- 
vious voices to widen the breach be- 
tween them, and with false smiles 
and poisoned words scatter around 
the seeds of future discord and mi- 


=" 

‘or the first two or three years 
Olympia’s letters home, which were 
frequent when she could not see an 
of them, “ and seemed,” as she said, 
“like links to bind her to their hearts 
and memories,” were eloquent of a 
thousand bright hopes oa anticipa- 
tions. Humbly, yet joyfully, for 
she well knew how her proud father 
would rejoice with her, she told of 
the homage of many of the principal 
men of letters of the age, and how at 
Ferrara she was like a little queen! 
“ And yet,” she added, with a simple 
pathos, which made the mother weep, 
“I wish oftentimes for less praise 
and more love, and think it. would 
make me a great deal happier.” Poor 
child! how many an idol on its 
lonely pedestal has given vent to the 
same vain, wild, passionate yearning ! 
and we tire of asking wherefore it 
should be so? 

There was a f*te given at the 
court, at which the young princess 
and her companions were permitted 
to be present, and much time and 
consultation had been spent in the 
selection of the splendid dresses and 
flashing gems, which made so bright 
and glittering an appearance when 
they all met together to ney 
her to the saloon. Olympia alone, 
wearing a simple muslin robe, and no 
ornament save her own luxuriant 
hair; some said from the love of 
singularity : but we must do them the 
justice to believe that they were un- 
aware of the fact, that her father, 
who was but a teacher of languages, 
was far from rich, and barely able to 
support his gifted child in the circle 
to which her rare talents and his own 
ambition had elevated her. 

“ Nay,” said the Princess Anne, 
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with a mt it is but ihe ie 
tion of simplicity ;” while Olym- 
pia, in nocteet good humour, was 

ck to her apartment and bound 
around her magnificent brow a 
golden circlet, the gift of the 
Duchess of Ferrara, so that, when 
she returned, many wished they had 
been silent, such added beauty did it 
give to her simple and classical attire. 

“ T would have put it on before,” 
said she, smilingly, “ but it always 
makes my head ache to wear any 
thing upon it.” 

“ T should be sorry for that,” re- 
plied the princess, touched by her 
beauty or gentleness. 

“ Oh, it will not be so to-night, 
for I have quite made up my mind 
to enjoy myself!” She might have 
added, “ in spite of you all!” only 
that it never once entered her mind 
but what they would rejoice with 
her : and she grew wiser, after a time, 
without becoming happier. 

Followed by a group of high-born 
damsels, Anne d'Este entered the 
crowded saloons, a buzz of admiration 
greeting them as they passed along, 
while many bent forward with a 
strange eagerness to catch a glimpse 
of the courtly train. 

“That is her,” exclaimed one, 
“with the high brow and laughing 
eyes. Now she turns this way, and 
how beautiful she is!” 

“ And so young!” added another. 

“ Have you read her last poem ?” 
asked a third. “ It is written in the 
Greek language, and is dignified, 
harmonious, and full of talent !” 

“ Not yet; but I wish she would 
look scrious fora moment, that I might 
be able to believe all I have heard of 
her wonderful genius.” 

The princess walked proudly on, 
for she knew it was not of her they 
spoke; while Olympia, exulting 
(Heaven forgive her, if it was a sin!) 
in their homage, looked as radiantly 
happy as she felt, so that many, who 
had come prepared to see a female 
philosopher, found instead a joyous 
and merry-hearted girl, at the sound 
of whose glad laughter even strangers 
turned and smiled, too, half involun- 
tarily, so contagious was its witchery. 

Tier young companions envied her 
the attention she excited, while the 
girl herself was longing to break 
away from grave discourse which she 
would have enjoyed any where but 

D 
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in a ball-room, and join like the rest 
in the sportive dance, to which her 
eyes wandered so frequently from 
amid the charmed circle of which she 
formed the centre, that a young Ger- 
man student, who was amusing him- 
self by watching her, ventured at 
length to request her hand for the 
next set, which was acceded with a 
cheerfulness only natural in one so 
young. 

“JT have been longing for to- 
night!” said Andrew Grunther (for 
that was his name), between the 
nauses of the dance, “ that I et 
Frehold one of whom I had heard so 
much ;” and Olympia, not pretend- 
ing to misunderstand him, answered 
simply,— 

“ Ah, how disappointed you must 
have been !” 

The German spoke not ; but their 
eyes met for an instant, and the 
maiden’s heart beat strangely, the 
next they. were again whirling through 
the mazes of the waltz. 

“T need not ask if you have en- 
joyed yourself as much as you anti- 
cipated,” said the princess, after they 
had retired. 

“ T believe it has been a very happy 
night for me,” returned Olympia. 

“ And no wonder, admired as you 
have been.” 

“ Ah, it was not that!” exclaimed 
the girl ; and then, blushing deeply, 
she checked herself, and became sud- 
denly silent. Her letter to her mo- 
ther the following day contained these 
true and memorable words: “ It 
seemeth to me as if even happiness 
itself satisfieth not, without some one 
to share it with us; for, when most 
glad, I feel most the want ofa friend !” 

Time passed on, and the laugh of 
Olympia was but rarely heard in 
those falls which had of old given 
back its joyous echoes in mingled 
glee and warning. Her caressing 
gentleness repelled, and, frozen up by 
the coldness of those around her, was 
exchanged for a silence and reserve 
which passed for pride. The doom 
of the gifted was slowly working out! 
She had become at last as. “ the 
flower beneath the petrifying spring, 
Ruth amid the alien corn, the jewel- 
led captive, the bright, the desolate, 
and the sad!” and, with her fond 
and loving spirit, her passionate 
yearnings after affection, nay, only 
for a kind word, was left alone upon 
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the dazzling pinnacle to which she 
had raised herself, merely, it would 
seem, to afford a fairer mark for their 
hatred and malevolence — “ she was 
exposed to the pitiless gaze of ad- 
miration, but little respect and no 
love blending with it.” But the girl, 
although she wrote less frequently, 
uttered no complaint, well knowing 
how her father’s heart was set upon 
her remaining at court. Once vo 
she returned home to see a little babe 
brother, she thought to have told 
her mother all, but did not, through 
unwillingness to throw a cloud over 
the calm happiness of that united 
family. 

Was it to be wondered at if there 
were times when Olympia, cut off 
from all affection and companionship 
with those of her own sex, and in 
defiance of their sneers, sought in the 
admiration of the crowd some atone- 
ment for her wounded feelings? if 
she gloried in her brief triumph, 
and, surrounded by the master-spirits 
of the age, thought to repay scorn 
for scorn? if flashes of wit some- 
what too keen for youthful lips, that 
had seemed but a few short years 
ago made only for soft, endearing 
words and joyous smiles, were heard 
by many who writhed under their 
bitter truth? if, with flushed cheek 
and glittering eyes, she, who had so 
long and vainly sought for love, com- 
pelled the involuntary homage even 
of her enemies ; and yet she was very 
sorry for all this afterwards when 
the excitement had passed away, and 
would gladly have confessed herself 
to be so, could she have seen but the 
shadow of encouragement upon the 
cold faces of those around. Even 
the mind of the Duchess of Ferrara 
was poisoned against her; and yet 
the poor girl's only fault was, she 
was cleverer than them all! Only, 
did we say? Why she could not 
have had a more unpardonable one. 

It was sad to see how, when Olym- 
pia sat silent, the high brow con- 
tracted and the pale lip quivered. 
Some said from emia study, 
while others dared to hint that these 
were but the signs of a proud and 
evil temper, exemplifying their words 
by a too evident truth, that the girl, 
among all her companions, had not a 
single friend. But many, remember- 
ing her as she first came among them, 
glorious and radiant as a sunbeam, 
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could but wonder and pity her ; and 
the only thing certain was, that her 
health was evidently broken. 

“It is ever thus with the gifted,” 
said an old Italian, who had been 
talking of her somewhat too loudly 
to his companion one festival night : 
“ they invariably die early!” 

Olympia turned back her pale face 
and smiled upon the speaker with a 
strange joy ; but her heart smote her 
a moment afterwards for its selfish- 
ness, and she became silent and 
thoughtful. After all, much of what 
she daily endured might be her own 
fault. “She might have been too 
hasty in construing a meaning into 
words which they had not of them- 
selves—too ready to meet sneer for 
sneer, to retort, instead of endeavour- 
ing to soothe. Oh, surely it was 
better to think thus than to grow 
hour by hour more and more weary 
of the world! And then for two or 
three days the girl’s voice was gentle 
almost to tears; and, while a single 
gleam of this bright mood remained, 
she looked upon the sunny side of 
every living thing, and then again 
darkness fell upon her troubled spirit. 

About this time Olympia received 
two letters from the celebrated Cal- 
cagnini, full of praise ; but she joyed, 
as she read them, only because her 
father would be so pleased, so proud 
of his child! Flattery had other- 
wise but little charm for her now, 
and she would have freely bartered 
the poet's panegyric for one kind 
word from loving lips. 

Once again the court of Ferrara 
kept festival, the Princess d’Este and 
her bevy of fair and noble dames 
moving through the rooms like a 
constellation of bright and radiant 
stars; and once again, as of old, 
the throng pressed forward, with re- 
newed eagerness, to catch a glimpse of 
ihe young poetess—of her whose 
eloquent Greek orations, remarkable 
alike for their chasteness of style and 
the girlish simplicity which adorned 
them, were the wonder of all Fer- 
rara. But none complained, as they 
had done then, that her gaiety and 
light-heartedness dissipated the ex- 
pectations they had formed in their 
own minds. 

“What a depth of thought in 
those dark, passionate eyes !” said one. 


“ Ay, and of care too, if I mistake 
not.” 
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anna ae and admired 
as she is, what can the young signora 
possibly have to make her sad ?” 

Alas, alas, the heart only know- 
eth its own bitterness! 

There was & young German there 
who had uated .at Ferrara, and 
was looked upon as one of the rising 
physicians of the day. Olympia 
smiled as he passed; he would not, 

thaps, have recognised her clse, 
or she was strangely altered : and he 
came eagerly forward. 

“ You have been ill,” said he; and 
there was something in the kind 
tones of his voice, in the earnest 
glance which sought hers, to which 
Olympia was all unused, and her 
dark eyes filled involuntarily with 
tears. 

“ Come,” said Andrew Grunther, 
drawing her arm through his, and 
leading her away apart from the 
crowd, “you know I am a regular 
physician now, suffer me to prescribe 
for you!” 

Olympia looked up smilingly, half 
ashamed of the emotion she had be- 
trayed. 

“ First of all,” continued her com- 
panion, taking silence for consent, 
“the air of a court is not good for 
you.” 

“You are, indeed, an excellent 
physician,” interrupted the gir], sadly, 
and half unconscious ‘of the purport 
of her words ; “for truly I believe, 
if I could but return home, I should 
be quite well and happy again.” 

“ Happy!” repeated her compa- 
nion, wonderingly. And that night 
Olympia found the friend for which 
she had so long yearned, while the 
young German discovered that the 

right star of his idolatry was, after 
all, but a weak and loving woman, 
to whom affection and sympathy 
would be a dearer meed than wor- 
ship. The spell of the hour was 
upon them both. The proud and 
beautiful idol bowed down to its wor- 
shipper, and confessed it was a weary 
elevation afterall, withoutlove! And 
he, cherishing the laurel she had 
early won, sought henceforth so to 
blend it with the still dearer flowers 
of common and ae experience, 
that their sweetness might gradually 
extract its not altogether fabled poi- 
son. 

From that time the sneers of her 
companions, the coldness of the Prin- 
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cess Anne, had no power to wound. 
In answer to their most bitter taunts, 
she only smiled, not in scorn, but as 
though she heard them not. It was 
nothing to be left alone now for whole 
days tapes, for she could think of 
him. Her studies were resumed ; she 
took a new pleasure in the praises of 
others, because it should make him 

roud of her, and, instead of yearn- 
ing day by day for her home, was 
well content to remain where she 
was, all places being pretty much 
alike in which she could sometimes 
hope to see Andrew Grunther, the 
long interval being hallowed by the 
memory of these meetings,—for thus 
it is that such as Olympia love. 

The Signor Morata lived not, how- 
ever, to witness the fulfilment of his 
ambitious dreams for this beloved 
child, and his somewhat sudden death 
afforded the Duchess of Ferrara an 
excuse for dismissing one who was 
justly considered the brightest orna- 
ment of the court, under pretence 
that her services were required to 
assist in the education of her young 
brother and sisters. 

“ The signora will wish now,” said 
one of the high-born damsels, of 
whom mention has before been made, 
to Anne d’Este, “that she had been 
less haughty to her numerous ad- 
mirers, and will have to put up with 
Herr Grunther after all, when, at 
one time, had she chosen, she might 
have married a prince.” 

“TI think I could tell you what 
Olympia would say were she pre- 
sent,” said the princess, thoughtfully ; 
“that she would be far happier thus, 
because they love one another.” 

The lady laughed carelessly, but 
Anne d’Este remained silent and sad ; 
and her farewell was the kindest 
which Olympia received when she 
quitted Ferrara, too joyous, how- 
ever, to think of aught but that she 
was free again, and going to dwell 
among those who cared for her. 

Soon after this, the young phy- 
sician received an invitation to come 
and settle at Schweinfurt, which he 
hesitated for some time to accept, 
not venturing to ask Olympia to 
quit that newly restored home, of 
which she was the guardian angel, or 
leave her native city, where she was 
so deservedly honoured. But the 
girl, when it came to her ears at 
ength, too simple and loving to 
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feign, replied to his doubts by placin 
both ar hands in his, telling en 
with a blush of maiden bashfulness 
and a smile of maiden faith, how 
well content she was to make it her 
future happiness to minister instead 
of being ministered unto, and ask no 
other world but his affection. And 
so they went forth together, amid the 
sneers and pity of the many and the 
envy of the few, taking with them 
Olympia’s young brother, whom she 
carefully instructed in Greek and 
Latin. 

And how happy they were in their 
new home! the girl, in the fre- 
quent absence of her husband, still 
pursuing her favourite studies, be- 
cause she knew it would please him, 
and hoped to make the name she 
was so proud of bearing—his name— 
as famous at Schweinfurt as hers 
had been in Ferrara. A harmless 
ambition, since he wished it too! 
But, when Andrew Grunther re- 
turned home, weary, perhaps, with 
his professional duties, the student 
became lost in the woman, and she 
would sit by him, with her playful 
fondness and gentle words, until she 
had wooed him into forgetfulness of 
aught else but the blessing of such a 
home and wife ; and if, occasionally, 
the thoughts of the young physician 
wandered back to past times, when 
envious tongues had warned him 
away from his young idolatry, when 
they had branded her as the proud, 
the evil-tempered, the gloomy en- 
thusiast, and, drawing towards him 
that faded form which their malice 
had well-nigh driven to the verge of 
the tomb, he cursed her prejudiced 
and stony-hearted destroyers. Olym- 
pia, leaning her pale face upon his 

som, would answer, gently, that, 
after all, they were not so much to 
blame, having no opportunity of 
knowing her as he did, their cold- 
ness having too soon succeeded in 
driving her to that very silence and 
reserve which they had termed pride, 
blaming herself that it should have 
been so. 

The only drawback to the hap- 
piness of the young couple was Olym- 
pia’s declining health, which awoke 
a thousand wild fears in the mind of 
Herr Grunther, although the girl 
persisted in declaring that she should 
soon be quite well, and would often 
smilingly congratulate herself on be- 
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ing the wife of one of the first phy- 
sicians of the day, since she was sure 
of thus obtaining the best advice. 
And it did, indeed, seem as though 
quiet was the only thing necessary 
to restore her, so much better did she 
appear. But fortune was not yet 
tired of persecuting her, Schweinfurt 
being soon after besieged and burnt, 
Andrew Grunther and his little 
household barely escaping with their 
lives, while the glorious labours of 
years fell a prey to the flames; nor, 
at the time, did Olympia very much 
regret them, being too thankful, as 
she looked upon the faces of her be- 
loved husband and brother, that it 
had not been one of them, although 
afterwards she doubtless lamented 
over the wealth of time and thought 
thus destroyed, the more especially 
as she half feared that she might 
never live now to realise the bright 
dream of which they had formed the 
groundwork. 

They were now reduced to the 
greatest distress; and Herr Grun- 
ther, half bewildered at the dreary 
prospect before him, regretted, for 
the first time since their marriage, 
his own selfishness, in having in- 
volved the bright and gifted Olympia 
in so cheerless and obscure a des- 
tiny, when he should rather have 
rejoiced, as she did, that she was 
with him to love and soothe; to sus- 
tain by her own fortitude, and half 
beguile the present of its woe, by the 
glad prophecy of happier days to 
come. ‘ Never,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
“saw Lin real life, or ever heard in 
tale or history, of any woman dis- 
tinguished for intellect ofthe highest 
order who was not also remarkable 
for this trustfulness of spirit, this 
hopefulness and cheerfulness of tem- 
per.” And we think it is the truth, 
or hope so at least; for much need 
has the gifted of such a spirit in this 
cold and weary world of ours. 

The Elector Palatine, hearing at 
length of their misfortunes, and re- 
membering something of Olympia’s 
rare beauty and talents, invited 
Grunther to become professor of me- 
dicine at Heidelberg, and his wife of 
Greek. But the health of the latter 
was broken and worn out by strug- 
gles and hardship, and, just as peace 
began to dawn at length upon her 
chequered life, she felt, with a wild 
and sinking fear, that it was all in 
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vain. Not that she dreaded death, 
but only to part with the beloved 
ones of earth ! 

Once, when she walked out, lean- 
ing feebly upon her husband’s arm 
(and — who recognised them 
turned back to gaze in pity upon the 
pallid brow and attenuated form of 
the youthful poetess), again the same 
words which had haunted her at 
Ferrara for weeks afterwards fell 
distinctly upon her ear. 

“It is ever thus with the gifted ; 
they invariably die early !” 

It was a common saying; but it 
seemed to Olympia as if the wild 
joy with which she had first heard it 
was now avenged, and she clung 
tremblingly to him who had since 
then made life so glad and precious a 
thing. 

A weary task was that young ph y- 
sician’s, to watch the only being he 
loved upon earth fade daily and 
hourly away, and not to be able, 
with all his far-famed skill, to add 
one moment to her fleeting existence ; 
at one time to doubt his own power, 
and fly for consolation to those who 
could but confirm the conclusion to 
which he had long since arrived, 
that human help was vain; in the 
pride of his youth, and intellect, and 
manly strength, to yearn to be fee- 
ble, or aged, that he might the 
sooner hope to meet her again, for- 
getting that the young, too, die 
often, it would seem, in mercy. 
There were times when, in the deep 
unselfishness of her affection, Olym- 
= almost wished that he had loved 
ner less ; clinging wildly to life, be- 
cause she dreaded to leave him to 
his loneliness and despair, and ut- 
tering words of consolation which 
her own heart told her were worse 
than vain—when she wished, for 
his sake, that they had never met, 
since her early death must leave 
a lasting shadow upon the life of 
him who had made hers all joy and 
sunshine ; or that it had pleased 
Heaven to take her years ago, when 
she would have died unwept and un- 
missed, save by her own family; 
while, at others, she returned thanks, 
with tears, for the blessing which 
his love had ever been to her, re- 
minding him of the lonely elevation 
where he had found her, and how 
the idol, which, first frozen into 
stone, and then treated as though it 
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were in reality a statue, had warmed 
boveee the pameeneen rue of 

indness and sympathy into a livi 
and breathing woman ; how he had 
ta i. o me meee to ee 
and brought smiles to the pale lips, 
and joys and tears—real human 
tears, into eyes too proud to weep, 
and too weary to laugh before; and, 
a twelvemonth after the Elector’s 
kindness had established them in 
their new abode, died peacefully in 
her husband's arms, not having yet 
attained her 29th year. 

Olympia was one of those of whom 
we say, lingeringly, “‘ Had she but 
lived !" whose ae deaths deprive 
the world of the bright promises 
they are not spared to realise, and 
leave a blank in living hearts never 
to be filled up; whose glorious ta- 
lents, when extinct, the world deifies ; 
and whose faults—for, after all, the 
are but human—are buried with 
them. A spirit-voice seems wailing 
around their death-beds,—the undy- 
ing cry of the boy-poet Keats,— 


* Oh, for ten years, that I may do the 
deed 


That my own soul has to itself de. 
creed !"” 


while they who kept vigil there echo 


it in their vain, it may be, their self- 
ish love. But the star is recalled to 
its mae home, and darkness gathers 
over the spot which may behold it 
never more on earth! 

Many at Ferrara wept when the 
news of Olympia’s death reached her 
native city, while a few wondered, 
and felt awe-stricken,—for we are 
apt to fancy that genius must be im- 
mortal; and so it is, even though 
the earthly temple in which it was 
enshrined may be shattered and 
broken. But there were some who 
would have given worlds to redeem 
the past, to have called her back 
from the peaceful grave but for one 
hour, that they might have suppli- 
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cated for that forgiveness which 
they deserved not, and yet would 
have been sure to win, remembering, 
now it was too late, how humble and 
a she was whose rare talents they 

ad made the ready instruments 
with which to goad and crush her! 
But the hour of earthly retribution 
had gone by. 

Neither Andrew Grunther, nor 
that meek young brother whom she 
so loved, long survived their dear 
friend and instructress, and are bu- 
ried in the same grave at the church 
of St. Peter's, where there is a Latin 
epitaph to their memories. Olym- 

ia’s works, consisting of letters, dia- 
ogues, orations, and Greek poems, 
being afterwards collected and pub- 
lished at Basil, although it is gene- 
rally supposed that by far the best 
were burnt with the town of Schwein- 
furt, from the fact of her having 
for some time previously enjoyed 
that tranquillity of mind which is so 
necessary for the attainment of the 
sweet wisdom which she taught. For 
us, the history of this young, gifted, 
and loving woman had ever a strange 
charm, which set us longing to clear 
away the dust of ages that had ga- 
thered over and obscured it; to 
trace it out, although but imper- 
fectly, and utter, as with the warn- 
ing voice of the past, the brief chro- 
nicle of her too common destiny,—a 
destiny and a doom written on many 
a living and lofty brow to this day, 
to shadow out, it may be but dimly, 
why it was, and is, and will be, we 
much fear, ever thus with the gifted, 
and to make manifest this truth, 
that neither worldly honours, the 
honied accents of praise, and even 
the certainty of a future immortality 
of fame, can make up for the want 
of human sympathy, of kind words 
and smiles, and that love which is 
the all-in-all of life, and to ask 
these precious boons for the yearning 
and passionate hearts of the outcast 
children of Genius! 
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SOME RAMBLING REMARKS ON HORACE AND OTHERS. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Lorp Brron’s observations about 
this poet are so familiar to the read- 
er, that it is unnecessary to quote 
them. Every Englishman, bred and 
taught in the ordinary way, and ca- 
pable of forming an opinion on the 
subject, acknowledges their truth. 
But, while all are ready to bear wit- 
ness to the fact, that Horace is pre- 
eminently hateful to the schoolboy, 
few gentlemen who have not quite 
abandoned their classical studies are, 
at the time of life when his lordship 
made those observations, disposed to 
join him in bidding, at least, the sly, 
playful, cordial satirist, whatever 
their feelings may continue to be to- 
wards the lyric writer, the eternal 
farewell of Childe Harold upon the 
ridge of Soracté. That in either 
capacity —that of satirist or lyric 
poet—the Venusian should be pe- 
culiarly disagreeable to “the in- 
genuous youth of nations” is in no 
sort surprising. ‘They can at the 
best very imperfectly understand 
him when he sermonises or episto- 
lises, still less when, as Romane 
Jidicen lyre, he adjusts the Patrician 
language to Alcaic measures; and 
they cannot feel with him at all. 
Many causes conduce to these re- 
sults; amongst which the needless 
embarrassment imposed by the ab- 
surdity of attempting to teach a boy 
Latin before he has had some en- 
trance into Greek is not the least, 
and presses with particular weight 
in the case of the Ausonian imitator 
of Pindar, Sappho, and Alceus. 
Other reasons, too, may be found in 
the facts that the school-boy’s ac- 
quaintance with the period at which 
Horace wrote,—with the habits, cus- 
toms, private life of his contempo- 
rary Romans, and of the political 
and historical passages of the declin- 
ing republic and rising empire to 
which he refers,—is necessarily scan- 
ty, slight, and superficial. A know- 
ledge of these matters is neither to be 
acquired_at school nor college. The 
lectures of professors will not help a 
man much, the labours of commen- 
tators little more. He must think, 
work, and learn for himself. It is 


only in after-days he comes to com- 
prehend how different was the social 
condition of the ancient Roman from 
any that he has been accustomed to 
contemplate in modern Europe or 
read of in feudal Europe; and the 
spirit of his knowledge then comes 
from the East, and not from the 
West. The old Greeks and Romans, 
in their habits, manners, customs, 
feelings, and prejudices, presented 
only varieties of the primitive Ori- 
ental nations; they were in nothing 
akin to the Teutonic race which 
conquered them, and into whose 
stalwart hands have passed glory 
and power, honour and empire,—the 
might of communities of freemen, 
the love of just and equal laws, the 
touch of gentleness and genuine 
philanthropy, and the enthusiasm for 
extended civilisation. Well, then, 
may you, young student, hate the 
Horatian effusions in the one form, 
“ not for his faults, but thine ;” and, 
as for the other, it is to you, doubt- 
less, positively odious, the hatred 
being very properly enhanced by 
the superfetation in your mind re- 
sulting from the dry, dull, mechan- 
ical study of the metres over that of 
the odes themselves. Your great 
business is to play the scholastic 
landing-waiter over the accomplished 
metre-mongers’ importations from 
Greece for the service of a conven- 
tional tongue which never was the 
spoken language of the peuple of 
Rome, or any people of Italy, or any 

ple settled in Italy, or any people 
in the world. You haye little lei- 
sure, and no inducement, to direct 
your energies to a comprehension of 
the powers and genius of the poet. 
You have laboriously waded through 
Odes, Satires, and Epistles, and, when 
you have at last wrought out your 
deliverance from them, you depart 
insensible to the charm of his num- 
bers,—the wisdom of his opinions, 
—the calm, self-confiding subtlety of 
his argumentation,— the grace and 
sweetness of his expositions in the 
treatment of many-coloured life,— 
the delicate turn given to profound- 
est thoughts,—and the “ curious fe- 
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licity” * of his expressions. But when 
arrived at a more advanced time of 
life,—when the old quarrel so well de- 
scribed by Byron with your school- 
boy enemy is over,—when you come 
to know that an author may be very 
estimable though he tell no story to 
interest, and excite, and dominate 
over the currents of your thoughts 
through life, like Homer, or Aischy- 
lus, or Virgil, or Livy, or Sallust, or 
Tacitus, which makes even the early 
toil upon these writers sweet,—when 
you have experienced something of 
the world’s wear,—when you have 
become familiar with the vexations, 
the trials, and the disappointments of 
human life,—when you have satis- 
fied yourself of the selfishness, the 
hollowness, the meanness, the false- 
hood of human society, and the pre- 
carious tenure of all things that men 
most covet and cling to ‘here below, 
—when you have suffered from the 
death of friends, 


“ And that which slays still more, 
The death of friendship,” — 


when you have won your sad know- 
ledge of human kind, and increased 
your er in every other de- 


partment to which one may worthily 
address himself, and has the means of 
so doing, and come to the con- 
clusion, that though knowledge may 
be power, it is not pleasure — power 
that you no longer care to use, and 
therefore barren of all pleasure that 
can restore the early heart-throb,— 
then you turn to Horace, and from 
his quiet wisdom, and mild, pleasant 
admonition, enunciating in hap- 
piest phraseology the feelings of your 
own heart and the judgments of 
— own experience, you peruse 
nim over and over again with great 
delight. It is true, perhaps, that 
Horace’s little book is the manual of 
Thomme blasé—of the man “ used up.”+ 
But what of that? It is well to 
have such a resource to fall back 
upon, and one, moreover, that would 
soothe the cynical solitude, and relax 


the brow of Timon. We —that is to 
say, we who have any feelings or 
any brains—are sure to be blaséd 
some = or other ; and, perhaps, the 
sooner the better, that we may enter 
into the calm contemplation of wis- 
dom, and so achieve 


“ That content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walk’d with inward glory crown'd.” 


And by an easy process our love for 
Horace’s wisdom and good humour 
leads us into a love for his poetry,— 
the poetry of a wonderful incarnation 
of common sense,—a sort of Roman 
Voltaire in the spirit, but without 
one touch of the lofty enthusiasm for 
the abstract Good and Just not un- 
frequently displayed by the French- 
man warring ceaselessly against the 
crimes, the prejudices, and the fol- 
lies, of a stilted, false-hearted age. 
Horace was as essentially a courtier 
as an Epicurean; he consulted his 
ease and enjoyment in both: his 
philosophy and his master were alike 
admirably suited to him ; so was his 
beloved patron Mecenas. No man 
could be so appropriately the fol- 
lower, the friend, and the poet of 
two such cold, cunning, unscrupu- 
lous, lascivious individuals, who 
were, on the other hand, so gentle, 
courteous, tasteful, magnificent, ge- 
nerous, accomplished, learned, able, 
and god-gifted as Maecenas and Au- 
stus. ‘To them his effusions must 
ave been most genial, and most de- 
licious, whether grave or gay, for 
neither transcended the bounds of 
courtly propriety. The gravity ne- 
ver became rancorous, the gaiety ne- 
ver degenerated into buffoonery ; 
and both were done in such a plea- 
sant, easy way, that it was quite evi- 
dent their friend might have effected 
more in either form, if he had not 
placed himself under that discipline 
of moderation becoming a gentleman 
of genius who obeyed the impulses of 
inspiration, and gave these a shape 
to render them not only acceptable, 


* «« Horatii curiosa felicitas.”.—-Petron, Sat. 
t There is a little drama, bearing this title of Used Up, played at the Haymarket, 


—we mean at the theatre so admirably managed by our friend Mr, Webster. In 
gratitude for the pleasure we received one night from witnessing the representation 
of the piece, we are glad to seize this something-out-of-the-way opportunity to 
declare that Mr. Charles Mathews’s impersonation of the principal character ap- 
peared to us to be one of the neatest, the cleverest, and the most gentlemanly per- 
formances we ever saw on any stage, native or foreign.—_M, R. 
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but unobjectionable, to patrons and There is to his great friends a charm- 
rinces.* In truth, Horace must ing show of frankness,— a most flat- 
ave been a most exquisite courtier. tering affectation of honest inde- 


* To many a superficial or mere formal scholar, we have no doubt this will ap- 
pear an idle assertion ; and that the recollection of the reiterated praises and honorary 
testimonials to the glory of Cato the Utican in the poet’s works will leap into his mind 
as a full refutation of the doctrine we have propounded. He will be wrong; but in 
this he will only follow one whom he does, doubtless, regard as not alone a capa- 
ble, but an enlightened guide, the great critic and scholar Bentley, as he is styled ; 
but, in point of fuct, Bentley was no more than a scholastic mechanic, a word-monger 
and a metre-monger, without a particle of taste, without any pure or genuine ac- 
quaintance or appreciation of the sense, spirit, philosophy, poetry, genius of the 
authors he mangled and besmutted by his emendations and criticisms. In short, he 
was guilty of more sins and stupidities than any one of the commentators of Shak- 
speare ; and, in saying this, we think we put his atrocities in the strongest light, 
ln profound ignorance, or forgetfulness, or contempt of history, this Bentley suggests 
the alteration, we shall by and by set forth, in a passage of Ode xii. book i.— 


* Romulum post hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an superbos 
Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 

Nobile lethum.” 


Instead of “ dubito, an Catonis,” Bentley proposes to read ‘ dubito anne Curti,” on 
the ground, that Cato having been opposed to the Julian family, it was much more 
probable that Horace spoke of the fabled death of Curtius. Now this the com- 
mentator does, moreover, in the face of the famous passage, Ode i. book ii— 


‘* Audire magnos jam videor duces, 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos ; 
Et cuncta terrarum subacta, 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis ;”* 


and in the face of a multitude of other passages in commendation of the moral, 
patriotic life, and, above all, the death of Cato, which are to be found in all parts of 
the works of Horace. The commentator would seem to be unaware that Cato was an 
especial favourite with the poets, orators, historians, and philosophers, and that his 
memory was most specially honoured by those two accomplished scholars, Julius and 
Augustus. He was their enemy, and the enemy of their house; but that did not 
prevent them from honouring him exceedingly. Two sayings, with respect to him, 
are reported of Julius Cwsar: “ Invideo morti tue, Cato, nam et tu gloria mex in- 
vidisti,” And, again,— Tuam ego tibi mortem invideo, Cato, quia tu mihi salutem 
tuam invidisti.” The feelings of Augustus upon the subject were quite as strong. 
When a friend, who entertained him, caalegioall for receiving him in the house which 
had formerly been Cato’s, he rebuked him, adding, that Cato was a man whose memory 
deserved to be revered. Besides, in relation to the statement “‘ that Augustus made 
use of some expressions frequently and remarkably in his daily discourse, is apparent 
by his letters under his own hand,” Suetonius says, amongst the rest, that when he 
exhorted any person to be content with the existing state of things, be they what they 
might, the expression he used would be, ‘‘ Contenti simus hoc Catone ;” meaning, 
by this quaint phrase, if we caunot have that Cato, who was so excellent a person, let 
us be content with such a one as we can get. This will serve to shew the babitual 
reverence in which he held the memory of the man. Pope, who, although a man of 


exalted ability, was not, in the least, a scholar, fell into the same error with Bentley, 
when he observes,— 


“« To Cato Virgil gave an honest line ;” 


as though, forsooth, by venturing to laud the Stoic suicide, he was manfully braving 
the displeasure of Augustus. Bah! No such thing. These poets were well aware 
that, in praising Cato, they only harped in with the humour of their master. It was 


* In this passage our excellent Bentley would fain read “ videre” for “ audire !” 


He does not evidently care arush for the authority of MSS. In his rage for “ emenda- 
tions,”’ he was absolutely a monomuniac. 
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pendence,—of a manly sense of tercourse with them, as we may 
worth,—and of a right, saving only fairly judge from his writings, the 
the conventional difference of rank, banner of self-respect. He was 
to a free and becoming share of fa- neither the personal parasite nor 
miliarity. He held out, inall hisin- the biddable panegyrist ; and thus, 


the fashion amongst the Romans to applaud Cato. Even be who chose Pharsalia as 
the theme for his Muse, remarks,— 


“ Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa Catoni.” 


To revert, however, the glorification of dead Cato was in no sort dangerous or dis- 
pleasing to Augustus, ‘‘ the father of his country,” firmly established in his power. 
The circumstances of Cato’s death seem to have struck the Romans, of his own and 
succeeding days, with extraordinary and, in our opinion, undue admiration. His 
panegyrists say he killed himself because, after the defeat of Scipio, he despaired of 
the fortunes of the Republic, and would not see the face of the tyrant. But surely 
the more ancient Romans would not have applauded him for despairing of the 
fortunes of the Republic. Paulus A°milius would not survive the dreadful day of 
Canne. His colleague, the author of the disaster, did; and the senate solemnly 
thanked this spawn of the plebeians, because he had not despaired of the fortunes of 
the Republic. And did not the worthy philosopher despair rather too soon? If 
Marius, quite destitute as he wus, amidst the ruins of Carthage, had despaired, he 
would never have enjoyed the power, honour, and glory of his sixth consulship. 
Certainly the great battles of Pharsalia and Tharsis were lost; and Pompey the 
Great, Labienus, Varus, Metellus, Scipio, and King Juba, were no more ; and there 
was no further hope for the Republican party in Africa ; but Spain yet was true to 
them, the sons of Pompey were in arms, and the stern, stand-up fight of Munda re- 
mained yet to be fought—the sternest, perhaps, and the most doubtful, in which 
Cesar and his fortunes ever were engaged ; as he himself observed, on other fields 
he had fought for glory—on Munda, for life. Accident bad quite as much to do with 
deciding it as the consummate generalship and chivalrous courege of Cesar. Indeed 
more, for it wasa bulldog fight like our own battle of Hastings. The battle was waged 
from sunrise to sunset, by Roman against Roman, hand to hand, the generals on either 
side, Casar and Cneius Pompeius, towards the close of the day, fighting bare-headed, 
on foot, in the foremost ranks, and in the most conspicuous manner. A retrograde 
movement that Labienus made with a division, to preserve the camp from an unpre- 
meditated attack made on it by Bogud the Mauritanian, who had run away from the 
field of battle, gave rise to a rumour that this general was in retreat, and on a sudden 
a panic seized the whole army of the Republicans, which bad hitherto fought so no- 
bly, and flight and carnage ensued. Now it would have been well worth while for 
Cato to have lived to share in the labours of this gallant and all but successful struggle 
of his friends. Had he sailed for Spain with the senators he dismissed from Utica, 
his name would have been a tower of strength to the cause so gallantly sustained by the 
sons of Pompey. But the truth is, Cato, in his death, consulted rather the glory of 
his own name and memory than his duty to the commonwealth, He was sick of life, 
he was weary of the struggle in which he was engaged ; he was disgusted with the 
insincerity, the self-seeking, and ambition, of all with whom he had to act, and thus 
he was determined to withdraw from the scene. Having once in his despair of the 
re-establishment of the old Republic come to this conclusion, the most natural course 
for him to adopt was suicide. His philosophy taught him that when life, from any 
cause, became painful or worthless, it was the wise man’s part to seek relief in death. 
The only alternative was yielding himself up, as he enjoined his son Portius to do, 
to the clemency of Cesar. This was not to be thought of. He hated the gallant of 
his half-sister Servilia, the mother of Marcus Brutus, personally, as he bated the con- 
queror politically ; and for a life which had ceased to have any charms for him it was 
not to be supposed the Stoic would forfeit his renown as a patriot and tyrant-hater. 


“* Contempsit mori 
Qui non concupiscit.”’ 


The doctrine of Cato’s school is explained by Seneca when he states of the man who 
cheerfully puts an end to his life,— 
* Par ille regi, par superis erit.” 


Decidedly Cato, by his death, attained this high position, though, in our mind, to have 
lived on, and continued the struggle for his country, would have been less selfish, it 
not more brave. He, however, surrounded that death with circumstances of touching 
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while sedulously avoiding all really 
disagreeable themes for his Muse, 
however outwardly she may wear 
the aspect of disporting with them, 
he seemed to assert the dignity of his 
mission as a poet, by only vouchsaf- 
ing to offer the gracious incense of 
his praise when he knew it would 
ascend, though small in volume, with 
the fragrant edour and the propitia- 
tory power of a hecatomb in the 
Homeric story, from the hands of a 
worshipper the gods loved well. To 
us it appears, at the same time, that, 
in point of fact, little fat Horace 
lived upon as equal terms of friend- 
ship as it was possible, under the 
circumstances, with his two mighty 
patrons ; and, doubtless, this was the 
result of consummate prudence. The 
affectionate regard endured to the 
last. He, like Mecenas, named, 
when dying, Augustus his heir. 
There was no reason why, leaving so 
little, and having, as far as we can 
learn, no near claim, this bequest 
should be regarded as other than a 
token of gratitude and regard. He 
died in the course of the same year 
which saw his friend Maecenas en- 
tombed, and he was laid by his side. 
His grief would appear to have been 
too truly sincere to have permitted 
him to attempt any elegy or other 
memorial tribute in high verse. In 
this opinion we quite agree with Da- 
cier, who, after reciting the charges of 
ingratitude which might upon the 
first blush of the affair be urged 
against him, thus proceeds to account 
for the poet's silence. We think the 
vindication is triumphant :— 


“ Videamus an historia nobis aliquid 
suggerat quod eum expediat a crimine 
silentii istius, quod quidem primo tam 
suspectum tamque odiosum apparet, 
Dio, de eo anno loquens qui Mecenati 
supremus fuit, enumerat primo omnia 
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felicia que Augusto eo anno contige- 
runt. Ciimque demonstrasset priores 
octo menses nihil ei preter felices eventus 
dedisse, addit finem anni non respon- 
disse principio, mortemque Macenatis 
de-repente interrupsisse prosperorum se- 
riem, ad nonum usque mensem contigit 
continuatam, 

“ Mors igitur Mecenatis non nisi post 
octavum mensem contigit. At quamvis 
Statim post eum mensem exactum con- 
tigisset (quod tamen non constat, cim 
Dio non designet quoto die contigerit) a 
fine Octobris ad vigesimum septimum 
diem Novembris non fuisset Horatio 
spatium primis lachrymis abstergendis. 
Itaque constat eum non diu superstitem 
fuissc amico suo. Quid autem aliud fa- 
cere potuisset quo clarius demonstraret 
quam vehementer eum dilexerit? Tum 
procul-dubio id prestitit, quod ante ali- 
quot annos pollicitus erat, quim ad 
Mecenatem scriberet periculoso morbo 
laborantem et mortem optantem, 


«* Ah, te mew si partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus «que, nec superstes 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 


Ducet ruinam ; non ego perfidum 
Dixi sacramentum : ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque precedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati.’ 


Si astrologis advocatis de natali sua hora 
consultasset Horatius, non potuisset de 
suorum temporum cum Mecenatis tem- 
poribus consensu felicius ariolari. At 
ille magis perspectas habuit amicitiza 
sue quam fatalis sui sideris vires. Nec 
difficile est vera vaticinari, cim in tuo 
arbitrio situm sit, ut confiant que pre- 
dixeris.” 


The conceit in the last passage will 
be better understood by quoting an- 
other line or two from the ode :— 


** Seu Libra, seu me Scorpius aspicit 
Formidolosus, pars violentior 
Natalis hore, seu tyrannus 
Hesperie Capricornus* unde ; 
Utrumgue nostrum incredibili modo 
Consentit astrum,” 


interest and great grandeur; and these had no little influence on the estimation in 


which his memory was held, and will still be ever beld, in song and story. 


But yet, 


notwithstanding this “ eternal blazon,” how infinitely less worthy of admiration is 
the suicide of Cato than that of the profligate Otho. The Republican killed himself 
when he considered that all was lust save life and honour ; the emperor deprived 
himself of life while at the head of numerous and devoted armies and with every pros- 
pect of success in his contest with Vitellius, that he might save the effusion of blood 
and put an end to the civil war, This, surely, was the noblest piece of self-martyr- 


dom the page of history records. 


* Capricorn was supposed to exercise potential influence as well over the 
Western Ocean as over the affairs of the Western World, Augustus was born under 
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We would farther than M. 
Dacier ; for, while believing in the 
poet’s sincere and heartfelt regrets, 
we think that, under any circum- 
stances, he would have shewn the 
true touch of feeling in holding his 
peace. Sorrow does not oak in 
numbers :— 


“ Art and eloquence, 
And all the shows of the world, are frail 
and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their light to 
shade.” 


Probably our Horace, with all ap- 
— and means to boot, would 
nave been of this opinion. As it was, 
Fate did not certainly allow him the 
necessary space of time, and the re- 
quisite vigour of mind, and body to 
make the sacrificial offering. A man 
of genius, after “ wild youth ’s past,” 
can have very, very few friends ; 
his judgment penetrates too deeply 
into the subject it examines ; there is 
no longer any glamour as to the falsely 
flashing intellect he might have been 
once disposed to admire ; his medita- 
tion and experience have enabled him 
to cleave the fabled window into 
man’s bosom, and at a glance to read 
his heart. This dissolves in the 
first instance the one great tie between 
man and man, namely, the supposition 
that they are n earth intermu- 
tually of the order of the cherubim 
in heaven. In the second it reveals, 
through the window aforesaid, more 
than, under any circumstances, a phi- 
losopher cares to love even at the 
best, e % having once loved and 
adopted the same in former years, 
all still wears to him even unto the 
last the aspect of dear and sacred. 
The departure of Mecenas from this 
sublunary scene must have, therefore, 
been, we can well believe, to Horace 
a severe deprivation. Not, however, 
that we fancy with the romantic 
commentator it killed him outright, 
though it did undoubtedly remove 
one of the causas vivendi. 

We are of opinion that Byron has 
set forth the true doctrines on this 


subject in the splendid of 

Childe Harold, ending with— 

“And thus the heart will break, yet 
brokenly live on.” 


The sears left by the loss of those 
most dear to us are always liable to 
break out afresh. The slightest in- 
cident that has the power to strike 
the electric chain which binds the 
present with the past will cause it ; 
but, though grief poison existence, it 
does not slay. Horace was selfish ; in 
his own phrase, Epicuri de grege 
porcus. But what does the avowed 
selfishness of such a being as Horace 
mean? Simply that he was a philo- 
sopher ; and this it was his sportive 
expression conveyed to those who 
knew him. He was neither a fool 
nor a hypocrite. lis mind was 
racked neither by avarice nor 
ambition, nor a passion for fame nor 
lust in the shape of love. He was 
content, unaffectedly content with 
the decent means of existence — with 
what we Englishmen would call a 
quiet, comfortable home, and, more- 
over, a bachelor’s home; for, with 
every mee from his famili- 
arity with the emperor, he never 
dreamed of seeking that alliance with 
birth and fortune which must have 
been within his ; he remained, 
like the “hono kinsman” of 


Dryden,— 
“ Lord of himself, uncumber'd with a 


wife,” 


Indeed it would be a an ee on the 
grand common sense of this poet's 
character to presume to say for a 
moment the writer of the second 
satire of the first book was capable of 
the absurdity of contemplating a 
union with a Roman lady; and espe- 
cially when he had before his ver 
eyes the fact, that his particular friend, 

ugustus, could not avoid cornuting 
his most dearly beloved friend Mx- 
cenas, as a matter of caprice. 

For political ambition, Horace had 
no taste at all. Augustus wanted to 
make him his private secretary, and 


this sign ; and Theagenes, upon casting his nativity, predicted for him “ sovereign 


sway and masterdom.” 


When Octavius became emperor, he had medals struck, 


with bis own head on the one side and the figure of Capricorn on the other :— 
“ Tu, Capricorne, regis quicquid sub sole cadente,” &c.—Senv. in Georgic. 


“ Quid moveant Pisces, animosaque signa Leonis ? 
Latus et Hesperia quid Capricornus aqua ?” 


Prorent. lib, iv. eleg. 1. 
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wrote to Maecenas to that effect ; but 
this offer, so tempting to any man 
seeking wealth and influence, the 
poet had the firmness and philosophic 
prudence to decline, and, though 
then but recently taken under the 
emperor’s patronage, he had the con- 
summate grace and ability to decline 
it, so as to give no offence. As toa 
passion for fame, that is to say, ap- 
plause and glorification from the 
multitude, he seems to us to have 
despised it utterly : 
** Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo,” 


was, we believe, one of the deepest 
feelings of his heart. He wrote only 
for his high friends, some higher 
than he, by the adventitious cireum- 
stance of birth, and wealth, and the 
real advantages of military or political 
services, as he was higher than some 
of them as the poet and philosopher, 
but all equally high with himself by 
large and congenial scholarship. 
This we will endeavour to make a 
little more plain by and by. The 
phrase that we have used, “ lust in 
the shape of love,” demands our first 
inquiry, and that shall be brief. We 
refer you, gentle reader, to his second 
satire, first book, which is quite too 
true to be quoted at large in a fac- 
titious state of society. Perhaps, 
however, the substance, the moral, 
the leading idea, may be found in 
one inoffensive expression— 


“ Parabilem amo Venerem facilemque.” 


Certainly this satire, without con- 
descending to address itself to the 
conscience of man, and so dwelling 
upon the sin and rascality, takes the 
other and more potential course, of 
demonstrating in the clearest manner 
the silliness, the meanness, the utter 
stupidity, the vicious insanity of any 
rational being’s taking the trouble and 
incurring the risk and consequences, 
the regrets and self-reproaches, at- 
tendant upon seduction or adultery. 
Nothing can be made plainer from 
his reasoning than that both are 
offences against common sense which 
no sane gentleman could commit, at 
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least deliberately, or of malice afore- 
thought. For himself Horace says, 
Matronam willam tango. All he as- 
pires to in a lady-love, in classe secun- 
da, libertina, togata, is, that she be 
neat and clean, simplex mundlitiis, 
blithe of cheer, gentle of mood, good- 
tempered, and soft-voiced, dulce ri- 
dens, dulce loquens, and well-formed, 
or, in his own words,— 


«* Candida rectaque sit, munda hactenus, 
ut neque longa, 

Nec magis alba velit, quam det natura, 
videri.” 


About rank, title, name, or mere 
beauty of face, he does not care a 
rush. His own imagination serves 
to deify his mistress :— 


“ Tlia et Egeria est: do nomen quod- 
libet illi,”* 


The philosopher who had the 
faculty of thus idealising the Pyrrhas 
and the Lalages could afford to be 
supremely indifferent to the Julias, 
and Livias, and Pompeias, and Tul- 
lias, and Faustas, and Cornelias; and 
thus decidedly his state was more 
gracious, as the noble Roman ladies, 
the matrone, were at all times of the 
Republic and the Empire the least 
loveable class of the female commu- 


= 

Ve have said that Horace was a 
selfish man, and he has said it him- 
self; yet, after all, how can a man 
who does not feel for himself feel 
for others; and, quere, whether the 
two species of feeling are not pro- 
portional? Sooth to say, the strongest 


yassion we apprehend of which 
lorace was capable was friendship. 
His addresses to Meecenas, Augustus, 
Virgil, and his other friends, ring 
like true metal. Weare sure he was 
sincere when he exclaimed,— 


“ Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus 
amico.” 


And certainly in human life there is 
nothing so exquisitely delicious and 
delightful, ain that raises man 
in his own estimation and conscious- 
ness so near Divinity, as the free in- 


* Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in one of her poems, bears testimony to the 
feasibility of this illusion, for she says, talking of the philosophic and unfayoured 


lovers of ladies of quality,— 


“ They enjoy our charms 
In another's arms.” 
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tercommunion of lofty and well- 
cultivated minds — minds soari 
serenely above all vulgar errors an 

rturbations — loving truth, and 
yeauty, and goodness, and know- 
ledge only, and worshipping only 
these, and recognising and ascertain- 
ing them every where and in every 
thing with the penetrating glance 
and the electric rapidity of the initi- 
ated and favoured votary ; and this, 
too, is one of the few enjoyments of 
which human nature is capable that 
does not perish with our vigorous 
manhood. Horace was blessed with 
this intercommunion in its most en- 
chanting and noblest form ; his friends, 
who were well-nigh all great actors 
upon the theatre of the world, were 
at the same time philosophers and 
schoiars in the widest and wisest sense 
of the words, and men of genius. 
Their reunions must have been, in- 
deed, the noctes ceneque Deum, if 
we may presume to judge from some 
that we have ourselves enjoyed with 
our own humble friends in these 
degenerate days, and by virtue of 
that standard lift our eyes towards 
the magnitude and intensity of the 
intellectual delight of such a society 
as was formed by Augustus, Mzxce- 
nas, Horace, Virgil, Plotius, Varius, 
Pollio, and the other bright particu- 
lar stars which formed the galaxy 
that shone over the imperial court. 
Betwixt the three, namely, Augustus, 
Mecenas, and Horatius, there was, 
in more than one respect, the firma 
amicitia based on the idem velle atque 
idem nolle. All had the faculty of 
labour and the love of pleasure in 
the highest degree curiously com- 
bined, and the most utter hatred of 
all social humbug, whatever form it 
might assume. ‘They had all, too, 
that wariness of wisdom, that entire 
self-knowledge and self-command, 
that clear-seeing, imperturbable, im- 
passible common sense, which form 
the great elements of enduring suc- 
cess in every walk of human life. 
‘They all had, too, the spirit of their 
position and the spirit of their age ; 
and of both it may be said truly, as 
it was said by Voltaire of one,— 

“« Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age 

De son age a tous les malheurs.” 


And this was the dictum of a spirit 
peculiarly kindred to their own. 
They looked upon life in that phi- 


losophic light that it has been de- 
picted in by so many illustrious poets, 
ancient and modern, and, in fact, re- 

rded by not a few, all of whom, 
nowever, took the key-note of their 
exquisite compositions from the pro- 
verbial saying of old Greece, Mies 
6 Bios. 

Amongst the rest there are fine 
passages on this theme in Horace 
himself, in Lucian, and in our own 
Shakspeare. They will start up in 
the recollection of every scholar. St. 
Chrysostom, we find, elaborated and 
enlarged the old pagan monition, 
stating that life was at once a drama 
and a dream, as we would roughly 
translate his words; and Shelley, in 
enunciating the Berkleian theory in 
verse, carried this a little farther into 
transcendentalism, by speaking of the 
world we live in as a place 


“ Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And life itself is but the shadow of a 
dream.” 


But perhaps the most striking of 
all the philosophic utterings on a 
subject very near to our business and 
bosoms is that by Seneca, in one of 
his Epistles ; and the reason we think 
so is, that the principle it involves 
would appear to have been peculiarly 
a motive one with human kind under 
all manner of circumstances, and in 
all ages. Seneca says, “ Quomodo 
fabula, sic vita; non quamdiu, sed 
quam bene acta fabula, sic vita ; non 
quamdiu, sed quam bene acta sit, refert. 
Nihil ad rem pertinet quo loco de- 
sinas. Quocunque voles desine: tan- 
tim bonam clausulam impone.” Yes, 
this anxiety for the benam clausulam, 
the desire to make the exit from the 
stage of life as the well-graced actor, 
operates well-nigh universally on 
human kind. This it is, in times of 
civil strife or of high excitement from 
other causes, makes somany criminals, 
as well as victims, “step stately to 
their graves.” Sex, rank, wealth, 
birth, education, guilt, innocence, 
seem to have no peculiar effect on the 
actor’s last display. The infamous 
Egalité died as bravely as the virtu- 
ous Bailly ; the guilty Anne Boleyn 
as firmly and becomingly as the pure 
and good Jane Gray ; the-daughter 
of the poor engraver (Madame Ro- 
land) with as much grandeur and 
dignity—nay, with more grandeur 
and dignity, and, above all, gentle- 
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ness, the peculiarly loveable at- 
tribute in woman—than the de- 
scendant of the German Cesars. 
Throughout the whole Reign of Ter- 
ror there were only two, of all those 
murdered under the hands of the 
executioner, who did not meet their 
fate with decent fortitude. There, 
too, as formerly in England in the 
days of the tyrant Henry VIII. and 
of his daughter Bloody Mary, “the 
scaffold echoed with the jest.” Our 
author himself, Seneca predives, had 
jussu Neronis, whom he was plotting 
to assassinate, the opportunity of il- 
lustrating his own theory, and of 
making a dignified exit. 

But to return to Horace and his 
friends. They all three alike looked 
upon life as a drama, and all played 
the parts which Fortune had assigned 
them with a proper contempt for the 
spectators and a scrupulous regard 
for themselves. They believed in 
themselves and nothing else, except 
in the way of intercommunicatory 
friendship, and the alliance — that 
dearest of all alliances — the alliance 
of intellect, knowledge, and contempt, 
for the common herd of human kind, 
as not of the same clay, even although 
it be subjected in life to the same 
conditions Alexander the Great la- 
mented, and in death confounded with 
the vilest dust. 

Augustus, on his death-bed, asked 
his surrounding friends “ if they 
thought he had played his part in 
life properly, and, if so, to grant the 
usual applause to the retiring actor 
at the end of the performance.” And 
after he had “ played out the play,” 
after a life in which it is doubted 
whether he wrought more good or 
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evil, and in which he a in the 
most opposite lights, blending labour 
with licentiousness, and craft, hy- 
pocrisy, and cruelty, with many god- 
ike qualities, he had the clausulum 
from his friends, and for himself 
the easy release and dismissal, — the 
tidavaeiey, for which he had always 
prayed, retiring from the world like 
a full guest* from a banquet, and 
murmuring with his last breath, in 
his wife’s embraces, “In osculis Livi, 
nostri conjugii memor vive, ac vale!” 
Thus, as Bacon observed, this pro- 
found simulator died with a com- 
pliment on his lips to a lady who was 
afterwards accused of poisoning him ; 
but that was an absurd calumny. 
The binding conjugiun between the 
parties, however, was one of intellect, 
for Augustus was the reverse of a 
faithful husband, and, so far from 
being a jealous wife, Livia was as 
complaisant in catering for his plea- 
sures as Catherine de Medicis was for 
those of her son Henrilll. Ifthere 
be any truth in the Pythagorean 
doctrine, the very soul of Ulysses 
had passed into the body of Augustus; 
and of Livia it was most happily 
observed by Caligula, that she was 
Ulyssem stolatum — Ulysses in petti- 
coats. 

The friends of the emperor, Mz- 
cenas, Horace, and Virgil, all died 
before him; at the last he must have 
felt something weary and lonely, and 
we can accordingly understand with- 
out difficulty why he took his depar- 
ture from this phantasmal scene with 
so much philosophical resignation. 
Like Horace and Mecenas, he was 
naturally of a weakly constitution, 
and had many severe fits of illness. 


* That Horace shared this opinion of his friend’s, and, perhaps, had often canvassed 
the question of the preferable form of death with him, Maecenas, and Virgil, may be 
fancied from the following passage in Sat. i. lib. i.:— 


Inde fit ut rard, qui se vixisse beatum 
Dicat, et exacto contentus tempore vite 
Cedat, uti conviva satur, reperire queamus.” 


Pope has given no bad imitation of this passage :— 


‘“« From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank’d Heaven that he lived and that he died.” 


It is curious to remark how frequently it happens that great men meet with that man- 


ner of death which they have been in lifetime known to desire. 
Augustus died as we have seen. 
the most desirable death was that the most sudden 2nd unforeseen, 


first C:esars illustrate this, 


gustus the easy one he preferred, 


The cases of the two 
Julius declared that 
He hadit. Au- 
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Mecenas certainly, probably Horace 
also, shortened iis life by profuse 
indulgence ; the former laboured 
under slow intermittent fever and 
insomnium for a considerable space of 
time before his death. We have no 
account of the mode or manner of 
Horace’s departure from life; we 
may conclude, however, it was gentle ; 
that he, too had his siéazea. In 
point of fact, we know very little 
about him, except what he has been 
pleased to disclose in his own writings ; 
but there he speaks almost as plainly 
about himself as Montaigne does. An 
epigram of Maecenas and some letters 
of Augustus remain to shew the affec- 
tionate regard he was held in by them. 
There is little more beyond the re- 
velations of his own little volume. 
We know that he was Jibertino patre 
natum, and that that father, though 
in humble station and circumstances, 
spared no expense in giving him the 
best education Rome and Athens 
could afford. That he availed him- 
self of this in the highest degree his 
works testify. Marcus Brutus in- 
duced him to leave his philosophical 
studies at Athens and join the army. 
He appointed him to a military tri- 
buneship—a post equivalent in rank 
to a colonelcy of foot in our army. 
The post was high for a young man of 
four-and-twenty,* and one too who 
could not have served before. It 
proves that even at this early period 
of his life he must have won his way 
by his talents and character into the 
best society, and lived in it famili- 
arly, and, moreover, that he was 
esteemed by one of “the noblest Ro- 
mans of them all,” or else surely he 
would not have been promoted by 
him to military rank from the stu- 
dious quiet of the groves of the Aca- 
deme. He was present at the battle 
of Philippi, so disastrous to his friends, 
und, for a time, to himself, and ‘in 
after-years he jokes about having left 
his shield on the field in no very chi- 
valrous manner,—* relicté non bene 
parmula.” He, however, knows little 
of human nature who can believe 
that, if Horace had really played the 
coward, he would have proclaimed 
it in base jest. No, we apprehend 


that the consciousness that he had 
done his duty, and that it was known 
he had, could alone have induced 
him to sport with such a subject, all 
courtier as he was. The fact that he 
had been the friend of Brutus was in 
itself a strong recommendation to the 
leaders of the opposite pet. The 
admiration of Brutus’s character was 
general, even amongst the enemies 
that Cesar’s murder alone raised up 

gainst him. Shakspeare, who in 
his wonderful play of Julius Cesar 
has seized and depicted the leading 
features in the characters of the 
principal personages of the day with 
an accuracy, discrimination, and jus- 
tice, unsurpassed by any other writer, 
however great that writer's classical 
and historical knowledge may have 
been, has put into the mouth of An- 
tony a speech which admirably ex- 
pressed the general feeling towards 
Brutus :— 


‘* This was the noblest Roman of them 
all: 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Ce. 
sar ; 

Ife only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of 
them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature might 
stand up, 

And say to all the world, This was a 
man !” 


Nor did the fact to which we have 
alluded escape the nicest and noblest 
depictor of the illustrious Romans 
time has yet produced. Shakspeare 
knew that the stamp of excellence 
was on all who had been the friends 
or followers of Brutus. He makes 
the victor Octavius say,— 


* All that served Brutus, I will entertain 
them,” 


It was, accordingly, in the eyes of 
Mecenas or Augustus, no disparage- 
ment to Horace that he had borne 
arms on the side of Brutus ; and con- 
genial knowledge and studies, tastes 
and temperament, would naturally 
soon raise the man, even independ- 
ent of the poet, to the favour of his 
great acquaintances. But he rose 


* This is the period to which he alludes when he says :— 


** Non ego hoc ferrem, calidus juventa. 
Consule Planco.”’ 
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not only to a high place in their 
favour, but also, as we have seen, in 
their affections. The life of the poet 
is, for the most part, cssentially an 
inward life. Very little is known of 
the private life, personal appearance, 
and physical peculiarities of any of 
the great Roman poets beyond what 
can be gathered from their own 
works. It was so with our Horace toa 
great extent ; but we have some other 
slight memorials of him. It appears, 
as well from certain letters of Au- 
gustus, which have come down to us, 
as from the poct’s own Satires, that 
he was short and fat. ‘The emperor 
tells him upon ene occasion that he 
seems to be afraid lest his books 
should be bigger than himself, and 
adds, “ Sed, si tibi statura deest, cor- 
pusculum non deest.” On another 
occasion he calls him “ homuncionem 
lepidissimum.” IIe lived chiefly, ow- 
ing to the delicacy of his health, at 
his Sabine farm, and frequently win- 
tered at ‘Tarentum. Augustus ad- 
mired his poetry excessively, and be- 
lieved entirely in its immortality. 
There is little doubt that, so long as 
letters shall last, the poet and the 
patron will alike prove to be true 
prophets on this subject. The monu- 
mentum is there @re perennius ; and 
even Augustus was not wrong in 
wishing, for the sake of enduring re- 
membrance, to travel down the stream 
of time in company with his laureat. 
The Carmen Seculare and many 
other pieces were written at his ex- 
press request, and we owe to his in- 
stigation the fourth book of the Odes, 
though, doubtless, as has been ob- 
served by the commentators, several 
of the odes therein had been already 
composed at an carlier period and 
lay in the poet's desk. The emperor, 
moreover, in one of his letters tells 
Ilorace he is angry with him for not 
making more frequent mention of 
the name of Augustus in his writ- 
ings, and asks him if he fears it will 
disgrace him in the eyes of posterity 
if he should appear as his familiar 
friend. 
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Horace lived to the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, and therefore pro- 
bably as long as he would wisely 
have desired to live. In his last ill- 
ness he was too weak to sign a will, 
but he nominated Augustus as his 
heir before the requisite number of 
witnesses. No poet of the Augustan 
age was held in higher estimation by 
the great and learned than Horace, 
and from that hour to the present he 
has continued an especial favourite 
with individuals of the same order in 
all nations. He proclaimed no more 
than the truth when he said,— 


“ Exegi monumentum ere perenuius, 

Regalique sity Pyiamidum altius ; 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impo- 
tens 

Possit di:uere, aut innumerabilis 

Anpnorum sesies, et fuga temporum.”’ * 


In his own time, however, as in 
ours, he could have only had an 
audience of admirers, fit though few, 
erhaps fewer, as we shall shew, in 
fis own day than at present; and, if 
so, his prophecy — 

“« Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens.” 


But he desired no vulgar audience, 
he scorned the censure of the many, 
and he despised their applause. He 
has given full expressions to his 
feelings in these respects in the tenth 
satire of the first book. Amongst 
other things he says,— 

“ Neque, te ut misetur turba, labores, 
Covtentus paucis lectoribus. An tua 

demens 

Vilibus in Judis dictari carmina malis ? 
Non ego.’ 


Ile then gocs on to express his utter 
contempt for literary “bugs” and 
buffoons (as before of the mob), and 
then procecds to enumerate those for 
whose good opinion he is solicitous,— 
* Plotius, et Varius, Maecenas, Vir- 
giliusque,” 


and so forth, who were at once 
learned men and his friends, doctos 
et amicos. In truth, he never could 


* Ovid sings, in a similar strain of triumph,— 


** Jamque opus exegi, quod non Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
, 


Nec poterit ferrum, nec edux abolere vetustas, 


t We are aware that in the schools of modern Europe he has not escaped the doom 


he so earnestly deprecated. 
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But that does not affect what we have already said, as he 
certainly has found there very few admirers. 


& 
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have had a large circle of readers, 
much less of admirers, in his own day. 
MSS. were few in number and not 
generally circulated. Next, his 
works must have been nearly unin- 
telligible to all those who spoke only 
the lingua vulgaris or rustica, and 
quite incapable of affording to them 
cither instruction or amusement. 
Again, even to the higher classes, 
who spoke the lingua urbana, or pure 
Latin, unless they were also familiar 
with the Greek tongue, the odes 
must have appeared shorn of half 
their grace and beauty, and been in 
many of those Grecised forms of ex- 
pression, which he first introduced 
into Latin poetry, incapable of being 
comprehended by them. ‘These con- 
siderations will serve to shew how 
restricted must have been in his own 
day the audience endowed with the 
means of appreciating his merits 
as a poet generally. It will also 
point out the fulfilment, though 
im a way he little contemplated, 
of his prophecy that his fame 
would increase with the flow of time, 
since now he is the delight of the 
learned in all the higher classes of 
the European nations, and the con- 
ventional and artificial language in 
which he wrote (we call it so in con- 
tradistinction to a national language) 
is as well understood as it was by any 
of his contemporaries, excepting those 
who were themselves great writers 
and scholars and concurred with him 
in the lofty task, reserved for the 
historians, orators, and pocts of the 
Augustan age, of giving the last just 
extension to the Latin vocabulary, 
and to the Latin language the last 
power of expression of which it was 
capable, and the last polish of which 
it was susceptible. But this view 
seems to us to be fraught with so 
much of curiosity and importance, 
that we are unwilling to let it go 
forth to the ordinary readers of ma- 
gazines unsupported by high author- 
ity. We accordingly quote from 
Hlope’s treatise O2 the Origin and 
Prospects of Maun, the most suecinet 
and beautiful, and withal, upon the 
whole, the most correct and just his- 
tory and consideration of the Latin 
language with which it has been our 
fortune to meet :— 


*‘ Ancient Celtica extended from the 
mouth of the Po, one way, to the outlets 


of the Rhine the other, It included at 
one time, nut only what was called Gal- 
lia Proper, but what has since, in conse- 
quence of fresh irruptions of Teutonic 
tribes, received the name of Lombardy. 
Of the Italian peninsula the earliest in- 
habitan's not of Grecian origin seem all 
to have been of the Celtic race. The 
different dialects spoken at this day, even 
at Florence and at Rome, far from only 
seeming, as we generally regard them, 
later corruptions of the Latin, appear all 
to have been so many earlier varieties 
only of the original Celtic dialect, spoken 
before it was refined into Latin, since to 
the last these dialects have continued to 
bear, not as they would have done had 
they only been corruptions of the Latin, 
the same common name with the latter, 
but the distinctive appellation of the 
several distinct peculiar regions in which 
they arose. 

“‘ Of Latium the peculiar dialect origi- 
nally bore the greatest affinity to the Os- 
can, itself a ramification of the Celtic. In 
fact, the names of the Roman deities not 
borrowed from those of the Greeks were 
purely Celtic, and Dionysius Halicar. 
nasseusis expressly says that the ancient 
language of Rome was neither wholly 
Greek nor wholly barbarian. ‘The oldest 
specimens of it remaining—a hymn of the 
Fratres Arvales—referred to the fabulous 
era of Romulus, and a fragment of the 
laws of Numain Festus, are nearly allied 
to the Celtic. 

“ By the higher classes of Rome, 
themselves composed of heterogeneous 
elements from all the surrounding states 
made in its wide basin to flow together 
and to mix, its first rustic language was 
subsequently refined into the more lofty 
dialect, never familiarly used by the 
Plebs, which seems to have been, under 
the name of Latin, confined to its Patri- 
cians, and of which the still remaining in- 
scriptions shew how little the oithogra- 
phy was fixed. Its first improvement 
appeurs to have been derived from the 
Pelasgic Greeks of Etruria, from whom 
the Romans borrowed their earliest in- 
dustry, arts, sciences, civil and religious 
institutions, The latter polish seems to 
have been given it by the AZolian and 
Doric dialects of Magna Grecia, Thanks 
to these, it became disencumbered of the 
auxiliary verb, and enriched with numer- 
ous Greek words and constructions. 


** Ennius, the poet, was the first who 
greatly improved the Latin language. 
Viautus added new distinctions between 
the diction of the Patricians and the 
Plebeians ; but even Cicero still mentions 
how few in his time were the ladies of 
that capital who spoke its language cor- 
rectly. Nay, Quinctilianu: himself speaks 
ot the difficulty of learning pure Latin in 
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the midst of Rome. The idiom of the 
lower class was called the lingua vulgaris, 
or rustica ; that of the higherclass alone 
was distinguished by the name of urbana. 
Indeed, to the last the Roman people de- 
lighted in farces in which prevailed the 
Oscan dialect, the first that was spoken 
on the site of Rome, 

“ The delivery of the Latin seems to 
have been as studied as its forms were 
artificial. The cantilena, still preserved 
in their conversation by the modern Ro. 
mans, was in the set speeches of the an- 
cients carried to the highest pitch. Ac- 
cording to Cicero, Caius Gracchus used 
to be attended in the rostrum by a flute- 
player, who, before he began his orations, 
gave him the proper intonations ; and we 
know from Cicero and others what im- 
portance was in Roman oratory attached 
to the propriety, the elegance, and the 
impressiveness of action. 

“The Latin language of Rome con- 
fined to the higher classes can never have 
been considered as the true criterion of 
the civilisation of the Plebs of Italy, or 
even of that of the population of the eter- 
nal city itself, taken in general. It was 
the stilted result, when Kome became the 
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capital of the known world, of an artifi- 
cial turgescence. It ceased with the 
greatness of Rome. 

‘* When the seat of the empire became 
from the banks of the Tiber transferred 
to the shores of the Hellespont ; when the 
Romans no longer felt proud to borrow 
forms of art from the Greeks, but the 
Greeks thought to acquire consequence 
by calling themselves Romans; when 
their own language, degenerated from its 
primitive purity, took the name of Ro- 
maic ; the Latin itself again lost its arti- 
ficial inflation, relapsed into those laxer 
and less turgid forms, never wholly aban - 
doned by the bulk of its population, and 
became more akin to the other Italian 
dialects. The pompous Latin only ree 
mained the vehicle of erudition and of 
science among the learned men of Europe, 
who were still ashamed of speaking their 
vernacular tongue.” * 


Having now placed this matter in 
a clear light, it is evident we should 
be correct in assuming, that Horace 
has now in every nation of Europe 
a larger circle of admirers than in his 
own day he had at Rome. He has 


* Dr. Arnold's views of the origin of the Latin language might at first sight ap. 
pear to be something different; but on closer examination, and after looking to his 
“additions and corrections,” as well as to the text of his History of Rome, we find 
them to be essentially the same ; and that the excellent historian’s theory unconsciously 
(for he had probably never seen Hope's work) adjusts itself to that of the wonderful 
scholar we have quoted, who already, without the aid of Niebuhr's researches, had 
arrived at an indisputably right conclusion, Arnold says, “ Politically, Rome and 
Latium were clearly distinguished, but their language appears to have been the same, 
The language is different from the Etruscan and from the Oscan. The Romans, 
therefore, ure so fur marked out as distinct from the great nations of Central Italy, 
whether Etruscans, Umbrians, Sabines, or Samnites.” But he afterwards remarks 
that the Latins were a mixed people, partly Pelasgians, and partly Oscans, the Oscans 
being the conquering and ruling race ; hence the Oscan element in the Latin language 
as spoken by the Romans and those of the “ Latin name ;” and the fact observed by 
Niebulir, that whilst the terms relating to agriculture and domestic life, such as domus, 
ager, avatrum, bos, vinum, oleun, lac, ovis, sus, are akin to the Greek or Pelasgic portion of 
the language, those relating to warfare are mostly Oscan, such as duellum, hasta, ensis, 
sagitta, und quite different from the corresponding Greek terms. The Latins, as the 
doctor correctly supposes in the text, belonged to that great race which, in very early 
times, overspread both Greece and Italy under the various names of Pelasgians, Tyr- 
rhenians, and Siculians ; and from his ‘‘ additions” we may perceive that he has come 
to the just conclusion, that the Oscans, Etruscans, and Hellenes, belonged to the same 
family, and that a relationship subsists between the several languages spoken by those 
apparently very distinet nations, and who intermutually disclaimed connexion with 
each other. One and all, in short, as Hope has argued, belonged to the hordes of 
Celti, Keltoi, or Galloi, who, migrating from the shores of Western Asia, where they 
gave their name to Galatia, at an early period poured over Greece Proper, and thence, 
as it is supposed, passed ulong the banks of the Danube, went on to Gaul and Britain, 
and flowed round to Italy and Spain. ‘To borrow an illustration from our own country, 
the relation between Pelasgians, Oscans, and Hellenes, seems to be pretty similar to 
that between Saxons, Danes, and Normans. ‘The Etruscan, Arnold recognises as a 
distant cousin of the Greek tongue, denying it to be, as Lanzi alleges, a sister. It 
is not supposed to form any cognisable element in the Latin larguage, though every 
body knows how deeply indebted Rome was to the Etrurians for its arts, social con- 
dition, institutions, ceremonies, and religion. ‘lhe closeness of kindred between Greek 
and Latin is manifest, Catru and Rouille, in their History of Rome, state, upon the 
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been the favourite, too, of many a 
prince and minister of state since Au- 
gustus and his friend Maecenas flou- 
rished. For one, take Louis X VILI.; 
he had his works all by heart. We 
know not what the feelings of the 
King of the French may be towards 
him, but certainly Louis Philippe, 
being very like Horace’s imperial pa- 
tron in several other respects, may 
probably resemble him in this also, 
and love the Ausonian bard. ‘Then, 
as to ministers of state, hosts of them 
have delighted in turning his odes 
into their vernacular language. In- 
deed, no poet has ever had a larger 
and more equable flow of admiration 
than Horace. His Satires and Epis- 
tles have always been especially 
esteemed by the wise and learned. 
Nothing can be more just or more 
exquisitely expressed than Persius’s 
remarks with reference tothem. The 
epithet vafer is peculiarly felici- 
tous :— 


*““Omne vafer vitium ridente Flaccus 
amico 

Tangit, et admissus circum precordia 
lucdit, 

Callidus excusso populum suspendere 
naso.” 


The criticism quoted from Lipsius 
is also very happy,—* Horatius in 
Satiris placidus, lenis, quietus, monet 
sepius quam castigat; sed ito pra- 
clare tamen hoc ipsum, ut in ea parte 
et arte nihil possit supra eum.” 
The epistle to the Pisos, touching 
the art of poetry, is smooth, elegant, 
sensible, and just. There is nothing 
original in it, being as it is taken 
almost bodily from Aristotle, but the 
appropriation is well and felicitously 
made. If we were to regard it as 
treatise relating to poetry in general, 


it would not, it is true, be entitled to 
high praise. The subject at large is 
too slightly and loosely treated ; but, 
in fact, the first eighty or ninety 
verses alone are devoted to the con- 
sideration of poetry in general, the 
main object of the author being to 
promote the reform of dramatic 
poetry, and prescribe rules for the 
dramatist’s guidance. 

But, to qualify our praise with a 
spice of just censure, we may observe 
that in the course of his critical re- 
marks he falls into one egregious 
error, strange in so exccllent a Greek 
scholar, and one, too, who had stu- 
died Homer well, and was, upon the 
whole, a great admirer of the poet, 
albeit he does accuse him of nodding, 
—a fact, by the way, that we ourselves 
never could discover. Addressing 
the writer, he says,— 


“ Honoratum si forté reponis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget 

armis !” 


Now setting aside the ampiger and 
acer, which are mere vulgar, com- 
monplace epithets for the hero of 
the Jliad, all the rest is absurdly 
untrue. Achilles is neither passion- 
ate, nor inexorable, but directly the 
reverse. Ile never does deny that 
laws were made for him as well as 
others; he does not strive to carry 
every thing with the strong hand. 
What are the facts? He is treated 
with the most stinging injustice and 
indignity by Agamemnon in the pre- 
sence of the assembled chiefs. ‘The 
impulse of his mind is to slay the 
tyrant who had insulted him, but 
prudence and better feeling forbid, 
and he suppresses his passion. Le 


authority of Dionysius Halicarnassensis (lib. iv.), that the Romans originally used 
the Greek alphabet, and that in the time of Augustus the treaty between Tarquinius 
Superbus and the Gabians, written with Greek characters in the Latin language, was 
to be seen inscribed on a column in the temple of Jupiter. If this be true, the column 
must have been put into the temple as a monument of antiquity. burt to return to our 
quotation from Hope. Having read many works upon the subject he treats, we are of 
opiion that the one man of genius, supported by vast and various learning, bas ex- 
pounded in tiese few paragraphs the result of the whole mass of facts collected by 
more minute searchers and more delving inquirers. 

We cannot, however, concur with lope in his sneer at the use of Latin by the 
learned. We regret that the practice has been discontinued. We might have had 
all that was valuable in the works, critical and other, of the German writers and com- 
mentutors, while it would be imposible for them to have writien in Latin the heaps 
of unintelligible trash tuey have poured forth in their own vernacular lar. guige. 
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sees the man is drunk,* and he tells 
him so, and goes his way. In Dry- 
den’s version he calls him,— 


* Drunkard and dastard, insolent and 
mean,” 


and is content with using hard words, 
instead of dealing shrewd blows. But 
Agamemnon, from pride and stub- 
bornness, carries out, sober, the threats 
he had given utterance to under the 
excitement of wine. Does Achilles 
then deny that laws were made for 
him? No, though stricken with 
grief, he yields up the blooming cap- 
tive of his valour peaceably to the 
heralds. Ile submits to the tyran- 
nical mandate of the commander-in- 
chief. He makes no appeal to arms— 
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whole tenor of his conduct to Phenix, 
Patroclus, and all his friends, and, 
above all, to the woful Priam, prove 
him to be of a gentle, loving nature. 
He turns aside, in the very transport 
of his furious triumph over dead 
Hector, to mourn his beloved com: 
panion, who 


* Lies at the ships a corpse unwept, 
unburied.” 


Inexorable ? Why the very facts of 
the story prove the contrary; and 
our accomplished little friend Horace 
is utterly and absolutely mistaken in 
every point and particular of the 
hero's character.t+ 

When, however, we come to view 
Horace as the Roman lyric poet, he 


he contents himself with withdraw- 


stands alone a bright, particular star. 
ing from the field of battle. The 


Quinctilianus justly and beautifully 


* There can be no doubt Agamemnon, king of men, was drunk. His character as 
a devoted wine-bibber, no less than the folly of outraging the bravest and best of the 


Greeks, confirms the accusation of the goddess-born Pelides. What does he himself 
say to Idomeneus ?— 


* Thee, fighting, feasting, howsoe’er employed, 
I most respect, Idomeneus, of all 
The well-horsed Danai; for when the chiefs 
Of Argos, banqueting, their beakers charge 
With rosy wine, the honourable mecd 
Of valour, thou alone of all the Greeks 
Drink’st not by measure. No, thy goblet stands 
Replenish'd still, and, like myself, thou know’st 
No rule, or bound, save what thy choice prescribes.”—Cowrer. 


Again, when the king has to humble himself before the hero, Agamemnon says,— 


"AAD baru daucdpny, xai wiv Polvas izsrsro Zeus. 
After which Barnesius added from Eustathius,— 
"H viva ptbioy H pe Crarpav bsoi aver. 


Now this last line, in which he confesses, in point of fact, that he must have been 
either drunk or mad when he outraged Achilles, we must admit has been obelised, 
but for what good reason 1 cannot possibly imagine. 

+ Here the great scholar Bentley ingeniously reads for “ honoratum Achillem” 
“Homereuin Achillem.”” Ingeniosé, indeed, with a vengeance, for such a reading, so 
unpoetical and absurd, never could have occurred to any body who had not, like 
Bentley, a mania for transmogrifying every word in an author which was at ail capa- 
ble of undergoing the process. Nothing can be more paltry or more perverse than 
the notion that Horace would designate the hero of the Iliad as Homer’s Achilles, as 
if, forsooch, he could be any other poet's Achilles. While, on the other hand, the epi- 
thet honoratum is bere beautifully appropriate and cognate with the plun and story of 
the Iliad. The first scene displays to us “‘ iracundum Achilles,” and the curtuin falls on 
« honoratum Achillem.” The first book of the Jliad discloses to us the disgrace and bale- 
ful wrath of the sun of Thetis. ‘The goddess has prayed at the feet of Zeus most glo- 
rious, greatest, the cloud-driver, dweller in the ether, and he has shaken the firmament 
by the irrevocable sign of assent to the petition. Then, at the very opening of the 
second book, we find Zeus deliberating how he may best honour Achilles :— 


"AAA pety po Osol rt nas avigts immoxooueras 
sddov wavvuxin Ase Dovx ix: wiouseos UT VOg 
GAD’ bys pmigungits xara Peiva ws "Axirja 
ryanon, barton ds worias iwi ynvely Axa. 
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observes, “ Lyricorum Horatius feré 
solus legi dignus. Nam et insurgit 
aliquando, et plenus est jucunditatis 
et gratie, et variis figuris, et verbis 
felicissimé audax.” No tribute or 
applause was ever yet happier of 
more gracious; it embraces every 
subject of commendation, and yet 
goes not one jot too far. It describes, 
too, most accurately all the pecu- 
liarities of the Roman lyrist. Ie 
rises sometimes, but never very high, 
nor does he soar aloft long; nor is 
his power of passion and pathos deep, 
searching, and enduring. In all 
points, but in these especially, he 
falls far behind his Grecian models. 
But even if he had the towering 
enius of Pindar, and the burning 
ervour of Sappho, how could this 
be otherwise ? He had not the free- 
flowing, genial medium through 
which to give them utterance. He 
wrote in a conventional and artificial 
language, and in a form and phraseo- 
logy of it, which, for the purposes of 
the metre, he had to make more and 
more artificial by the introduction of 
Grecian modes of expression. Yet 
unless he had done so it would have 
been impossible for him to have com- 
posed Latin lyrics. Weston, one of 
those who take great pains to shew 
how very largely he borrowed from 
the Greeks, fairly and not inelegantly 
remarks, —“ Nihil melius habuit 
Romanus quod faceret, quam lin- 
guam suam nonnihil ferream et sra- 
tam, Gracie fluentis submergere, ut 
inde auro tincta atque incrustata 
eveniret.”. But even with this aid, 
valuable as it was, he had difficulties 
to contend with in every line he 
wrote, from the restrictedness of his 
vocabulary, the stiffness and want of 
elasticity in his language, its meagre- 
ness, its aversion to compound words 
in which the Greek was so exqui- 
sitely facile, and the unaccommo- 
dating forms ofits construction. But 
all these he overcame with wondrous 
art—with infinite skill and power, 
variis figuris et verbis felicissime 
audax. While, however, he disported 
lightly and gracefully in his fetters, 
he must have felt the weight of them. 
The fact, too, that he was writing 
for an individual, and his court, and 
a circle of the learned, must, more- 
over, in itself have been potent to 
damp the enthusiasm of a Pindar, 
and to impede the flight of his genius. 


Horace was not and never could be a 
national poet; and this alone would 
be enough to throw him behind the 
Greeks and many of the lyrists of 
modern nations. He is the true 
lyrist—he it is that has won the 
catholic, everlasting renown, who, like 
Burns and Béranger, speaks home to 
the hearts of a people, from the pa- 
lace to the hovel. Chateaubriand 
gives a touching illustration of this 
xasos etry in the case of Béranger. 
He says,— 


** On leaving Dieppe, the road leading 
to Paris ascends rather rapidly ; on the 
right, at the top of the hill, is seen the 
wall ofa cemetery ; along this wall there 
is a rope-walk. One evening last sum- 
mer [ was sauntering upon this road ; 
two rope-makers going backward, abreast, 
and balancing themselves, first on one 
leg, then on the other, were singing 
together in alowtone. I listened. ‘They 
were at this stanza of the ‘ Vieux Ca. 
poral,’— 


** Qui la bas sanglote et regarde? 
Eh! c’est la veuve du tambour. 
En Russie, a l’arriére garde, 
J’ai porté son fils nuit et jour. 
Comme le pére, enfant, et femme, 
Sans moi restaient sous les frimas, 
Elle va prier pour mon ame. 
Conscrits au pas, 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Marchez au pas, 
Au pas, au pas, au pas, au pas !’ 


‘« These men pronounced the chorus, 
‘ Conscrits au pas—Ne pleurez pas— 
Marchez au pas, au pas, au pas,’ in a 
tone so manly and so pathetic, that tears 
started into my eyes. Making the step 
themselves as they drew out their hemp, 
they seemed to be spinning the last mo- 
ments of the ‘ Vieux Caporal.’ Who 
had taught them this ballad? Assuredly 
not literature, not criticism, not com- 
municated admiration, all that is sub- 
servient to reputation and renown, buta 
genuine accent from some quarter or 
other had reached their humble minds. 
I cannot express all that there was in 
this glory peculiar to Béranger —in this 
glory thus solitarily revealed by two 
sailors singing at sunset in sight of the 
sea the death of a soldier.” 


No such glory as this could ever 
be the lot of Horace; nor could he 
ever have had the means to win it, with 
the hearty, soul-fraught inspirations 
from “the blameless Muse” vouch- 
safed to one who writes for the people. 
The shadow of a master clouded the 
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free spirit of the Roman poet ; he wrote 
much to flatter Augustus. Béranger 
could truly boast, “ Je n'ai flatté que 
l'infortune.” Horace, however, had, 
in a pre-eminent degree, that grace 
and sweetness for which Lipsius gives 
him credit. Nothing can exceed the 
charm in the harmonious words so 
happily chosen, and collocated, and 
the exquisite turn of the expressions. 
‘The odes, one and all, breathe melody, 
and adapted to music, and sung at 
banquets to the lyre, would be heard 
to perfection. As it is, they do not 
disdain a union with modern airs, 
and it is by applying the test of so 
singing them that we acquire the 
most complete notion of the wonder- 
ful art with which they were com- 
yosed, and the conviction that the 
= which he thus invokes was con- 
stantly called in aid of their effect 
upon the ear. 


“ O decus Phebi, et dapibus supremi, 
Grata testudo Jovis, O laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cunque salve 

Rité vocanti.” 


The versification, then, is delicious ; 
but it is in this, rather than in the 
depth, or beauty, or fervour of the 
thoughts they body forth, that the 
enchantment lies. He is not a sug- 
gestive poet. In each ode all lies 
upon the surface—all lies within 
the picture-frame ; and yet there is 
no complete drama as there ought to 
be in a perfect ode. No trams of 
thought are called into existence by 
a pregnant phrase, that teems under 
the maturing heat of the student's 
earnest imagination. Having once 
read the ode, you have mastered it ; 
you haye nothing more to learn from 
it; it dwells in your memory, and 
recurs ever and anon with a soft 
pulsation in your ear; but you en- 
shrine it only because of the felicity 
of its phraseology and the harmony 
of its numbers. ‘There is no genuine 
fervour of effusion in any of his 
lyrics; they are as essentially cold 
at the core as they are polished on 
the surface. No man, perhaps, ever 
wrote so many good odes—good up 
to the standard it was in his power 
to attain,—and so few bad and in- 
different ones. But, taking his best, 
there is none to compare (not to 
me of the Greeks) with certain of 
the odes of modern lyrists. He has 
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nothing equal to Dryden’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day ; or Milton’s I’ Al- 
legro, and Ji Penseroso; or Byron's 
Isles of Greece; or Campbell’s Bat- 
tle of the Baltic ; or Wolfe's Burial 
of Sir John Moore ; or Béranger’s 


* ILest un Diew devant lui je m’ incline, 
Pauvre et content sans lui demander rien.” 


Ilorace, in his heroic odes, never 
has the abandonment of one who 
feels himself the minister of a divine 
mission, impelled from within to 
launch out in “ prophetic strain.” 
The crowning glory of the poet is a 
species of moral sclf-annihilation, so 
that there shall be nothing in com- 
mon between the mortal man and 
the divine poem. Such glory was 
Shakspeare’s. ‘There is no taint of 
Shakspeare’s mortality about ZHam- 
let, or Macbeth, or Julius Cesar. 
But Horace is part and parcel of 
every thing he writes, and every 
thing accordingly is trimmed and 
measured according to the personal 
feelings and responsibilities of the 
mortal Iforace. When he descends 
even to buffoonery and the coarsest 
licentiousness of language, as, for in- 
stance, in the ode, “In anum libi- 
dinosum,” there is no fun in it. ‘The 
grossness is chilly, and thus devoid 
of its only redeeming quality, the 
suggestion of a reckless flow of ani- 
mal spirits, which the bounds of de- 
cency are too-feeble to restrain. His 
most admirably executed odes are, in 
my opinion, those on friendship, love, 
and wine. In the amatory ef- 
fusions, there is an utter want of 
that gush of heart we find in Burns, 
and Béranger, and other modern 
poets. The love he paints in such 
exquisite forms of expression is alto- 
open sensual. We could expect 
nothing else ; but, even regarding it 
as such, there is a want of genuine 
fire, of real passion, of the power of 
communicating excitement to the 
reader, which we find, for example, 
in Tom Moore’s Fanny of Timmol. 
The Lalages and Pyrrhas were, no 
doubt, very charming and desirable 
little persons; but they are drawn 
too obviously as the mere toys and 
playthings of an hour. He never 
condescends to elevate or idealise 
them in the least, and so nobody ever 
dreamed of falling in love with their 
image, or cared a rush about any 
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thing except the sweet and graceful 
flow of the verse on which their 
valueless names and unappreciated 
individualities are borne along like 
leaves upon the surface of a stream 
in autumn. But how could it be 
otherwise, it may be said; they were 
mere mistresses. True. But see 
how Burns and Béranger have dealt 
with individuals of lower degree, and, 
doubtless, less graceful and accom- 
plished. See what a halo of sweet 
thoughts and passionate memories 
Burns has flung around the poor 
servant girl, Highland Mary! See 
with what exquisite delicacy and ten- 
derness Béranger has woven spells 
of enchantment around the image of 
his grisette! How subtly sweet the 
soft, loving melancholy of the notion 
of addressing Lisette, yet young and 
blooming, and anticipating the season 
when she shall be old, and her lover's 
heart-throbs mute in the grave ! — 


** Vous vieillirez O ma belle maitresse ; 
Vous vieillirez, et je ne serais plus. 


Pour moi le temps semble, dans sa vitesse, 
Compter deux fvis les jours que j'ni 
perdus, 
Survivez moi; mais que l'age penib'e 
Vous trouve encore fidéle a mes legons ; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d'un feu paisible 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 
* * a * 
Objet chéri quand mon renom futile 
De vos vieux ans charmera les dou- 
leurs; 
A mon portrait quand votre main debile 
Chague printemps suspendra quelques 
fleurs, 
Levez les yeux vers ce monde invisible 
Ou pour toujours nous nous réunissons ; 
Et bonne vieille au coin d'un feu paisible 
De votre ami répétez les chansons.” 


** And you, my winsome lady, must grow 
old,— 
Grow old, alas! and I shall cease to be. 
For me, even now, days lost appear twice 
told, 


® Or, 


Time in his flight counts on so heed. 
lessly.* 
Survive me! but let baleful age still find 
Thee to my lessons ever, ever true, 
And, good old woman, near a hearth full 
kind 
Still be thy lover's lays troll’d forth by 
you. 
. ~ ° . 
My own heart's darling! when my vain 
renown 
Shall soothe the sorrows of thy failing 
years,— 
When trom thy trembling hand a flow'ry 
crown 
Will deck my portrait as cach spring 
appears, — 
Oh, lift thine eyes unto that world un- 
seen,t 
Where we at last shall meet to part no 
more ; 
And old and gentle, near a hearth serene, 
Still from those lips thy lover’s lays 
outpour !” M. R. 


In these verses of Béranger’s there 
is true pathos and exquisite tender- 
ness. Ilorace never approaches this. 
Ilis love-ditties are, as it were, like 
flowers, beautiful in form and rich in 
hues, but without the scent that 
breathes to the heart. The effusions 
of the latter might be represented 
in the garden by the dahlia; of the 
former, by the rose. 

As a concluding observation, we 
have to say, that we think that, in 
Ilorace’s odes sacred to wine and 
friendship, there is far more hearty 
and sincere feeling than in any of the 
others. His love of external nature 
also seems to have been genuine, and 
his snatches of description are often 
beautiful. We take our leave of 
him for the present. Perhaps on 
some future occasion we may say a 
word or two about some of his lyric 
poems, and the best versions of them 
into English. 

Morean Ratrier. 


“ As time rolls on in its rapidity.”—M. R. 


¢t Or, 


«« Oh, lift thine eyes towards that world unseen !”—M. R. 
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RETROSPECTIVE GLEANINGS. 


Aut who have moved in scenes of 
busy life find continually recurring 
to recollection, from the chapter of 
the past, incidents calculated to 
awaken interest or gratify curiosity. 
Those who are least able to commit 
what they have seen or heard to 
permanent record, it often unfortu- 
nately happens, are the parties who 
have the most to communicate. With 
such the power waits not upon the 
will. Many who publish their own 
souvenirs are, on the other hand, 
adepts at dressing up their descrip- 
tious to advantage, although pos- 
sessed of very scanty materials. In 
the present instance, “the specics 
which the senses have brought in,” 
stored in memory, and redelivered as 
they recur, are all that can be offered. 

We had been residing for some 
months in a French chateau in the 
department of the Eure. It was at 
the end of the eventful year 1815 
that we crossed the Channel for 
the first time. ‘The distance of our 
residence from Paris was forty miles. 
We had never seen the Gallic capital, 
so renowned for its gaicty and splen- 
dour, though we had resided four 
months in one of the largest provin- 
cial cities of the land of the vine. 
The armies of occupation still re- 
mained in the country. Solitary 
travelling was not ceemed so safe as 
when the native police alone was in 
activity. An English commissary 
had been robbed and murdered on 
the highroad to the northward of 
our domicile, some considerable dis- 
tance off, it was true. ‘The emissa- 
ries of justice and the gens-d’armes 
were doubly watchful in consequence. 
After all, considering the position of 
the country with what had recently 
occurred, the good order maintained 
did not confer less credit upon the 
authorities than it reflected honour 
upon the peaceable disposition of the 
people. Duly weighing these cir- 
cumstances, we determined, in com- 
pany with a friend, to go on horse- 
back to Paris. Our immediate ob- 
ject was to visit Count D » who 
was daily expected to go upon a 
foreign embassy: thus the occasion 
was pressing. The morning after 
forming the resolution we mounted 


our horses and set off for the “ good 
city.” 

At the time of which we are 

speaking steam was not come into 
usage. The name of France was a 
bugbear to John Bull, the larger 
part of whose family held French- 
men to be half men and half mon- 
sters. Napoleon was a second Cali- 
gula, successful only through a series 
of lucky accidents, and ought to have 
been conquered years before the day 
of Waterloo. The introduction of 
steam has changed the mode of navi- 
gation since then, as twenty-eight 
years have altered the mode of think- 
ing respecting France. The larger 
part of the generation of that day 
has gone out of existence: with that 
generation a couple of maiden ladies 
of our acquaintance have departed, 
who would never touch any thing 
except lace that was imported from 
France. The introduction of French 
eggs filled them with dismay, lest 
English people, by eating them, 
might imbibe Jacobinical principles. 
Nothing can better illustrate the 
prevalent feeling and the want of 
information respecting the condition 
and manners of our continental 
neighbours. 
“We will take little money with 
us,” said my companion; “we can 
get that in Paris; and, being well 
mounted, we can perform our jour- 
ney by daylight.” 

“* Our me will enable us to 
fight the battle of the spurs with 
any rogues who may attack us; my 
life we beat them ata race—allons 
done !” 

Mine was a Waterloo horse, car- 
rying on the shoulder the honour- 
able graze of a bullet which passed 
through the leg of a British officer 
in the saddle, doing further execution 
in its line of direction. Both horses 
were full of spirit ; mine 


‘*Son front cicatrice rend son air furieux, 
Et l’ardeur du combat étincelle en ses 
yeux.” 


We soon reached Pontoise, with 
its narrow streets and remnants of 
old walls, glorious in gastronomic 
annals for the finest veal in the 
world. If England boasts the beef, 
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France may be vain upon that which 
bears a close relationship to the 
baron. In the old town of Pontoise, 
through which flows the river of 
many agreeable recollections to our- 
selves, we pulled up at an inn, the 
name of which my notes omit. 

“ What have you to eat, my 

friend ?” we demanded of the land- 
lord. He replied by a second ques- 
tion, “‘ What does monsieur please to 
have ?” which Sterne would have 
quoted, perhaps, as a proof of French 
politesse. ‘This reminds us that, being 
at Montreuil in 1815, the landlord 
of the inn (we think it was the éée 
de beuf’) told us that he well remem- 
bered Sterne, who used to write in 
the very room where we were then 
carousing. Ife was an old man, 
eighty years of age; he added 
that he had weathered the stormy 
ae of the revolution in the same 
10use, and should probably end his 
days there. Revenons a nos moutons. 
We told our Pontoise host that we 
were content to leave the choice of 
our fare to him, as we did not pre- 
sume ourselves competent to dictate 
to one of his nation upon les arts 
utiles—aboye all, on matters of the 
table. We English had roast beef, 
beef-steaks, and melted butter : what 
were these to the innumerable pro- 
ductions of gastronomical science in 
France? Monsieur, sensible of the 
compliment, bowed twice. There is 
nothing like putting a landlord in 
good humour to oblige ourselves. 

* Come, come,” said our compa- 
nion, “order something at once ; you 
will palayer all day: Lam hungry.” 

We bade the landlord be quick 
with whatever he chose to bring us. 
He was one of the old school of 
Frenchmen, now passed away, wore 
powder, and carried a nosegay in his 
button-hole. 

A few simple but excellent dishes 
were soon upon the table, the places 
of which, we were assured by our 
host, would have been occupied by 
things more recherché if time had 
permitted. ‘There was one dish which 
the landlord denominated superd. It 
was recommendatory principally for 
its exquisite sauce; we have no idea 
of what the solid part consisted. 
Where the trappings are gay, who 
ives otherwise than take the wearer 
upon trust for a gentleman? ‘This 
sauce might haye coyered a portion 
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of the landlord’s own father, for the 
Parisians say such endearing food 
may be pleasantly taken so disguised. 
What matters it, particularly to tra- 
vellers? Whatever it was, the vir- 
tues it exhibited were transcendant, 
or our appetite was more than custo- 
marily complimentary. 

“Champagne!” This was our next 
demand, as it was that of most Eng- 
lishmen on first visiting the country 
of its growth—not so much from 
preference, it is probable, as because 
it could be had for five francs the 
bottle, while in England it cost 
twelve or fourteen shillings. Our 
andlord feared he had not a bottle 
left. 

“ Tlow is that, monsieur ?” 
quired, 

“ The English officers drank cham- 
pagne before dinner, with dinner, 
and after dinner,” he replied. When 
the only bottle that could be found 
was finished, we inquired for some 
other wine. We asked whether he 
had exhumed what he had buried on 
the approach of the allied armies: he 
told us he had as soon as order was 
perfectly restored, but then the offi- 
cers drank so much every day, his 
stock was reduced very low. 

“ Ma foi, messieurs, how your 
compatriots would drink! Four of 
mine do not take as much as one 
Englishman.” 

“ They paid you well for your 
wine.” 

“ Yes, for all they drank.” 

“Did the Russians and Prussians 
do the same ?” 

Our host shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, saying by signs what he was 
unwilling to relate in words, seeing 
the Cossacks were our dear allies— 
by the by, some of the most ill-look- 
ing, dirty savages we ever encoun- 
tered. We thought this delicacy in 
our host was a part of that old sen- 
sibility to the feelings of others 
which marked the ancien régime. It 
has been evaporating rapidly in 
France during the last few years. 
We were no strangers to the conduct 
of the Russians and Prussians while 
in the country; we had been in 
Blangy after ian marched out, and 
could get only the most miserable 
fare: the reason was that the Rus- 
sians and Prussians had taken all. 
The landlady of the inn told us she 
had forty British dragoons quartered 


we in- 
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there for two months, and that they 
paid for every thing they had. The 
Russians only took what they wanted 
for consumption, she said, which was 
to be expected at such times; but, as 
for the Prussians, they wantonly de- 
stroyed what they could not use, and 
almost made a famine around them. 
This wantonness of waste was abun- 
dantly borne out even in the conduct 
of the Prussian officers. One of 
these northern gentlemen was quar- 
tered in the house of a single lady at 
Rouen, a house handsomely fur- 
nished : he took possession of the 
best apartments, made the servants 
of the house his own, and seemed 
determined to prove the maxim, 
“Set a beggar on horseback,” &c. 
He could not speak French, but en- 
deavoured to make himself under- 
stood by signs. Ile rang the bell, 
and, when the servant came in, 
desired in a jargon not comprehended 
something which he wanted. ‘The 
poor servant would go out of the 
room, and bring back a different article 
from that demanded. Upon this the 
Prussian would take his cane, and 
dash a glass chandelier to pieces, or 
push it through a mirror, in the way 
of retaliation, because the domestic 
could not perform a task of which 
he was ignorant. But we digress. 

A bottle of choice burgundy was 
brought us, which we eyed sullenly. 
Englishmen have anil regard for 
this, the finest wine in the world ; it 
was exquisite St. George’s: the first 
glass was swallowed in silence; the 
second elicited faint praise ; the third 
restored the equilibrium of our inte- 
grity. The meed of merit could be 
no longer withheld, our prejudices 
springing clean out of the windows 
of the salle-a-manger. Although 
willing to respect our countrymen’s 
prejudices when they are honest, we 
cannot admit the supremacy of the 
dye - stuff called port, nor can we 
agree in applauding their vitupe- 
ration of the finest wine in the 
world. As Redi exclaims, 


* Montepulciano is the king of all 
wine,” 
so we crown the cété d'or the imperial 
nectar, As the gentle pressure of a 
fair hand from her we love was the 
gratefulness of that burgundy to our 
palate. ‘The bare recollection makes 
us youthy again ; it gilds the melan- 
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choly that covers the perished past— 
it is like a snatch of wild music be- 
come remote to memory—the smell 
ofa long-forgotten wild-flower—that 
pain from the “ by-gone” which we 
would not escape to witness the most 
accomplished comedy. What mat- 
ters it whether the sensation come by 
burgundy or something that may be 
of a more exalted fancy ? 

We sat long in a merry cue, nor 
thought that we had no chance 
through our delay of reaching Paris 
by daylight. We knew nothing of 
the way, but were fully prepared to 
brave the effects of our ignorance. 
On we went, like Biirger’s demon 
horse, “tramp, tramp, across the 
meer.” Night approached while we 
were still a considerable distance 
from the end of our ride. Glancing 
casually over the road, a little out of 
its forward direction, we saw on the 
right hand what at first we took for 
a star just over the slope of a hill; it 
was the gilded dome of the Invalids, 
on which were expiring the last rays 
of that day’s sun. Night closed in ; 
clouds veiled the heavens, and in a 
little time all was dark as Erebus. 
Once we found we had left the road, 
riding we knew not whither ; we got 
off our horses, and recovered our 
way after a scramble, keeping upon 
the pavé. At length we mounted, 
and steered by the tops of the trees 
that, bounding the road, were seen 
though with difficulty above the 
horizon. In this way we got, at last, 
in sight of St. Denis, rode briskly 
through the town, no one putting a 
question to us, and went across the 

lain between that town and Paris. 
The trees which now bound the road 
on either side have been planted since 
that time. ‘The allied armies cut 
down the whole for the extent of a 
league. We were soon enabled to 
steer our course by lights in the 
suburbs of the city, which we entered 
late, passed, threaded the Port St. 
Denis, and made our way to the 
Chaussée d’Antin: there we learned, 
to our mortification, that the noble- 
man we came to see had left Paris 
the previous day. 

We were now flung upon our own 
resources: we knew there was a 
good hotel in the Rue St. Thomas 
du Louvre, the Hétel de France. 
Thither we walked our jaded horses, 
aud took up our quarters. There 
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was an excellent table-d’hote at this 
hotel, the company being composed 
of individuals from most of the con- 
tinental countries ; many were mili- 
tary men, others connected with 
diplomacy ; several of the literati 
dined there occasionally. Among 
the military was Colonel II , of 
the Baden service, an administrateur 
of the post belonging to Bavaria, 
named Fairmbacker, and a solitary 
American, who, as the Yankees took 
it into their heads to do at that time, 
wore a gilt eagle in his hat. It was 
said that the object of wearing this 
device was to distinguish them from 
the English, because the latter, they 
supposed, must be obnoxious to the 
Parisians. Yet to be taken for Eng- 
lishmen, who were then in the as- 
cendant, might have flattered even 
them, if Talleyrand’s judgment be 
good, into an indulgence of an error 
in their own regard: “ He had met 
many Americans who wished to be 
taken for Englishmen, but he never 
yet knew any Englishman who wished 
to be taken for an American.” 

We became anxious, the next day, 
to discover, from having arrived at 
night, whether our preconceived ideas 
of Paris were to be realised. We 
went down the Rue St. Thomas, and 
had arrived nearly at the entrance of 
the Palais Royale, when we saw 
Robert Heathcote, with his gaitered 
and gouty legs, going in the direction 
of the Rue St. Ilonoré. No man of 
those days was better known than 
Heathcote: all who were west-end 
men, from St. James to the tennis- 
court, must have him in memory; 
who of the gay and fashionable did 
not know “Bob Heathcote,” as his 
intimate friends called him? He 
was one of the best-natured men 
alive—one who had been of the 
acquaintance, among others more 
distinguished, of the Prince Regent. 
Unfortunately, his propensity for 
play was incontrollable—a propen- 
sity most probably acquired in the 
yarticular society with which he 
rad mingled, among the dissipated 
who formed the prince’s circle,— 
from most other fashionable follies 
he was free. He had a frank, gene- 
rous heart, and the bearing and spirit 
of a true gentleman. He fell in ~ 
with a Columbine at one of the thea- 
tres, Miss Searle, whom he married. 
His affairs being disarranged, he 
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went over to reside at Havre. He 
had just come to Paris to receive 
some money, of which we found he 
had already lost a portion at play. 
He died in 1823. George IV. sent 
for a collection of trinkets Heathcote 
had possessed, particularly snufi- 
boxes, and we believe purchased some 
of them for a short-lived possession 
in histurn. Our meeting was pecu- 
liarly agreeable at that moment. 
We walked on together towards the 
Tuileries, and had not gone far 
before we met the Duke of Welling- 
ton on horseback, attended, as usual, 
by only a single servant: the Duke 
recognised Ileathcote at once, and 
invited him to a ball which he was 
about to give in a day or two after- 
wards. Heathcote held up his gouty 
leg to indicate how ill he was quali- 
fied for a dancer. “ Ah, Bob, hell- 
table, hell-table !” observed the Duke, 
as he rode away, Heathcote laughing 
heartily at this reproof of his beset- 
ting sin. 

Paris was then the residence of 
the Duke of Wellington, and, if we 
recollect rightly, his house was near 
the Champs Elysées. A French cap- 
tain’s guard was stationed there, for 
whom a cover was laid at the ducal 
table. It was reported that, when 
the late King of Prussia was in Paris, 
incognito as the Count de Ruppin, he 
dined one day with the Duke, and 
was met by Louis XVIII. This last 
monarch or some of his attendants 
were said to have objected to the 
officer dining at the same table with 
his sovereign, covers being laid for 
not more than half-a-dozen; it was 
said, too, that the Duke would not 
listen to this sentiment of the ancien 
régime, and that the officer retained 
his place. The King of Prussia came 
one day and breakfasted at a little 
kiosk kept by a restaurateur in the 
garden of the Tuileries, where we 
happened to be: we were the only 
persons there. There were not half- 
a-dozen at that time in the whole 
garden, it being early in the morn- 
ing. We did not know the stranger's 
rank. His majesty had breakfasted, 
and was taking his departure, before 
any one who passed outside recognised 
him: he was a plain, unassuming man, 
with no indications of superiority to 
the common average of intellectual 
endowment, at least in the character 
of his physiognomy. 
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Louis XVIII. made dining an 
object of the first importance. The 
stories of his gourmandise are nume- 
rous: when in England, an exile, he 
would daily insist on seeing the fowls 
alive that were designed for his table, 
and on examining into their plump- 
ness himself. 
Talleyrand upon the journal which 
the king published of his escape from 
Paris is upon record: “It was a 


journal of his fears and his bills of 


fare, his bills of fare and his fears.” 
‘The last time we ever saw him, he 
passed us in an pre carriage as we 
were crossing the Place Vendéme. 
fe was of frightful bulk, sceming 
to enlarge rapidly, from the knees 
upward, in one formless mass of flesh 
and integument. We never saw in 
humanity a more uncouth develope- 
ment of the body, from the effects, 
no doubt, of his favourite indulgence 
in ‘eating. 


reading: one of the garde de corps, 
a young Irishman, being asked if this 
was the case by a friend of ours, 
desired him to come to the Tuileries 
the next day, when he should be 
there upon duty, and he would shew 
him the royal library. The invita- 
tion was accepted; the young garde 
de corps led dow way to a place which 
commanded a view of one of the 
lower apartments, where there was a 
cook in a white dress spitting larks : 
“'That is the king’s library,” said the 
young soldier; “I know no other 
nearer than the Rue Richelieu,”— 
referring to the great national library 
of France. 

We once saw the royal gourmand, 
in the character of a soldier, review- 
ing troops for the first time: Louis 
was comfortably seated in a caléche, 
accompanied by her whom Napoleon 
used to style the only man of the 
family, the Duchess of Angouléme. 
The marshals of France, w ho had led 
the French armies to victory under a 
different ruler, were all there. On 


the ground were twelve battalions of 


French guards, three Swiss regi- 
ments, two regiments of cuirassiers, 
with chasseurs, dragoons, lancers, 
and hussars of the guard; a regiment 
of hussars of the line, and six depart- 
mental legions, besides horse and 
foot artillery ; ; in all, above 20,000 
men. The Duke of Wellington and 
hing of Prussia, we were told, were 


The caustic remark of 


It was the opinion of 
some that Louis X VIII. was fond of 
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on the ground incognito. The King 
of France and the members of the 
royal family remained on the right 
flank. We were much struck with 
the rapidity of the fire of the artil- 
lery, which seemed to be a very per- 
fect military arm in the French ser- 
vice. We shall not easily forget the 
dust and warmth of thatday. Paris, 
in the height of summer, has a degree 
of heat at times perfectly tropical. 
At this review was Sir Sidney 
Smith, whom we had met long be- 
fore in England. Ilis brother, Mr. 
Spencer Smith, we had known almost 
from the time of his arrival from 
Constantinople, where he had been 
chargé -d’afjuires. Sir Sidney was 
distinguished at that time by his 
leading a grey horse about the strects, 
on the back of which we never once 
saw him mounted; he was peculiar 
for the smartness of his dress, wearing 
a claret-coloured coat with gold but- 
tons. Sir Sidney’s merits were never 
duly appreciated by the ministry 
under which he was employed: he 
was too chivalrous for cabinet men 
and officials at home; they disliked 
him, and he had no love tor them; 
he saw much further than they did. 
liis agreement with the French for 
the evacuation of Egypt, which 
Lord Keith rescinded on his ar- 
rival, was represented to Sir Sid- 
ney’s disadvantage at home. What 
was the result but that, after a 
most expensive expedition from Eng- 
land, the blood shed in two or three 
sanguinary contests, with the death 
of Abercromby and the expense of 
a second army sent from India,— 
after all these useless sacrifices, the 
French obtained terms very little 
more to their disadvantage than Sir 
Sidney had granted. Sir Sidney's 
mind was extremely active: simple 
and straightforward, his imagina- 
tion was continually at work. His 
simplicity of character was afterwards 
put to the test somewhat ludicrously 
by a wag who, we believe, was never 
discovered. Lord Exmouth had 
achieved the victory at Algiers. Soon 
after this a packet reached Paris, 
purporting to come directiy from his 
holiness the pope to Sir Sidney, who 
had been endeavouring for some time 
previously to form an order of knights 
whose object should be the rescue of 
Christians from Moorish slavery. 
The letter expressed the high gratiti- 
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cation of the pope at hearing of Sir 
Sidney’s humane efforts; further, 
that Lord Exmouth having sent to 
him, his holiness, the key of the 
dungeons of Algiers, the pope had 
thought he could not do better than 
request so great a friend to humanity 
as Sir Sidney to accept it as a proper 
pendant to his projected scheme tor 
exterminating slavery, to be kept in 
the archives of the order of knight- 
hood. Ilis holiness also requested, 
in addition, Sir Sidney’s acceptance 
of three of the orders of knighthood 
of the golden spur, one for himself, 
the two others for whomsoever he, 
Sir Sidney, might decm most worthy 
of them. 

Sir Sidney's brave and open heart 
at once swallowed the bait, that 
seemed to flatter the object he had 
in contemplation. Of deceit or hoax 
he never dreamed. Le sent off one 
of the two orders of the golden spur to 
the French prime minister, the Duke 
de Richelieu. We forget to whom he 
offered the other, or whether he of- 
fered it to any one at all. ‘The Duke 
de Richelieu called upon Sir Sidney, 
soon after he received the present, 
to express his belief that the chival- 
rous sailor had been imposed upon. 
The whole turned out a hoax, as 
might be expected. Neither the let- 
ter, key, nor insignia of the golden 
spur, had been beyond the barrier 
of Paris. 

The reader must pardon our dis- 
cursiveness. We must be permitted 
to jump from Dan to Beersheba, if 
we find ourselves tempted. To go 
back to our first day's adventure, 
we returned to the Palais Royale to 
dinner. It then bore a different as- 
pect from what it does at present ; it 
was, if possible, more chequered and 
varied. It exhibited a medley that 
rose higher and sank lower, that took 
in every respect a wider range. 
Louis XVIII. shut up some of its 
scenes of nocturnal dissipation, and 
Louis Philippe improved it both 
externally and internally. We ad- 
journed to the Trois Freres Proven- 
caux to dinner. In the same room 
were individuals in every costume of 
the civilised world. ‘the house was 
renowned for its cookery and its ex- 
cellent Volnay. After dinner we 
adjourned to a new café, styled the 
Café des Cireassiens. All Paris 
tiocked to the novelty of a handsome 
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room, fitted up tastefully in the 
Eastern style, in which the waiters 
were females, attired in Circassian 
dresses, bearing names of Eastern 
derivation, all beginning with the 
last letter of the alphabet, as Zaide, 
Zobeide, and the like. Here we took 
our coffee, and sat until compelled 
by the heat to adjourn into the open 
air; and, finally, to the Hotel de 
l'Europe, where we agreed to break- 
fast with one of Heathcote’s friends 
the next day at ten. 

We kept our appointment, but 
found on our arrival that our host 
was notup. We entered his sitting- 
room. ‘There was a stranger seated 
in the middle, apparently in a state 
of perfect abstraction. He seemed 
not to have noticed our entrance for 
a few moments; when he did ob- 
serve us, seeing we were strangers, 
he rose up. We begged him civilly 
enough not to disturb himself and 
leave the room upon our account. 
Ile muttered something, we scarcely 
understood what, “that he was just 
going,” and we saw him no more, as 
he went immediately out of the 
room. 

It is the inevitable consequence of 
devotion to play that it subjects 
those upon whom it fastens to the 
worst society — to mect, upon equal 
terms, the scum and dregs of man- 
kind. Ligh or low, well-bred or 
villanously vulgar—all gamesters 
are hail - fellow-well- met com- 
panions. ‘The person of whom we 
have just spoken was a square-built 
man about forty years of age, strong- 
made, tall, with a sullen, determined 
expression of features, that in them- 
selves were neither remarkably good 
nor peculiarly ill-looking; he had 
dark hair and eyes; lis complexion 
was pallid; his forehead low, broad, 
and indicative of firmness, though 
his features were somewhat elongated. 
Perhaps the gloomy or sullen ex- 
pression that we remarked on his 
countenance was enhanced by the 
remorse under which he was labour- 
ing at that moment. Still there 
was great compression indicated about 
the head, announcing, with the cha- 
racter of his entire frame, a certain 
determination of purpose which could 
not be mistaken. It was visible to 
us at a glance, so that we spoke of 
it at the time; nor could we fail to 
remark his powerful muscular deve- 
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lopement. He wore a green coat, 
but we do not recollect how other- 
wise he was dressed. 

“Who was that sulky -looking 
fellow sitting in your room?” we 
asked of our friend. 

He replied, — 

“Tie is a gentleman of Lincoln- 
shire, who has been some time in 
Paris. He is at present in an awk- 
ward predicament, having squandered 
away all he possessed. He came 
here to solicit my interference with a 
creditor.” 

We subsequently learned that the 
creditor was a bootmaker, named 
Astley, who had been involved in 
some political troubles, or charged 
with seditious practices in England, 
and had come to France, where he 
carried on his trade with success, and 
was said to be worth 20,000f. It ap- 
peared he had discounted a bill for 
the party whom we had just seen, 
which no means had been provided 
to meet. Astley agreed to advance 
the money to take up the bill, and 
save the credit of the acceptor, on 
the assurance that all would be made 
right in the end, and handed the 
money over for the purpose, when, 
in place of taking up the bill, every 
shilling was carried to the gaming- 
table and lost. ‘his man was, four 
or five years afterwards, the conspi- 
rator Thistlewood! It was the only 
time we ever saw him; but no one 
could have seen him and not said 
there was the material for a despe- 
rate work—the instrument for any 
daring act. Our exclamation about 
him is fully expressive .of the im- 
pression he made at first sight. 
Though the idea of the man was un- 
favourable, we could then little ima- 
gine the extreme of his character, 
still less could we guess the nature 
of his exit several years afterwards 
in his own country by the hand of 
justice. Being, we judged, a man 
of mediocre intellect, such as is gene- 
rally the case with those whose phy- 
sical organisation and bold, unretlect- 
ive mind adapt them for desperate 
acts,we do not believe that any political 
motive urged him to the crime which 
he expiated with his life. The wild- 
ness of his plans proved this view to 
be correct. He was not enthusiastic 
enough to feel a patriotic impulse, 
nor had he judgment to appreciate 
the good or eyil of a political strug- 
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gle. He was a man of fierce passions’ 
indomitable determination, unchecked 
by moral feeling, and rendered reck- 
less by his necessitous cireursstances. 
He was further urged by hatred to 
Lord Sidmouth, who, for some rea- 
son—we forget what—had subjected 
him to a longimprisonment. Had he 
been placed amid the agitation of a 
revolution, he would never have risen 
beyond the bad eminence of a leading 
assassin. 

We found our table-d’ hoteremark- 
ably pleasant. The conversation of 
so many foreigners was novel and in- 
structive, while it tended to remove 
that reserve, and, in some respects, 
we fear we must add, that contempti- 
ble feeling which Englishmen, so long 
cut off from continental intercourse, 
cherished too much towards foreign- 
ers. A Frenchman, on my alluding 
to Robespierre, said he had twice 
secn him. Ile twice took letters to 
him from the Convention. He en- 
tered the Tuileries, and proceeded to 
where Robespierre was to be found. 
A sentinel was pacing backward and 
forward on the landing-place of the 
staircase, who did not challenge him, 
and he passed on through several 
apartments. At last he came sud- 
denly upon a room with the door a 
little open, where the tyrant was 
seated at a table, on which he rested 
his elbows, his chin upon his hands. 
IIe seemed wholly abstracted, neither 
spoke nor moved until he saw a 
stranger nearly close to him; he 
then started, and hurriedly demanded, 
“What do you do here?” “I have 
a letter for you, citizen.” Robes- 
pierre took the letter, beat it on the 
table, and shook it several times, as 
if he feared there was some poison- 
ous powder within ; he then perused 
the contents. After this, looking 
apprehensively at the bearer, he in- 
quired by what means he had found 
his way into that apartment without 
being announced. Upon explaining 
that no one had challenged him, the 
tyrant ordered him to be searched. 
Fortunately he had not even a pen- 
knife in his pocket, or he might have 
paid for his thoughtless intrusion 
with his life. Ie was sent a second 
time with a message to Robespierre, 
whom he met muffled up close in a 
cloak just going out. The gloomy 
satrap of the Reign of Terror bade 
him follow, not seeming inclined to 
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take the letter in public, or not de- 
siring at that moment to be recognised. 
He proceeded after Robespierre into 
the Rue St. Denis, where they en- 
tered a miserable-looking house, and 
then mounted the stairs. At the top 


was a sentry, who called out “ Qui 


vive?” Robespierre passed on. “ A 
letter for the citizen Robespierre,” 
was the reply made to the sentry, 
who desired the letter to be given him. 
On receiving it, he entered a room, 
leaving the door ajar. It was a large 
apartment, and an apparently elegant 
table with many covers was laid out 
within, not at all comporting with the 
exterior appearance of the house. 
The sentry soon came out again, with 
the reply that an answer should be 
sent by citizen Robespierre to-mor- 
row. This was probably one of the 
orgies of the monster and his friends, 
who were then deluging France in 
blood. 

There was one individual, at least, 
alive in 1816-17, who had been on 
the sanguinary jury of Fouquier 
‘Tinville, the public prosecutor of the 
revolutionary tribunal, though all 
were supposed to have met the doom 
they merited. He was then a con- 
cierge, or porter, at a private house, 
a shoemaker by trade, aged fifty-five, 
although he looked full seventy. He 
had mild blue eyes, which were sel- 
dom seen, for he scarcely ever looked 
up when spoken to; never if he had 
any work before him, which formed 
an excuse for retaining the position 
which shame and remorse had made 
habitual. Hour after hour of the 
day, his chin on his bosom, as if the 
light of heaven were distasteful, he 
replied in monosyllables to the in- 
quiries of those who addressed him. 
The enthusiasm of active guilt had 
passed away, and the slow suffering 
of a tortured spirit had come in its 
place. There was a deluge of blood 
over his conscience ; his life was a 
prolonged misery, a continued pain, 
a living hell, the suffering from which 
knew no abatement, aggravated as it 
must have been continually by the 
accumulating execrations heaped upon 


the actors in the horrible scenes of 


which he had been a partaker. The 
payment of Fouquier Tinville, that 
mirror of public prosecutors, to 
the jury was six francs a-day. 
The payment of a jury under any 
circumstances is to be loudly repro- 
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bated, since, if shewn by the verdict 
not to have been a temptation, it 
may in the reverse case be na 
turally so interpreted. It is in the 
nature of such an institution to be kept 
above suspicion. We are sorry that in 
England in many cases this bad cus- 
tom has been introduced ; we believe, 
sometimes the jury are only paid 
when the verdict is given on a par- 
ticular side. 

Twenty-eight years ago there were 
alive many who had passed through 
the troubled times of the Revolution, 
and to whom some of its fearful nar- 

ratives were fresh in recollection. 
Now full half a century has gone by, 
and swept away most of those who 
could tell its tale, that were old 
enough to judge its causes or share 
in its 5 perils. The convulsion which 
shook the thrones of Europe to their 
foundation is already become a matter 
of history rather than of personal re- 
lation from ocular testimony. Among 
those with whom we became ac- 
quainted in Paris was Count Scipion 
du Loure, an individual advanced in 
years, of superior attainments, but 
whose early life it was evident had 
been passed in the dissipation and 
profligate habits of the old Bourbon 
monarchy. He was, by his mother's 
side, of the race of the 3olingbrokes 
in England, and inherited property 
here through that relationship. ‘This 
property consisted, we believe, wholiy 
of some of those houses in Bond 
Street which go back to others in 
Albemarle Street. When the war 
of 1793 took place, the count was 
cut off from the receipt of any pecu- 
niary advantage from the property, 
up to the time when we first saw 
him. <A large sum in rents must 
have accumulated, of which the count 
as yet knew nothing certain. ‘The 
whole had been contided to the care 
of the late Mr. Oliver Cromwell, an 
eminent solicitor, who, whether alive 
or dead, was at this time unknown to 
Du Roure. We had occasion to 
come over for a few weeks to Lon- 
don, and undertook to make the 
inquiry, whether Mr. Cromwell was 
alive, and where he was to be found. 
We discovered that he had retired 
from business to Cheshunt, where, 
with what truth we know not, we 
heard he had obtained possession of 
the property held by Richard Crom- 
well, the son of the Protector of 
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England; that he had a daughter 
married to a Mr. Russell there, who 
had applied to take the name of his 
father-in-law, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
already mentioned, but that Lord 
Castlereagh, to whom the application 
had been made, had bluntly refused 
leave. We returned to Paris, and 
then communicated the fact of 
Mr. Cromwell’s being alive to the 
count. We heard no more of the 
matter from himself, but we were 
told, several years afterwards, that 
Mr. Cromwell had most honourably 
fulfilled his trust—that Du Roure 
had come to England, received his 
property, and, dying immediately 
afterwards here, it had gone to, we 
believe, an only son; but of this we 
personally know nothing, not having 
seen Du Roure after we finally quitted 
Paris. 

The count was an Orleanist in the 
time of the Revolution. We were 
told this by himself. He said that 
the Duke of Orleans was made out 
a much worse man than he was in 
reality. At that time there was little 
consideration of family feeling among 
the Bourbon princes. ‘The Duke of 
Orleans had taken part with Neckar 
againt the court at the breaking out 
of the Revolution. “ He had been 
in England,” said Du Roure, “ where 
he had become intimate with some of 
the English princes. After his re- 
turn he was more opposed to the 
court party—that party which caused 
the irresolution of the king and the 
consequent discovery which finally 
occasioned the unfortunate end of 
that aimable but weak-minded mo- 
narch—that his word could not be 
relied upon.” The duke said that 
he had seen in England what liberty 
was enjoyed by the king’s sons. 
“Here am J,” said he, “the richest 
individual in France, who cannot take 
my horse and ride beyond the barriers 
of Paris but I must undergo the ty- 
ranny of sending to ask leave of the 
king, even if he is at Versailles.” It 
was this kind of feeling, the count 
said, which first led the Duke of 
Orleans to take a part in the revolu- 
tion, and it is very probably correct 
—no one plunges into the depths of 
wickedness at once. He found him- 
self entrainé up to a certain point, 
where it was impossible to stop, but 
he was of little moment in the earlier 
events of that drama. His friends, 
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Du Roure assured us, were not nu- 
merous. This is confirmed in Mig- 
net’s history, which did not appear 
until ten years after we had this con- 
versation with Du Roure. Mignet 
says, that in the assembly “he voted 
with the majority, not the majority 
with him.” Again, “he had neither 
the endowments nor faults of a con- 
spirator.” The court was afraid of 
him, and he might have aided some 
ge movements which would 
1ave happened without him, but his 
elevation was never an object of the 
time, nor, probably, of himself, up 
to the period of Mirabeau’s death. 
After that event, it could not have 
been dreamed of by any. The other 
French princes, when the court mea- 
sures had failed for re-establishing 
arbitrary rule, left the king to wea- 
ther the storm they had assisted in 
raising, and quitted France. Du 
Roure was imprisoned in St. Lazare, 
and was saved from death by the fall 
of Robespierre. He saw the younger 
Robespierre brought into the same 
prison from whence, but two days 
before, the well-known Prussian 
Baron Trenck, who had for some time 
lived in Paris, in the Rue de Clichy, 
was conducted to the guillotine. 
Trenck was guillotined on the 25th 
of July, 1794, and both the Robes- 
pierres on the 28th ofthe same month. 

As the adventures of Baron Trenck 
have been read by every body, we 
may as well mention the account of 
his death and its immediate cause, 
which are, we believe, wholly un- 
known in England. ‘l'renck would 
have escaped by the fall of Robes- 
pierre, but he was of a busy temper ; 
to remain quiet in any position did 
not seem to belong to the man’s na- 
ture. “He was,” said Du Roure, 
“the greatest liar I ever knew. To 
that, his favourite propensity, he 
owed his fate. Our hope of escape 
in the prison was to remain unno- 
ticed by the gaoler, and await events. 
Upon the least complaint, the order 
from the authorities.was @ la mort, 
sometimes without the ceremony of a 
trial. The prisoners were numerous, 
and for some days a rumour had been 
circulated among them, and conti- 
nually kept up, as if with fresh in- 
formation, that the Prussians were 
marching upon Paris, carrying all 
before them. We knew of nothing 
certain that went on outside the 
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rison-walls, and were not without 
10pes that this intelligence was cor- 
rect. Still we were puzzled to dis- 
cover how such information could be 
promulgated amongst us, as it thus 
was, early every morning, with some 
new addition. This prevalent topic 
of conversation, it seems, had, with 
its daily additions, reached the ears 
of the gaoler, who caused the gates of 
the prison to be closed to ingress or 
egress until the day was far advanced, 
in order to try whether any fresh 
news thus circulated came from with- 
out or was concected within the walls. 
Trenck that morning circulated some 
additional particulars about the Prus- 
sians’ vicinity to Paris, which were 
traced to him through those to whom 
he had communicated them, with the 
addition, that his information was 
certain, for he had just received it, 
which was impossible. He was thus 
caught in circulating false rumours, 
complained of by the gaoler, and lost 
his head by the guillotine, near the 
Barrier du Tréne. He was buried, 
with the other victims of that san- 
guinary period, in a spot of ground 
not more than thirty feet square, in 
the corner of the garden of the ca- 
nonesses of St. Augustine, near the 
ancient village of Piepus, now in- 
closed in the Fauxbourg Antoine. 
in this spot, not more than thirty 
feet square, no less than 1298 bodies, 
victims of Robespierre’s sanguinary 
vengeance, were interred, with qulck 
lime, between the 14th of June and 
27th of July, 1794.” 

The count was a man of consider- 
able literary talents, and was fully as 
familiar with English as with French 
literature. In person he was stout 
and thick-set, his countenance by 
no means prepossessing, from a di- 
sease which had disfigured it. He 
was slovenly in his dress, fond of his 
connexion with England on his mo- 
ther’s side, and made many inquiries 
about the Bolingbroke family at that 
moment, of which, paying little at- 
tention to mere names, we were un- 
able to answer one. 

We went to see the funcral of 
Marshal Massena, who had resided 
at Ruel, near Paris. A double line 
of military, consisting of mounted 
gendarmerie and other troops, flanked 
the procession, which was led - by 
above 100 poor men and women in 
black cloaks, each bearing a wax torch. 
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These were followed by a man on 
horseback carrying a black flag be- 
fore the funeral car, which was open, 
and drawn by four horses. Upon 
the coffin was deposited a princely 
crown, the deceased being of that 
rank, or prince of Esling. Three 
men followed, with the heraldic de- 
corations of the deceased borne on 
black velvet cushions. The mar- 
shal’s horse came next in the pro- 
cession, covered with black crape ; 
then the domestics, and, after them, 
one of the sons of the deceased, as 
chief mourner. ‘The names so re- 
nowned in Gallic warfare caught our 
attention now in the procession, of 
whom scarcely any remain among 
the living. ‘There were the Dukes 
de Valmy, Conegliano, Dantzick, 
Treviso, ‘Tarento, Reggio, Belluno, 
Ragusa, d’ Albufera, Coigny, De Fel- 
tre, and the Counts Jourdan, Bour- 
nonville, De Vignolles, Serrurier, and 
others, with a number of inferior 
military officers of all grades. ‘The 
late marshal’s carriage and twenty 
or thirty mourning - coaches, with 
military, closed the procession. ‘The 
whole moved at a slow pace to the 
church of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
where the coffin was deposited on a 
species of platform, over which was 
a canopy ornamented with the ban- 
ners and arms of the deceased. In- 
cense was burned over the coffin. 
The funeral service was then read, 
four of the marshals supporting the 
pall during the impressive ceremony. 
The procession set out after the ser- 
vice was over for the cemetery of 
Pére-la-Chaise. The marshals fol- 
lowed, not as they had come to the 
church, but in carriages. The 
drums rolled solemnly at intervals, 
while the music played airs that 
came mournfully home to the senti- 
ment of mortality. On reaching the 
cemetery the last rites were rendered 
to the deceased, but we were not 
able to approach near the vault from 
the crowd. This we did not deem of 
moment. The old chateau of the con- 
fessor of Louis XIV. was then stand- 
ing: we went up to the front. The 
victor of Zurich—the favourite child 
of Victory, as he was styled by Napo- 
leon—was being placed in the narrow 
house. ‘There were assembled, pay- 
ing him the last honours, names with 
which Europe had resounded from 
side to side during a period of great 
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éclat for France ; and is this, thought 
we, the end of human glory—the 
lesson so continually repeated, with- 
out conviction, of the utter worth- 
lessness of that which men pursue 
through crime and desolation? It is 
even thus! Never did we feel more 
philosophers than at that moment. 
[t was a sight for a philosopher's re- 
flections. A son of battle lay near 
us extinguished; all he could value 
of human glory was over. We were 
leaning against the doorway of a 
house where Louis XIV. and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had visited their 
bigoted confessor—their glories and 





We like the Temple! What Tem- 
ple? George Herbert's, Richard 
Crashaw’s, or King Solomon’s? All 
three read well; but our Temple is 
a Temple on the Thames. 


“ Those bricky towers, 

The which on Themmes brode aged back 
doe ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers have 
their bowers, 

There whilom wont the Templer Knights 
to bide 

Till they decayed through pride.”’ 
Srensen’s Prothalamion. 


A treat it is to get within the quiet 
precincts of the Temple, away from 
the noisy traffic of Fleet Street and 
the Strand, from “the full tide of 
human existence,” and “haste, post 
haste,” the crack of whips and “ jab- 
bering and jam,” to studious bowers, 
trim gardens, harmonious waters, and 
courts scrupulously clean. 


“ To tardy swain no shrill-voiced matrons 
squall ; 
No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun 
your ear ; 
No hammers thump, no horrid black. 
smith sear, 
No noisy tradesmen your sweet slumber 
start 
With sounds that are a misery to hear ; 
But all is calm as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, all nature and all art.” 
THomson. 


The transition is indeed delightful. 
“ No cursed knocker plied by villain’s 
hand” 
falls offensively on the ear, and the 
“ cries of London” are nuisances un- 


heard. Lappy Temple! where Jew 
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crimes, too, were eclipsed. The walls 
of the cemetery, crennelled for mus- 
ketry, which had been defended with 
bravery in 1814 against the allies, 
lessoned to us that the glory of the 
good city of Paris had also departed 
—that Victory had fled from her 
Arch of Triumph. 

“ Honour” with Falstaff, and 
“glory,” with our interpretation of 
that moment, were upon a par. We 
are not sure whether the view both 
of Falstaff and ourselves upon these 
“trim reckonings” were not equally 
correct—justifiable to the very letter, 

VARON, 


THE TEMPLE. 


dealers and Italian boys, parish-rates, 
and poor-rates, and charity-sermons 
are alike unknown. Happy in spite 
of dark staircases, both by day and 
night, a seeming dislike to gas and 
the new police, and an antipathy to 
water up one pair of stairs! 

The noble science of self-defence is 
hereditary in the inhabitants of the 
‘Temple, all the old arts of the Knights 
Templars have descended to the next 
in succession, and the lawyers of the 
two Temples fortify their precinct 
with something stronger than the 
strong arm of the law. The benchers 
of the Temple have not disdained to 
study the arts of Vauban and Car- 
not. Gates, palisades, and barriers 
abound, and a stray chevaux-de- 
frise may be seen here and there 
throwing its long spikes out like a 
fretful porcupine, or a Macedonian 
phalanx, to the surprise of nursery- 
maids and their infant charges. There 
is no approach to the Temple but by 
a gate, a real gate, that moves easily 
and closes with a Newgate crash. 
None of your rusty-hinged things 
like the City gates at Temple Bar, 
that harg on creaking hinges and 
close only on state occasions. The 
Temple gates are made for daily use, 
and Windsor Castle or the ‘lower 
has not so many. Waiuders are alone 
wanting to give full dignity to this 
legal Gibraltar. Approach the Tem- 
ple in what way you will, by land or 
by water, nort h, south, east, or west, 
a gate meets you on every hand. 
Along the Fleet Street front occur 
Middle Temple Gate, Inner Temple 
Gate, Mitre Court Gate, and Serjeants’ 
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Inn Gate (the old Ram Alley en- 
trance is boarded up, why we hooe 
not, but we think illegally, though 
no one but a fool would dispute the 
right with the two Temples and men 
who have law at hand, and law, 
moreover, at prime cost). Then, on 
the river front we have the Water 
Gate; on the west side, Devereux 
Gate and Palsgrave Place Gate; and 
on the east, Whitefriars or Alsatia 
Gate. ‘The grave old benchers of the 
Temple put little faith in imaginary 
landmarks; they draw a line round 
their legal rookery and trust to 
gates and turnkeys for the quiet of 
an uninterrupted right. 

The ‘Templar Knights 
“whilom wont to bide” within the 
precinct of the Temple. Inthe year 
1118 (the 18th of Henry IL.) they 
made their first London habitation in 
Holborn, and in the year 1184, in 
the reign of Henry IL., removed from 
Holborn to the Temple—the New 
Temple, as it was then called. In 
1313, when the pride of the Templars 
and the avarice of Philip of France 
had wrought their overthrow, King 
Edward II. gave the New Temple in 
Fleet Street to Aymer de Valence, 
the far-famed Earl of Pembroke, 
whose tomb in Westminster Abbey 
has called forth the eulogistic criti- 
cism of the classic Flaxman. Aymer 
de Valence died without issue in 1323, 
and by a council holden at Vienna 
in the following year all the lands of 
the Knights Templars were given to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
King Edward III. confirmed this 
grant, and the Inner and Middle 
‘Temples were soon after leased from 
the Knights of St. John by the stu- 
dents of the common law; and the 
Outer Temple, from the same reli- 
gious order, by Walter Stapleton, 
bishop of Exeter, lord-treasurer, be- 
headed by the Londoners in the 
year 1326. St. John’s Gate and St. 
John’s Street Road preserve a pleas- 
ing recollection of the old Knights 
Ilospitallers of St. John, to whom 
the Temple was granted when the 
Knights ‘Templars were no more. 

At the dissolution of religious 
houses in the reign of Ilenry VITI. 
the Temple became the property of 
the crown, and the inmates of the 
Temple the tenants of their king. 


were 


* Whitelocke, ed. 1732, p. 91. 
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Middle Temple Hall was built in the 
= 1572, and in 1608 King James I. 

letters patent, conferred the two 
‘Temples on the benchers of the two 
societies and their successors in office 
for ever. No change of any conse- 
quence took place in the stirring time 
of Cromwell and his party. The 
chambers of the malignant in the 
Inns of Court were ransacked and sold, 
and much mischief might have oc- 
curred but for the timely interfer- 
ence of Whitelocke, a member of the 
committee appointed by parliament 
for searching and selling the cham- 
bers of the disaffected.* 

The history of the Outer Temple 
is not incurious. As Exeter House 
it descended to the see of Exeter, till 
the general seizure of every kind of 
church property at the Reformation, 
when it was granted to William lord 
-aget, secretary of state in the reign 
of Henry VIIL., who enlarged it and 
called it after his own name. ‘Two 
of Queen Elizabeth's favourites were 
successively its next inhabitants, 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, and De- 
vereux, earl of Essex. The namcs 
of Exeter, Paget, and Leicester dis- 
appeared from the spot with the 
owners themselves, but Devereux 
Court and Essex Street still preserve 
a memory of the London dwelling 
of Queen Elizabeth's last great fa- 
vourite. 

Our forefathers felt great difficulty 
in assigning to the four Inns of Court 
the priority in rank which each laid 
claim to. The Law List places them, 
we observe, in the following order: 
1. Lincoln’s Inn; 2. Inner ‘Temple; 
3. Middle Temple; 4. Gray's = 
We can find no authority for this 
classification. ‘The four courts were 
once oa Shirley dedicates his 
masque of the Triumph of Peace “ to 
the four equal and honourable societies 
the Inns of Court.”. The Trinmph of 
Peace is the only entertainment in 
which the four Inns of Court were 
united. It cost upwards of 20,000/. 
(80,0002. of our money) ; and was, it 
is believed, the most magnificent pa- 
geant ever presented in England. 
The lawyers wished to confute the 
Histriomastix of Prynne, by the out- 
ward and visible sign of a masque. 
There was a procession through the 
streets to Whitehall. “ Their show 
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through the streets was glorious, 
and in the nature of a triumph,” 
says Ilerbert ; and Whitelocke adds, 
who was a prime mover in the enter- 
tainment, and a Middle ‘Temple man, 
that a dispute arose which of the 
four courts should walk first in the 
procession. ‘There was no other way 
of determining the dispute than by 
the dice; and chance arranged the 
four courts in 1633 the very reverse 
of the Law List in 1844. Gray's Inn 
got first, Middle Temple second, 
Inner Temple third, and Lincoln's 
Inn last. 

This was not the first time a difficulty 
had been felt in giving to each court 
its due rank of precedence. The 
poct Beaumont has a masque of 
Gray's Inn and the Inner Temple, 
the Inner Temple and Gray's _ 
Beaumont was an Inner Temple 
bird, and takes precedence of Fletcher 
before their ‘“* Works,” because he 
was born last, died first, and wrote 
the least. 

The Gray's Inn and Inner Temple 
Masque was performed at court on 
Saturday the 20th of February, 
1612-13. The occasion was one of 
great rejoicing,—the marriage of the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine with 
the Lady Elizabeth, daughter to 
James I. The great Lord Bacon, 
then Sir Francis Bacon and solicitor- 
general, and a bencher of Gray's Inn, 
was, we are told, the chief contriver 
of the masque. The procession was 
by water, from Winchester House, 
in Southwark, to Whitehall. Cold 
work this upon the water, at seven 
oclock at night, in the freezing 
month of February! The device of 
the masque was the marriage of the 
Thames and Rhine, a pretty idea 
prettily worked out. We have said 
the occasion was a great one,— 


“ To celebrate the long-wished nuptials 

Jetwixt two goodly rivers that have 
mix'd 

Their gentle.rising waves, and are to 
grow 

Into a thousand streams, great as them- 
selves.” 


Nor were the members of the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln's Inn behind 
“the anciently allied houses of 
Gray’s Inn and the Inner 'Temple” 
at this great period of rejoicing. 
They called in to their aid the Somseut 
pen of old George Chapman, and 
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presented on Shrove- Monday, at 
night, a masque, “a memorable 
masque,” for so it is styled, which 
drew from Ben Jonson his noble 
encomium, “ that, next himself, only 
Fletcher and Chapman could make a 
masque.” 

We are not aware of any other 
masques that were performed at 
Whitehall by the members of the 
Inns of Court than the three already 
enumerated, by Beaumont, Chap- 
man, and Shirley. Browne, the poet 
of Britannia’s Pastorals, and a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple, is the au- 
thor of the Inner Temple Masque, 
“ done,” as he tells the society in 
the dedication, “ to please ourselves 
in private, by him that is all yours, 
W. Browne.” Middleton has a 
masque of the Inner Temple, and 
Davenant a masque of the Midcle 
Temple. There are no dates to the 
devices of Browne and Middleton ; 
but Davenant’s was performed in the 
Middle ‘Temple on Wednesday, the 
23d of February, 1635. Henrietta 
Maria was present, and was pleased, 
as Sir Henry Herbert tells us, “ to 
grace the entertainment, by putting 
off majesty to put on a citizen's ha- 
bit, and to sett upon the scaffold on 
the right hande amongst her sub- 


jects.” 


The Templars at this time were a 
race of fine old benchers, and gay, 
manly students. Nor does Ben 
Jonson pay the gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court too great a compliment 
when he dedicates his Kvery Man 
Out of his Humour, “ To the noblest 
nurseries of humanity and liberty in 
the kingdom, the Inns of Court.” 


“© T command it lie not in the way,” 
he says, ‘* of your more noble and useful 
studies to the public ; for so I shall suf- 
fer for it. Bat when the gown and cap 
is off, and the Lord of Liberty reigns, then 
to take it in your hands, perhaps, may 
make some bencher, tincted with hu- 
manity, read and not repent him.” 


Here, standing as we do before 
Middle Temple Hall, how pleasant it is 
to think ofthe by-gone history of the 
places, and the long stream of associa- 
tions which we can conjure up con- 
nected with every thing around us. 
The Lord of Liberty! <A fine old 
Christmas fellow was the Lord of Li- 
berty. There is no such master of 
the revels now. The good old fashion 
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has long gone by of keeping Christ- 
mas with due solemnity and rejoic- 
ings. The staff of office has too 
long been broken. He was a riotous 
fellow, it is true, and his mirth at 
times got beyond the bounds of so- 
briety and order. Still, his mad- 
cap, spend-all manner, was of real 
service. He could thaw the frozen 
heart and loosen the purse-strings of 
the penurious in the cold, bleak 
months of January and December. 
Is there no way of reviving the 
harmless fooleries of good old Christ~ 
mas in the Inns of Court? Surely 
something should be done. ‘The at- 
tempt would at least be praiseworthy. 
The triumphs of a Prince d’Amour 
in the Middle Temple Hall, such as 
Henrietta saw and Davenant de- 
signed ; or the fooleries of a Prince 
de la Grange, such as King Charles IT. 
saw and Evelyn describes, were 
harmless outpourings of fun, fancy, 
pageantry, and splendour that merit 
revival just as much as the gew-gaw 
splendour of church decorations in 
the Temple Church, or the bastard 
architecture of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign in the new hall at Lincoln’s 
Inn. We sincerely hope that some 
of the young sparks of Lincoln’s Inn 
will open their new and noble hall 
with an entertainment characteristic 
of the times when Fortescue was 
a reader of their learned body, Sir 
Thomas More a mooter, and Sir Mat- 
thew Hale a wise and reverend 
bencher ; for benchers in the days of 
Sir Matthew did not disdain to take a 
part in the mummings of Christmas ; 
and the Virtuoso of Shadwell describes 
apavin, or almain, danced by a spider, 
“with a kind of grave motion much 
like the benchers at the revels.” 

The manner of keeping Christmas 
in the Inns of Court was both formal 
and peculiar. At the Inner Temple, 
early in the morning, the gentlemen 
of the Inn went to church, and after 
the service did “ presently repair 
into the hall, to breakfast with 
brawn, mustard, and malmsey.” Nor 
was the boar’s head forgotten when 
dinner was served up. At the first 
course at dinner, says Dugdale, the 
only good historian of the Inns of 
Court, “ a fair and large boar’s head 
was served in upon a silver platter, 
with minstralsye.” The trumpets 
marched before, and then came the 
sewer with his silyer dish and that 
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well-known symboi of Christmas, the 
boar’s head, 


* With garlandes gay and rosemary ;” 


the gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
chanting the carol preserved b 
Wynkyn de Worde, and which 1s 
yets with many innovations, says 
Warton, retained at Queen’s College 
in Oxford. 

The manner of choosing their of- 
ficers at Christmas was equally cu- 
rious. Every thing was done in 
imitation of the king’s court; a par- 
liament was called (for a mecting of 
members they denominate a parlia- 
ment), and a comptroller, treasurer, 
and other great officers appointed. 


“ And these,” says Strype, “ bear rule 
in the house during the whole time of 
Christmas, and are to behave themselves 
in that post with gravity and authority, 
as if they were so in the king’s house. 
Sometimes,” he adds, ‘* when they havea 
young geutleman that will be profuse, 
they create him a prince, with such a 
title as they please, and he hath all his 
officers and a court suitable to a great 
prince.” 


One Mr. Lort was the young 
spark, as Evelyn calls him, who 
maintained the pageantry of the 
Prince de la Grange at Lincoln’s 
Inn, on the 2d of January, 1662. 
The name of the Prince d’Amour of 
the Middle Temple is unknown. 

The Christmas amusements of the 
Inns of Court were not confined to 
masques and antique pageantry 
alone. 


“It is not enough,” says Fortescue, 
“that the students should learn law, 
but to learn to dance, to sing, and to 
play on instruments on the ferial days, 
and to study divinity on the festival ; 
using such exercises as they did who 
were brought up in the king’s house.” 


The history of the exercises and 
customs at Whitehall is the history 
as well of the exercises and customs 
in fashion at the Innsof Court. But 
Fortescue describes his own period— 
a period prior to the Reformation— 
when the office of groom-porter at 
court was altogether unknown, and 
the study of divinity on festival 
days had not been supplanted by 
the dice-box and speculations upon 
chances. Dicing in the days of the 
Stuarts was one of the greatest at- 
tractions of the revels. 
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“To the dicing,” says Strype, “ all 
comers are admitted ; and it is so exces- 
sive, having such abundance of tables 
placed in the hall, that what comes to 
the box generally amounts to about 501. 
a day and night; so that by this, with a 
small contribution from each student, 
the great charge of the whole Christmas 
is defrayed. But these revellings and 
playings,” the reverend writer adds, 
** give so much occasion to mischief, by 
the people’s losing their money, and ap- 
prentices stealing from their masters, that 
it is now [1720] but seldom allowed of ; 
and it could be wished it were to-be no 
more.” 


Two ofour good old Middle Tem- 
ple dramatists, Wycherley and Shad- 
well, allude to this general dicing 
custom of the Inns of Court at Christ- 
mas :— 


** Theodosia. Methinks Mr. Drybob is 
a notable man. : 

** Brisk. Ay, madam, as far as Inns-of- 
Court breeding ; but we are above those 
things. 

“© Raymond. 
Court breeding ? 

“* Brisk. Yes, that I am, sir. 
that to you? 

** Raymond, Why, it is not five months 
since I saw you strut most majestically 
in the hall, and inveigle a third man at 
sixpenny in-and-ins ; and by help of a 
dozen men chastise one poor topper or 
palmer. 

“ Brisk. Bat, sir, Vd have you know, 
I was as well esteemed there as any 
man that ever ate loins of mutton 
dry-roasted yet, and danced as well at 
the revels, too, And, let me tell you, 
that at Christmas, when we were to have 
had a prince, I was as fair for preferment 
as any man there; but the government, 
by reason of some civil dissensions, fell 
that Christmas to a commonwealth.” 

The Humourists, 4to. 1671. 


Are you above Inns-of- 


What’s 


Nor is the language of Freeman, 
in Wycherley’s Plain Dealer less cu- 
riously illustrative of the dicing cus- 
toms of the Inns of Court, as described 
by Strype :— 


“‘ Methinks,” says Freeman, ‘‘ that 
Westminster Hall is like one of their 
own halls in Christmas time, whither, 
from all parts, fools bring their money, to 
try by the dice (not the worst judges) 
whether it shall be their own or no; but, 
after a tedious fretting and wrangling, 
they drop away all their money on both 
sides ; and, finding neither the better, at 
last go emptily and lovingly away to- 
gether to the tavern, joining their curses 
against the young lawyers’ box, that 
sweeps all like the old ones.” 
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The Temple Revels of 1697-8 
concluded, as the Post-Boy of that 
period tells us, “ with a fine masque- 
rade, at which the Czar of Muscovy 
(Peter the Great) was present.” The 
good old customs were fast dying 
away ; the masque had given way to 
the masquerade, and the Lord of Mis- 
rule of all good orders to the lord of 
riot and the dice-box. Yet certain 
practices were withal left behind ; 
and at an entertainment in 1734, in 
the Middle Temple Hall, to which 
Frederick, prince of Wales, went 
incog., the judges, we are told, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, danced 
“ round the coal fire,” singing an old 
French song. We would give some- 
thing to recover this old French 
song. We would send a copy to 
each of the judges, with an earnest 
recommendation that he should prac- 
tise it every night before he went to 
bed, that he might sing it, in con- 
cert with his learned brothers, as one 
of the ceremonials of the day when 
the new hall at Lincoln’s Inn is 
opened. 

Middle Temple Hall was built in 
the year 1572, when Plowden, the 
well-known jurist, was treasurer. 
The roof is the best piece of Eliza- 
bethan architecture in London, and 
will well repay a visit. Nor is the 
screen unimportant in the history of 
our architecture, as an carly and 
elaborate specimen of the transition 
style, quite out of keeping with the 
roof, and at variance with every 
thing around it. 


“A Scot will fight for Christ’s kirk on 
the Green ;” 


and you do not meet a Middle 'Tem- 
ple man but frowns when you utter 
a word against the superior beauties 
of his screen, The common belief 
has been, that it was formed from 
the spoils of the Spanish armada; 
but the records of the society shew 
that it was set up thirteen years be- 
fore the armada put tosea. Equally 
untrue is another vulgar notion, com- 
mon in printed books about a cen- 
tury ago, that it was formed in exact 
imitation of the Strand front of old 
Somerset House. Errors like these, 
more easily perpetuated than put 
down, are the inventions of show- 
men, made to extract an extra six- 
pence from visitors, only too willing 
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to be pleased and to adopt all that 
they are told. 

We first hear of Shakspeare’s 
Twelfth-Night in connexion with this 
fine oldhall. A student ofthe Middle 
‘Temple, of the name of Manningham, 
kept a diary in the days of Shak- 
speare, and recorded in it a number 
of miscellaneous matters, This diary 
fell into the hands of Harley, earl 
of Oxford, and was afterwards de- 
posited among the Harleian MSS. in 
the Museum (No. 5353). There is 


little in it, however, to call for pre- 
servation but this one entry, which 
runs as follows,:— 


“ Feb. 2, 1601 [i.e, 1601-2]. At our 
feast we had a play called Twelve Night, 
or What You Will, Much like the 
Comedy of Errors; or Menechmi, in 
Plautus ; but most like and neere to that 
in Italian, called Inganni. A good prac. 
tise in it to make the steward believe his 
lady widdowe was in love with him, by 
counterfayting a letter as from his lady, 
ia generall termes, telling him what shee 
liked best in him, and | prescribing his 
gesture in smiling, his apparaille, &c. ; 
and then, when he came to practise, 
making him believe they took him to be 


mad,” 


Can you not fancy from this too 
brief description Malvolio, the stew- 
ard, in love with the Countess Olivia? 
and the original actor of the part (Bur- 
bage, perhaps, or Shakspeare himself’) 
muttering aloud, and in this very 
hall, “There is example for’t; the 
lady of the Strachy married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe.” Can you 
not fancy him calling his officers 
about him in his branehed velvet 
gown, having come from a day-bed, 
where he has left Olivia sleeping ? 
We can, and asking for his kinsman, 
Toby; and frowning all the while 
on the good-natured old knight. We 
can — we can fancy it, and in this 
very hall, too. 

There is another circumstance 
connected with the Middle Temple 
all which every student in literature 
and every student in the Temple will 
do well to remember. ‘That fine 
old thinking poet, Sir John Davies, 


whose Nosce Teipsum forms one of 


the glories of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, was a member of the Middle 
Temple; and in this very hall 
thrashed, during dinner-time, his 
friend, Mr. Richard Martin, for 
which he was expelled the Society. 
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This was in 1598, and in 1601 he 
made his proper submission and was 
restored. There is a monument to 
Martin in the Temple Church ; but 
the historians of the Temple have 
been at some loss for his history: in 
short, they know nothing about 
him. That he had been on intimate 
terms with Davies is proved by 
Davies's dedication, in 1596, of his 
poem on Dancing “ To his very 
friend, Master Richard Martin , and 
that he could distinguish genius, by 
the noble compliment paid him by 
Ben Jonson, who dedicates his 
Poetaster to him in the language of 
a grateful heart, and in the strain of 
one willing to own important obli- 
gations. 

Few fashionable people know any 
thing about Term-time now; yet 
there was a period, and a very long 
period, in the annals of fashionable 
life, when there was no London sea- 
son out of Term, or more fashionable 
promenades than Gray’s Inn Walks 
and the Temple Gardens. Moseley, 
the poets’ publisher in the reign of 
Charles I. (the Moxon of ‘those 
times), advertises his several publica- 
tions as books published this Term ; 
and Dapper, a pert, smart character 
in one of Wycherley’s comedies, 
speaks of a woman “as a fine woman 
of a ter m’s stunding, or so, in the 
town.” “I came up, madam,” says 
Mrs. Millisent to Lady Dupe, * 
Dryden’s Sir Martin Mar-all, 
we country gentlewomen use, at an 
Easter Term, to the destruction of 
tarts and cheese-cakes ; to see a new 
play, puy a new gown, take a turn in 
the Park; and — so down again to 
sleep with my forefathers.” Nor 
was this period changed when South- 
erne drew, in 1693, his characters of 
Lord and Lady Malapert:— 


“* Lord Mal. 
Monkey Hill. 

** Lady Mal. O law! what should I 
do in the country? There’s no levees, 
no Mall, no plays, no Opera, no tea at 
Siam’s, no Hyde Park, no music-meeting 
no basset, no drawing. room, no mi asquie- : 
rades, nor no hackney coaches to move 
about in. Then the justice's lady comes 
to visit, and ask questions after the 
fashion ; and how do they wear their 
hair? Do they carry their heads as high 
as they did last Easter Term?” 


Pray, my dear, let’s go to 


King James I., in one of his printed 
speeches in the Star-Chamber, de- 
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clared that there were only three 
classes of people who had any right 
to settle in London,—the courtiers, 
the citizens, and the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court. Ifthe inhabitants 
of London were reduced in this way, 
our great metropolis would look not 
unlike the picture of London as de- 
scribed by Cowley, when all the 
wicked were away from her :— 


“* Let but thy wicked men from out thee 


go, 
And all the fools that crowd thee SO ; 
Even thou who dost thy millions boast 
A village less than Islington wilt grow, 
A solitude almost.” 


There was a time when the owrer 
of the Cock Tavern used to close 
his doors, and go into the country 
for the Long Vacation. “ There was 
nothing doing in town, then, sir,” 
said William, the waiter at the Cock, 
the other day. “ If times were now 
as they were then, Mr. Colnett there 
might go into the country in the 
Long Vacation, and I could take a 
holiday at Canterbury, or another 
run to Brussels, and about there; 
but” (here he was obliged to cry out, 
“ A coming, sir!”) “ but the times 
are pressing, and we do uninter- 
rupted business here ; so that (‘ Com- 
ing, sir !’) the Long Vacation now is 
no holiday to us.” 

The Templars were a race (there 
are many that are so still) of pert and 
spruce young fellows; but the Re- 
storation wrought a wondrous change 
in the character of the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court. The four equal 
and honourable societies were at one 
time the great upholders of the dra- 
ma, and the stage drew its chief ex- 
istence from their support. At the 
Restoration they became the sub- 
jects, not the patrons, of the drama; 
and characters were drawn of them, 
such as Young Maggot, in the True 
Widow, by Shadwell; and Sir Tho- 
mas Shacklehead, in the Lancashire 
Witches of the same writer. Your 
Inns-of-Court breeding had a touch 
too much, it was thought, of the 
wrong side of Temple Bar. Fielding 
and Hoadly have left behind them 
two striking pictures of this degene- 
rate race of Templars in their time ; 
and Lloyd (the ally of Churchill), 
in his poem of the Law Student, 
describes his hero in language with 


* The Connoisseur, by Mr, Town. 
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little of the complimentary turn 
about it :-— 


** Who studies fashions in the Inns of 
Court, 

And proves that thing of emptiness and 
show,— 

That mongrel, half-form’d thing, a Tem- 
ple beau,” 


Nor is Lloyd's picture of the law 
student in the reign of the second 
George unsupported by other testi- 
mony. Colman, in the Connoisseur, 
describes the students of the Temple 
in language not unlike the language 


of Lloyd :— 


“ The Temple,” says Colman, “ is the 
barrier that divides the city and suburbs ; 
and the gentlemen who reside there seem 
influenced by the situation of the place 
they inhabit. They aim at the air and 
mien of the drawing-room ; but the holi- 
day smartness of a ’prentice, heightened 
by some additional touches of the rake 
or coxcomb, betrays itself in every thing 
they do. The Temple, however,” he 
adds, “is stocked with its peculiar 
beaux, wits, poets, critics, and every 
character in this gay world; and it is a 
thousand pities that so pretty a society 
should be disgraced with a few dull fel- 
lows, who can submit to puzzle them. 
selves with cases and reports, and have 
not taste enough to follow the genteel 
method of studying the law.”* 


This is a little overcharged on the 
part of Mr. Town, and therefore a 
little unfair, but still too curious to 
be omitted in any paper with the 
Temple for its subject. 

Julius Scaliger derives the word 
Temple from stvsu»— to cut off, a 
place cut eff, separated, set apart. 


“If we may rely,” says Dugdale, 
‘upon the testimony of Sir John Fortes- 
cue, the inns of court and chancery were 
then (as they are now) placed out of the 
City and noise thereof, in the suburbs of 
London.” 


The Temple in the suburbs of 
the time of Charles II. is now the 
most central place in London, and 
was once, it was thought, actually 
within the limits and jurisdiction of 
the City. The citizens thought so, 
but the Templars thought otherwise ; 
and Pepys supplics an amusing ac- 
count of a contest between the City 
authorities and the young gentlemen 
of the law, on the subject of the City 
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jurisdiction within the precinct of the 
Temple. The lord-mayor, in March 
1668-9, was invited to the Reader's 
feast. He accepted, and marched 
through the Temple with his sword 
up. The students pulled it down, 
and a riot ensued. The mayor was 
forced to go and stay in a private 
counsellor’s chamber until the reader 
could get the young gentlemen to 
dinner; “and then my lord-mayor,” 
says Pepys, “ did retreat out of the 
Temple with his sword up.” The 
City custos, like a second Shallow, 
threatened to make a Star-Cham- 
ber matter of it; but the king and 
council refused to interfere, “ sorry,” 
like Pepys, “ to see the City so ill- 
advised as to complain in a thing 
where their proofs were so weak.” 

The Temple students were a fine, 
fearless set of fellows at this time; 
and it was well they were so, for 
their valour was often in request to 
repel the insolence of their neigh- 
bours in the cast. Scott has given a 
lasting celebrity to the lawless inha- 
bitants of Alsatia; his picture is 
drawn with ali the careful finish of a 
master; but it is too imperfect: nor 
is he always true to the character of 
the place, or the characteristic excel- 
lences of Shadwell. It was too long 
the fashion to deery the comedies of 
Shadwell. There has seldom been a 
greater mistake. Dryden, and his own 
barren pretensions to the laurel, have 
kept him down; but his comic 
genius was of a high order, and 
his plays abound in manners, and 
humours, and illustrations of his 
time; and on these grounds alone 
are far more valuable than the whole 
collected comedies of Etherege, Sed- 
ley, Wycherley, and Dryden. 

King James, in 1608, gave the 
‘Temple to the practitioners and stu- 
dents of the law, and the neighbour- 
ing precinct of Whitefriars, in the same 
year, to the rogues and vagabonds of 
London. Ilis reasons are unknown. 
Ile would like the contrast — the 
culture, and the neglect —the breach 
and the observance. Law was of 
little authority in this precinct, and 
yet the process of the Se was well 
studied and understood. Here, in 
the Friary House, lived Selden, in 
what Wood calls a conjugal way, 
with the Countess of Kent. Here 
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sheriffs’-officers were baited and 

umped, thieves protected, young 
feire plundered, and stolen propert 
secured. The wise inhabitants of the 
precinct never allowed their riots to 
disturb the tranquillity of Fleet 
Street or the Temple; and, so long 
as the trained bands were not called 
cut, and the wild young Templars 
were disinclined for a war, they could 
maintain their plunder and the pri- 
vileges of their precinct. ‘The bully 
swore by the hilts of his Bilboa; and 
his doxy had recourse to the spit, 
the poker, or the shovel when the 
cry of “An arrest!” was heard. 
The river ran at the foot of their 
precinct; and when the cry of 
* Oars !” was raised, a boat was ready 
at hand to convey, if necessary, the 
cause of the disturbance to another 
county. 

When the Inns of Court were in 
the heyday of their aristocratic re- 
putation, “gentlemen of three de- 
scents only,” says Gerard Legh, 
“ were admitted.” No matriculation 
in the Buttery Roll or the Manciple’s 
Book* could make a gentleman of a 
grazier’s son. The herald must have 
seen and sanctioned his heraldic coat. 
There was, moreover, a school of 
probation to go through in an Inn of 
Chancery, before you could seek ad- 
mission to an Inn of Court. Each 
Inn of Court had, therefore, its as- 
sistant-inns of Chancery. To the 
Inner Temple were attached Clifford, 
Clement’s, and Lyon’s Inns; to the 
Middle Temple, New Inn and Strand 
Inn; to Lincoln’s Inn, Furnival’s 
and Thavies’; and to Gray’s Inn, 
Staple and Barnard’s. Strand Inn 
was taken down by the Protector 
Somerset, and Somerset House erected 
on its site. New Inn and Lyon’s 
Inn had been originally what [lowes 
calls Guest Inns ; the other inns had 
been the town-houses of the nobility 
and gentry. Coke and Selden were 
students of Clifford’s Inn before they 
remoyed to the Inner Temple ; Sir 
Thomas More was of New Inn before 
he removed to Lincoln’s Inn; and 
Edmund Howes, the historian, was 
of Thavies’ Inn (an inn of chancery 
belonging to Lincoln’s Inn), but pro- 
ceeded to the Middle Temple, as was 
allowable, he tells us, though at an 
extra charge. 


* « A gentle Manciple was there of a Temple, 
Of which achatours mighten take ensemple,”'sm Cuavucen. 
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It will not be out of place to say 
something here of the composition of 
the Inns of Court in the days of 
More, Coke, Bacon, Selden, and 
Hyde. Each Inn of Court consisted 
of about twenty readers, sixty utter- 
barristers, and one hundred and eighty 
soci, or fellows, who spent their time 
“in the study of the ~ and com- 
mendable exercises fit for gentle- 
men.” A student ofan Inn of Chan- 
cery became an inner-barrister of an 
Inn of Court soon after his admission, 
and, after seven years, he proceeded 
an utter, or outward barrister, and 
was then said to have been called to 
the bar.* Readers, or, as they are 
now called, benchers, were men of at 
least twelve years’ standing as utter- 
barristers, — grave ancients of the 
place, with all their old student pro- 
pensities for a dance. Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton could trip it lightly 
when lord-chancellor, with “ the seals 
and maces dancing before him ;” Da- 
vies, when an utter-barrister of the 
Middle ‘Temple, divided his leisure 
time between a poem on the Jm- 
mortality of the Soul, and a poem on 
Dancing ; and Edmund Burke, when 
a student of the same society, stood 
forward as the patron of an Irish- 
man, of the name of Johnson, who 
rode on three horses at a time. Jus- 
tice Shallow, in Shakspeare, delighted 
to talk of the feats of his youth, 
when he lay at Clement’s Inn. “I 
was once of Clement’s Inn,” he says, 
“where I think they will talk of 
mad Shallow yet. * * * There was 
I, and little John Doit of Stafford- 
shire, and black George Barnes, and 
Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, 
a Cotswold man; you had not four 
such swinge-bucklers in all the Inns 
of Court again.” ‘I do remember 
him at Clement’s Inn,” says Falstaff, 
“like a man made after supper of a 
cheese-paring.” 

The readings in the Inns of Court 
were once considered of consequence 
and moment. Thornton,a Lincoln’s 
Inn reader in 1566, spoke doubtfully 
of the Queen of Scots’ title. Mary 
sent Robert Melvill to London to 
remonstrate with Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Lincoln’s Inn reader was 
committed to prison.t When Sel- 
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den, in 1624, was chosen reader of 
Lyon’s Inn by the benchers of the 
Inner Temple, he obstinately refused, 
we are told, in spite of the “many 
courteous and fair persuasions of the 
bench.” Proceedings were taken 
against him in their next parliament, 
and he was called before the bench, 
but still “ absolutely refused to read.” 
He was then fined in the sum of 
20/., and excluded altogether from 
the honours aud rivileges of the 
society. This harsh order was, in 
1632, set aside. 

When, in 1661, Heneage Finch 
was autumn reader of the Inner 
Temple, he read on six different days 
concerning the payment and recover 
of debts due to the crown. Such 
was the reputation of these readings 
that, at the first day’s entertainment, 
several of the nobility of the king- 
dom and privy-cowncillors were pre- 
sent; at the second, the lord- mayor, 
aldermen, and principal citizens of 
London; at the third, the whole 
College of Physicians, in their caps 
and gowns; at the fourth, all the 
judges, advocates, doctors of the 
civil law, and all the society of 
Doctors’ Commons ; and, at the fifth, 
the archbishops, bishops, and chief of 
the clergy. On the sixth and last 
day, the king came from Whitehall 
by water, heard with attention a 
discourse so agreeable in subject and 
matter to his peculiar necessities, and 
then dined with the benchers in the 
hall of the Inner Temple,—an ho- 
nour, we are told, “ never before 
granted by any of his royal progeni- 
tors.” The way from the Temple 
Stairs was lined by the servants of 
the readers, dressed in scarlet cloaks, 
and white, tabby doublets ; the band 
of the Inner Temple (a xoise of 
twenty violins) playing their best to 
bid welcome to the merry monarch. 

It would be a difficult task to as- 
sign to any one of the four courts a 
superiority in point of intellect and 
genius in its members. The two 
universities may weigh their men of 
genius in the scale of greatness against 
one another, but they will adjust the 
balance to very little purpose. We 
shall not attempt, therefore, to assign 
a superiority to any one of the courts, 


* Annales, by Howes, ed. 1631, p. 1073. 
+ Burghley Papers, by Murdin, p. 762. 
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but shall content ourselves with a 
simple enumeration of the names of 
the mighty dead who have mooted 
and devoured mutton in the Inns of 
Court. Our catalogue, we fear, is 
very incomplete. It has cost us, 
however, a good deal of trouble and 
research. No grave bencher or pains- 
taking student has thought the his- 
tory of the Inns of Court a fit subject 
for a volume. ‘The official registers 
of the four inns are not very easy of 
access, and we have no one work to 
turn to for assistance on this occasion. 
Mr. Herbert's is a very barren book. 
What is Mr. Addison about? A 
continuation of his History of the 
Knights Templars would be a wel- 
come addition to our literary re- 
sources. 

The great men of the Inner Tem- 
ple were, as far as our authorities 
will allow us to enumerate, Judge 
Littleton, the celebrated author of 
the Tenures; Lord Buckhurst, the 
author of Ferrer and Porrex, the 
first regular English tragedy so 
called; Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Queen Elizabeth’s handsome _lord- 
chancellor; Sir Edward Coke, the 
annotator of Littleton, and the vile 
attorney that prosecuted Sir Walter 
Raleigh; the learned Selden; He- 
neage Finch; and the abominable 
Judge Jefferies : Beaumont, the asso- 
ciate of Fletcher,— 


** Beaumont and Fletcher, those twin 
sturs that run 

Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s 
golden sun ;” 


Browne, the author of Britannia’s 
Pastorals ; and, almost within our 
own time, the author of that all- 
ennobling poem, Zhe Task, by Wil- 
liam Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. 

These are great names, not casily 
paralleled ; but still the Middle Tem- 
ple men are in no way behind their 
fellow-students in the law. Witness 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; Plowden, the jurist ; Ford, 
the poet of the Broken Heart; and 
Davies, the poet of the Immortality 
of the Soul; Howes, Whitelocke, and 
Evelyn ; the dark and unfathomable 
Treton ; Clarendon and Somers ; 
Wycherley, Congreve, Shadwell, 
Southerne, and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; Edmund Burke, and Sir 
William Blackstone; and those two 
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remarkable brothers, the two Scotts, 
Eldon and Stowell. 

To Lincoln's Inn belong For- 
tescue, whose celebrated book, De 
Laudibus Legum Anglia, was anno- 
tated by Selden, as his contemporary 
Littleton was annotated by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke; the all but immaculate 
Sir Thomas More; Lambarde, the 
perambulator; and Sir Henry Spel- 
man; Dr. Dorine and Sir John Den- 
ham; Cromwell and Prynne; Noy 
and Rushworth; the good Sir Mat- 
thew Hale and Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the turbulent Lord Shatftes- 
bury; the great Lord Mansfield ; 
Erskine, Thurlow, Curran, and Can- 
ning. 

Gray's Inn can do without a lon 
catalogue of “ illustrious personages, 
when she has Lord Burleigh “and 
Lord Bacon to defy the insolent su- 
periority of her sister-inns. Nor is 
she without her lesser heroes, men 
remarkable in many ways. There is 
May, the translator of Lucan, and 
the secretary and historian of the 
Long Parliament ; Bradshaw, the 
lord-president at the trial of Charles 
I.; and, nearer our own time, the 
meek, and good, and rare Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Shirley and Cleveland 
lived within her precinct ; and Mr. 
Dyce edits old dramatists, and Mr. 
Procter pens excellent English songs, 
within the walls where Bacon lived 
when he wrote his Essays. 

There is little that is old about 
the Temple Church now; the beau- 
tiful proportions of the building alone 
remain, and no era is represented but 
the present. The old Knights Tem- 
plars have been so repaired and beau- 
tified, that the very essence (dirt, 
some people call it) of antiquity has 
been taken away from them. We 
could buy a set of Knights’ Tem- 
plars, just as much to our liking as 
these, in the New Road, at a cheap 
rate; and in good purbeck too, Mr. 
Richardson. Then they have sent 
old Selden up stairs, and packed 
Plowden, coif, and gown, and all, 
after him; and old Martin, “the 
virtuous and my worthy friend, Mr. 
Richard Martin,” for so Ben Jonson 
styles him, he is up in the Round 
House, where monuments are made 
to elbow one another. Who can 
find, or fancy he can find, Howell 
the letter-writer’s grave, or the grave 
of old John Marston, the poet, be- 
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neath these Worcestershire ware 
tiles? We cannot. We once could 
find them. Where has Father 
Schmidt's organ gone, on which Blow 
and Purcell play red, and the graceful 
foliage carved by the cunning skill 
of the all-graceful Grinling Gibbons ? 
The rich associations and traditions 
of the place have vanished, and we 
have a kaleidoscope church instead, 
—a full display of the potter's, the 
house, and the herald-painter’s art— 
clever and, perhaps, tasteful (the 
hand at five-card loo on the ceiling 
excepted), but so little to our liking 
that we are much in the predicament 
of the Jewsin Scripture, who, “ when 
they saw the second Temple, reflected 
upon the beauty of the first, and wept.” 
We are far from blind, be it un- 
derstood, to the many incongruities 
which the old Temple exhibited, and 
are keenly alive, we believe, to the 
good taste with which many of the 
recent alterations have been made. 
Pews, altar, and organ might have 
gone—cvery thing, indeed, but the 
better monuments ; Selden’s, Plow- 
den’s, Martin's, &c. Ill as they assi- 
milated with the surrounding archi- 
tecture, they well merited to remain 
where they were. 
the Inner ‘Temple should never have 
sent their Selden, or the benchers of 
the Middle Temple their Plowden, to 
that loft, attic, or garret, or whatever 
they call it, where they are now 
placed. Assimilate the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey to the sur- 
rounding architecture, and no poet, 
not even old Chaucer, would possess 
a monument in Poet's Corner. Re- 
store the little church of St. Michael, 
near St. Alban’s, or the collegiate 
church of Stratford, to all their pris- 
tine purity of style, and the statue of 
Lord Bacon, with its Sic Sedebat, must 
seek a niche in a muscum or a mar- 
ket-place, and the monument of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare (the chief treasure 
of Stratford) a corner in the town- 
hall of his native borough. If the 
Temple precedent is a good one, our 
poets must turn out from Poet's 
Corner, Bacon from his niche, and 
Shakspeare from his chancel. 
Gibbon, the historian, tells an in- 
teresting anecdote of Edmund Gib- 
bon, an ancestor of his, who had a 
monument in the Temple Church,— 


‘* My family arms are the same ~— 
were borne by the Gibbons of Kent, 


The benchers of 
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an age when the College of Heralds re. 
ligiously guarded the distinctions of blood 
and name ; a lion rampant gardant, be- 
tween three schallop-shells argent, ona 
field azure, I should not, however, have 
been tempted to blazon my coat-of-arms 
were it not connected with a whimsical 
anecdote. About the reign of James J. 
the three harmless schallop-shells were 
changed by Edmund Gibbon, Esq. into 
three ogresses, or female cannibals, with a 
design of stigmatising three ladies, his 
kinswomen, who had provoked him by 
an unjust law-suit. But this singular 
mode of revenge, for which he obtained 
the sanction of Sir William Seagar, king- 
at-arms, soon expired with its author ; 
and on his own monument in the Temple 
Church the monsters vanish, and the 
three schallop-shells resume their proper 
and hereditary place.” 


We were wont to look on these 
three schallop-shells with a great deal 
of interest, but half of the interest 
has ceased with the removal of the 
monument. ‘The benchers have sent 
it up stairs in the general sweep. 

The judicious Hooker was, for six 
years, Master of the Temple,—‘“a 
place,” says Izaak Walton, “ which 
he accepted rather than desired.” He 
had a stormy time of it in the Tem- 
ple. One ‘Travers was then lecturer, 
a disciple of Cartwright the Non- 
conformist. Hooker, it was said, 
preached Canterbury in the forenoon, 
and Travers Geneva in the after- 
noon. The benchers were divided, 
and Travers was silenced by the 
archbishop, but not without oppo- 
sition and clamour. “I am weary,” 
writes the mild and gentle Hooker, 
“of the noise and oppositions of this 
place ; and, indeed, God and Nature 
did not intend me for contentions, 
but for study and quietness.” Soon 
after Travers was prohibited from 
preaching, Hooker resigned the mas- 
tership of the ‘Temple, and, in his 
quiet parsonage of Boscum, renewed 
the contest in print in his Ecele- 
siastical Polity. 

There was a time when we could 
fancy, without any great outlay of 
imagination, Hooker reading the 
rough notes of his Zcclesiastical 
Polity in this church, and the learned 
Usher preaching the funeral sermon 
over the body of the still more 
learned Selden. We have no such 
retrospective glances now; the Tem- 
ple, as we now see it, is only of two 
years’ standing. 
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The “Round” of the Temple 
Church was once a place of public 
meeting. Thus Ben Jonson, in the 
Alchemist (a passage unaccountably 
overlooked by every writer on the 
Temple Church),— 


‘“« Here’s one from Captain Face, sir, 

Desires you to meet him in the Temple 
Church 

Some half-hour hence.” 


And, in another place in the same 
play,— 


* T have walked the Round 
Till now.” 


Gifford has a note on this,—“ Mr. 
Waldron informs me,” he says, “that, 
within his remembrance, the porch, 
or circular parts of the ‘Temple 
Church, were left open in the day- 
time.” Our old dramatic writers 
make frequent reference to the Tem- 
ple Church; see Middleton’s works, 
by Dyce, vol. v. p. 565; and Rowley, 
in A Search for Moncey, informs us 
that the pillars of the ‘Temple were, 
in his time (1609), hung with poore 
men’s petitions. 

The students of the Middle Tem- 
ple, in the time of Henry VIII., had 
* no place to walk in, and talk, and 
confer their learnings, but in the 
church; which place, all the term- 
times, hath in it no more of quict- 
nesse than the perwyse of Paules, 
by occasion of the confluence and 
concourse of such as be suters in the 
lawe.* Ralph, in his long argument 
with his master, refers to the custom 
of walking and waiting in the Tem- 
ple Church. “ You can have wit- 
nesses to swear to any thing,” says 
Ralph ; “go, Sir Hudibras, to the 
Temple walks, or the Temple 
Chureh,— 


«« Retain all sorts of witnesses 

That ply i’ the Temples under trees, 

Or walk the Round with Knights o’ th’ 
Posts, 

About the cross-lege’d knights their 
hosts ; 

Or wait for customers between 

The pillar rows in Lincoln’s Inn.” 

Hudibras, p. 3, ¢. iii. 


“ T shall be, ere long,” says Cour- 
tine, in Otway’s play of the Soldier's 
Fortune, “as greasy as an Alsatian 
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bully ; this flapping hat, pinned up 
on one side, with a sandy, weather- 
beaten peruke, dirty linen, and, to 
complete the figure, a long, scandal- 
ous iron sword jarring at my heels. 
My companions, the worthy knights 
of the most noble order of the Post, 
your peripatetic philosophers of the 
Temple Walks.” Dugdale has pre- 
served a curious old custom, not 
wholly extinct in his own time, the 
custom of each lawyer choosing a 
pillar in St. Paul’s, where he could 
hear his client’s cause, and take notes 
upon his knee; “as they do,” says 
Dugdale, “ in Guildhall at this day.”+ 
The nave of old St. Paul’s was, 
therefore, a Royal Exchange, or walk 
for the practitioners of the law ; nor 
is it unlikely that the Temple Church 
was once used for similar purposes. 
A little chapel, abutting from the 
round part of the Temple Church, 
and dedicated to St. Anne, was, in 
Aubrey’s time, resorted to by barren 
women ; and was of great repute, he 
tells us, for making them joyful mo- 
thers of children.} 

The Inner Temple Gate in Fleet 
Street was erected in the fifth year 
of King James I.; and the house 
above the entrance decorated at the 
same time with the feather of the 
Prince of Wales, the all-promising 
Prince Henry. The old Middle 
Temple Gate - house was built by 
Sir Amias Paulet, the same Sir 
Amias who put Wolsey, when a lad, 
in the stocks, on a charge of drunk- 
enness and riot at a fair. Wolsey 
had his revenge ; he shut Sir Amias 
up in the Middle Temple Gate-house 
“for the space of five or six years, or 
more.” Here he re-edified his pri- 
son, and “very sumptuously too,” 
says Cavendish; “ garnishing the 
same, on the outside thereof, with 
cardinals’ hats and arms, and divers 
other devices, in so glorious a sort, 
that he thought thereby to have 
appeased his old, unkind displea- 
sure.” The present Middle Temple 
Gate was erected on the site of Pau- 
let’s Gate-house in the year 1684, 
and is said to have been designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

The first-floor chambers of the 
house No. 1 Inner Temple Lane, 
was tenanted from 1760 to 1765 by no 


Herbert’s Inns of Court, p. 217 ; Addison's Knights Templars, p. 21. 
Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, p. 142, ed. 1680. 
Anecdotes and Traditions, edited by Thoms, p- 110, 
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less a personage than Samuel John- 
son. Here, eight days after he had 
been introduced to him by Davies, 
Boswell called for the first time on 
the great lexicographer. “ He re- 
eeived me very courteously,” writes 
Boswell, “ but it must be confessed 
that his apartment, and furniture, 
and morning-dress, were sufliciently 
uncouth. His brown suit of clothes 
looked very rusty ; he had on a little 
shrivelled, unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head; his shirt- 
sleeves and knees of his breeches were 
loose; his black worsted stockings 
ill-drawn up, and he had a pair of 
unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
Sut all these sleonale particularities,” 
adds Boswell, “ were forgotten when 
he began to talk.” Jolinson’s library 
at this time was in two garrets over 
his chambers, where Lintot, son of 
the celebrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly his warehouse. 

Boswell was so much pleased with 
his interview and so desirous of 
cultivating the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson, that he took up his abode 
with a friend in Farrar’s Buildings at 
the bottom of Inner Temple Lane, 
the lane in which Johnson lived. 
**T found them,” he says, “ par- 
ticularly convenient for me, as they 
were so near Dr. Johnson’s.” 

Johnson was living in this lane 
when he was visited by Madame de 
Boufilers. 


““When Madame de Boufflers was first 
in England,” said Beauclerk, ‘ she was 
desirous to see Johnson. I accordingly 
went with her to his chambers in the 
Temple. When our visit was over, she 
and J left him and were got into Inner 
Temple Lane, when all at once I heard a 
noise like thunder. This was occasioned 
by Joknson, who, it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his head 
that he ought to have done the honours 
of his literary residence to a foreign lady 
of quality, and, eager to shew himself a 
man of gallantry, was hurrying down the 
Staircase in violent agitation. He over- 
took us before we reached the Temple 
Gate, and, brushing in between me and 
Madame de Boufflers, seized her hand 
and conducted her to her coach. His 
dress was a rusty brown morning suit, 
a pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a 
little shrivelled wig sticking on the top 
of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt 
and the knees of his breeches hanging 
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loose. A considerable crowd of people 
gathered round, and were not a little 
struck by this singular appearance.”’ 


“ Dr. Johnson told me,” says Bos- 
well, “ that I might rely both on the 
correctness of Mr. Beauclerk’s me- 
mory and the fidelity of his narra- 
tive.” 

In Middle Temple Lane lived Elias 
Ashmole, the celebrated antiquary. 
Ashmole married Sir William Dug- 
dale’s daughter, and here Anthony 
&% Wood found the two great anti- 
quaries sitting and conversing to- 
gether. Strype describes a flight of 
stairs at the lower end of this lane. 
* Here,” says Strype, “isa large and 
handsome pair of stairs of freestone 
for the taking water at, much resorted 
unto.” These are the water-stairs 
commemorated in the well-known 
epigram :— 


“ At the Temple one day Sherlock taking 
a boat, 

The waterman asked him which way he 
would float. 

‘Which way?’ says the doctor, ‘ why, 
fool, with the stream !’ ; 

To Paul's or to Lambeth was all one to 
him.” 


Sherlock was then Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and the sees of London and 
Canterbury were vacant about the 
same time (1748). Sherlock got St. 
Paul’s; Lambeth was given to Her- 
ring, archbishop of York. 

In Brick Court, “ No. 2, up two 
pair of stairs,” for so Mr. Filby, his 
tailor, describes him,* lived all the 
world’s Oliver Goldsmith. Tis 
rooms were on the right hand as you 
ascend the staircase. Speaking of 
rooks in his Animated Nature, he says, 
“T have often amused myself with 
observing their plan of policy from 
my window in the Temple, that looks 
upon a grove where they have made 
a colony in the midst of the City. 
At the commencement of spring the 
rookery which, during the continu- 
ance of winter, seemed to have been 
deserted, or only guarded by about 
five or six, like old soldiers in a gar- 
rison, now begins to be once more 
frequented ; and, in a short time, all 
the bustle and hurry of business is 
commenced.” Below Goldsmith, on 
the first floor, and where some of his 
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* Prior's Life of Goldsmith, vol, ii. p. 231. 
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works are said to have been written, 
dwelt Sir William Blackstone. Black- 
stone had sung The Lawyer's Fare- 
well to his Muse, and was busy with 
his Commentaries before Goldsmith 
became an inmate of the Temple. 
Curious contradiction, one great man 
bidding farewell to the Muse on the 
first floor, and another great man 
invoking the Muse upon the second! 

Brick buildings were first erected 
in the Temple in the eleventh year 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, during 
the treasurership of Thomas Daniel, 
Esq. Lilly, the astrologer, attributes 
the introduction of brick buildings 
amongst us to Lord Arundel, the 
great collector.* Lilly may mean 
their more general use, or he may 
mean what Sir Edward Walker says 
of Lord Arundel, “ That he was the 
first person that brought in unifor- 
mity in building, and was chief 
commissioner to see it performed in 
London, which, since that time, has 
added exceedingly to the beauty of 
that city.” f 

There is a dial in Brick Court in- 
scribed with the motto, “ Time and 
tide tarry for no man.” The motto 
was once, as Ned Ward assures us, 
* Be gone about your business,” the 
burden of an indecent old ballad, 
printed by Ward in his London Spy, 
with some severe reflections on the 
Templars for the indecency of the 
allusion. When Robert Golding was 
treasurer in the 37th of Elizabeth, 
* Postes were set up whereon the xii. 
celestial signs were placed.” We 
would advise the renewal of the postes 
in the characteristic manner of Queen 
Elizabeth's time. 

In 1784 the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple brought an action 
against a lighterman of the name of 
Kennet for driving his craft against 
this wall, and damaging the same. 
When the case came on for trial it 
was found (we copy a newspaper 
paragraph of the time) “ that they 
had sued in London for an injury 
done them in Middlesex, and a non- 
suit ensued, attended by a hearty 
laugh at the luminaries of the law.” 
The hall of the Midd'e Temple was 
eased with stone in 1757, during the 
treasurership of Sir Robert Henley. 


* Lilly, in Maseres’ Tracts, vol. 1i. p. 167. 


+ Historical Discourses, p. 222. 
June 7, 1651, 
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Evelyn, when a student in the 
Middle Temple, had chambers in 
Essex Court ; and one of our black- 
letter antiquaries, Edward Capell, 
was living here in 1767, when he 
wrote the dedication to his Shak- 
speare, dated Essex Court, Nov. 9, 
1767. 

The Middle Temple fountain is 
commemorated by Charles Lamb. 
“What a collegiate aspect,” says 
Elia, “ has that fine Elizabethan hall, 
where the fountain pleys, which I 
have made to rise and fall, how many 
times! to the astonishment of the 
young urchins my contemporarics, 
who, not being able to guess at its 
recondite machinery, were almost 
tempted to hail the wondrous work 
as magic.” ‘The fountain in the 
Middle Temple was a place of assig- 
nation for our Charles IT. writers to 
referto. Thus Farquhar, in his first 
play, Love and a Bottle :— 


“© 2d. Mask. Dare you meet me two 
hours hence ? 

“ Roebuck. Ay, madam, but I shall 
never bit the time exactly without a 
watch. 

** 2d. Mask. Well, take it. At ten 
exactly, at the fountain in the Middle 
Temple. Coke upon Littleton be the 
word,” 


Elm Court was erected in the sixth 
of Charles L., and brick buildings in 
Fig-Tree Court when Thomas Co- 
ventry, afterwards the lord-keeper, 
was treasurer of the Inner Temple. 
Thomas Blount, the author of the 
Law Dictionary, had chambers in 
this court. 

The great fire of London in 1666 
did little more than singe the out- 
skirts of the Temple. But the Tem- 
ple has had so many extensive fires 
within its own precincts, that it is 
quite a marvel how the Temple 
Church or the Middle Temple Hall 
have escaped the flames. The wo- 
ful fire of 1678, recorded in several 
parts of the Temple buildings, “ be- 
gan,” says Dugdale, “in the very 
next chamber to Mr. Ashmole’s li- 
brary, being in the corner of Pump 
Court.” Ashmole’s large and valu- 
able library was destroyed in this 
extensive fire. 


Walker's account of Lord Arundel is dated 
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Tanfield Court was so called after 
Sir Laurence Tanfield, whose daugh- 
ter and heir was the mother of the 
great Lord Falkland. Sarah Mal- 
colm— Hogarth’s Sarah Malcolm— 
was a char-woman in this court ; and 
here, in 1732, she murdered old Mrs. 
Duncomb ; her companion, Elizabeth 
Harrison; and her maid, Anne Price ; 
for chambers in the Temple in those 
days were not confined to the prac- 
titioners of the law. Sarah Malcolm 
was executed for these three murders 
at the same time on a gibbet opposite 
Mitre Court, Fleet Street, on the 7th 
March, 1732. 

Hare Court was so called after 
Nicholas Hare, Master of the Rolls 
in the reign of Bloody Mary :— 

“ And dare the college insolently aim 

To equal our fraternity in fame ? 

Then let crabs’ eyes with pearl for virtue 
try, 

Or Highgate Hiil with lofty Pindus vie : 

So ylowworms may compare with Titan’s 
beams, 

And Hare Court pump with Aganippe’s 
streams.” —Ganrtu. 


The pump in this court has long 
been famous for its waters. William 
the waiter at the Cock commends it 
highly, but the half-and-half, he 
says, is a much better drink, and the 
stout something extra-common, as he 
calls it. 

“ Paper Buildings,” says Dugdale, 
“were began in the sixth of James I. 
by Mr. Edward Heyward and others.” 
Selden dedicates his T%tles of Honour 
“'To his most beloved friend and 
chamber-fellow, Edward Heyward, 
of Cardeston, in Norfolk, Esq.” “I 
congratulate you,” says Jonson, “ on 
this appropriate dedication,— 

“In offering this thy book to no great 
name 

That would, perhaps, have praised and 
thank’d the same, 

Sutnought beyond, He, thou hast given 
it to, 

Thy learned chamber-fellow, knows to do 

It true respects ; he will not only love, 

Embrace, and cherish, but he can approve 

And estimate thy pains, as having wrought 

In the same mines of knowledge ; aud 
thence brought 

Ilumanity enough to be a friend, 


And strength to be a champion, and de. 
fend 


Thy gift against envy.” 


“ Selden’s chamber,” says Aubrey, 
“was in the Paper Buildings, which 
VOL. XXXL. NO. CLXXXI. 
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look towards the garden —staircase, 
uppermost story, where he had a 
little gallery to walk in.” When 
Selden’s books were sent to the Bod- 
leian, old Anthony 4 Wood helped to 
carry them up stairs, and dust and 
catalogue them. “ In opening some 
of his books,” says Wood, “ they 
found several pairs of spectacles, 
which Mr. Selden had put in and 
forgotten to take out.” Old An- 
thony begged a pair of Mr. Selden’s 
spectacles, and his heart was ravished 
when his wish was acceded to. 

King’s-bench Buildings are re- 
ferred to in Shadwell’s play of the 
Squire of Alsatia. 

* Serv. Sir, | have been at your bro- 
ther’s house, and they say he is come to 
some lawyer’s chamber in the King’s- 
bench Buildings. 

* Sir Will. That’s lucky enough: I'll 
walk here then, and do you watch. 
( Enter Hackxum and another hully.)— 
Who are these? Some inh»bitants of 
Whiteiriars, some bullies of Alsatia.”’ 


Sir William Jones dates a letter 
to Gibbon, the historian, from Lamb's 
Buildings, June 30, 1781. Crown- 
office Row was the birthplace of 
Charles Lamb — “ Cheerful Crown- 
office Row, place of my kindly en- 
gendure.” 

“The Temple Gardens,” says 
Strype, “are very well kept with de- 
lightful walks, the Inner Temple 
Garden being the largest, best, and 
most resorted unto.” Shakspeare 
has laid a scene, a celebrated scene, 
in the Temple Garden: 

“ Suffolk, Within the Temple Hall we 
were too loud : 
‘The garden here is more convenient.” 


The red and white rose-bushes, from 
which the flowers of the two great 
houses of York and Lancaster pluck- 
ed their distinctive badges, grew, by 
Shakspeare’s shewing, in the ‘Temple 
Garden. No rose would blossom 
there now, and, if it blossomed, the 
soot of London would soil it in an 
hour. 

The poet Cowper had chambers 
in the Inner Temple, but in what 
court or building none of his bio- 
graphers inform us. Southey says, 
that they were in an airy situation, 
and that they cost him 2507. His 
window-sills were filled with myr- 
tles, which he bought in Covent 
Garden, and loved to watch and 
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water. In his morbid moments he 
described his twelve years in the 
Temple, “as spent in an unin- 
terrupted course of sinful indul- 
gence.” We wish we could iden- 
tify the poet's chambers. He 
was living in the Temple when his 
kinsman, Major Cowper, offered him 
the appointment of clerk of the 
journals. “ He called me out of my 
chambers,” says Cowper, “and, having 
invited me to take a turn with him 
in the garden, there made me the 
offer.” Cowper accepted the noble 
offer of his kinsman, and his days 
of sorrow and darkness began from 
the very hour of his acceptance. 
He was living in the Temple when 
he meditated self-destruction. His 
madness growing upon him, he shut 
himself up in his chamber, and en- 
deavoured to run a penknife into his 
breast, but the knife broke. He 
then sought to strangle himself with 
his garters, to hang himself from the 
door, and then from the bedrail, but 
in no way could he succeed, and at 
last his garters broke. In this state 
of mental aberration he was re- 
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moved to a private madhouse. His 
subsequent a is well known, 
but never again did he return to 
the Temple and his myrtle windows. 


“TI thought for my pastime,” says a 
quaint old writer of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, “ to walke to this Temple, and en- 
tering in at the gates, I'found the building 
nothing costly: but many comely gentle. 
men of face and person, and thereto very 
curteouse, sawe I passe toand fro. And 
passing forward, entered into a churche 
of ancient building, wherein were many 
monuments of noble personages, armed in 
knightly habit, with their cotes depeinted 
in ancient shields, whereat I tooke plea- 
sure to behold.” 


This quaint old writer was Gerard 
Legh; and, like Legh, we went to 
the Temple for our own pastime: 
may the result of our lucubrations 
prove pleasant to the reader, and 
“ To the Honourable Societies of the 
Inner Temple and the Middle Tem- 
ple, the Middle Temple and the Inner 
Temple ;” for, like Francis Beau- 
mont, the poet, we would weigh the 
two courts in the same scales of 
affectionate regard. 


THE CURATE’S VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CHAPTER 


Tue small village of Milfield is beau- 
tifully situated on the southern side 
of a range of wood-crowned hills; 
and in the verdant winding valley 
below runs a small, clear, sparkling 
river, contributing not a little to the 
fertility of the meadows in its course. 
The highroad from London to more 
distant places divides the village into 
two unequal parts, the upper and 
larger consisting of the church and 
churchyard, adjoining which stands 
the humble vicarage (of which more 
hereafter), and the houses of the 
better sort of inhabitants, including 
an important establishment styled 
“the shop,” a very necessary ap- 
pendage to a village distant some 
seven miles from the nearest market- 
town. On the lower side stands the 
public-house or roadside inn, made 
more imposing in its general aspect 
by a range of stables built by coach- 
proprietors for the purpose of there 
“ changing horses ;” and on either 
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side, and at the back of the said inn, 
are scattered the humbler tenements 
of the labouring poor. <A stone, 
indicating a distance of a hundred 
and odd miles from the metropolis, 
stands at the edge of an open space 
called the green, on the north of 
which is a row of houses, the most 
conspicuous being “ the shop” before 
mentioned, which thus commands a 
view of the inn and all that passes 
along the highroad, from which there 
is a lane winding upward to the 
church and more secluded part of 
the village. 

It was a fine morning in the month 
of August, 180-, when the curate of 
Milfield, the Rev. Henry Meadows, 
sat in his humble study, vainly en- 
deavouring to concentrate his scat- 
tered thoughts on an unfinished 
manuscript sermon, but his mind was 
too sorely oppressed. The res an- 
guste domi then weighed too heavily 
upon him. He threw down his pen 
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and remained long, as in a trance, 
darkly brooding upon the future, and 
not without self-reproach for the past. 

“ Yes,” thought he, “ it is a paltry 
defence to argue that I did not then 
understand such matters. I knew 
my means ; and, if Eliza was too san- 
guine, and over-estimated my talents, 
or even if she was imprudent, was it 
not my duty to guard, to restrain, to 
watch over her, jor her welfare and 
that of our dear children? Oh, 
God ! forgive me, forgive me! Guide 
Thou me aright hereafter, for Thou, 
and Thou only, art my helper !” 

His wife entered the room. She 
was a beautiful woman in what should 
have been her prime of life, but 
before thirty the roses had withered 
from her cheek. A nervous quiver- 
ing was yet about her lip, and her 
deep blue eyes were dimmed by 
recent tears; but the instant she saw 
him a cheerful smile, as though pro- 
duced by an electric flash, illuminated 
her lovely countenance, for she read 
with the instinct of affection that his 
heart was heavy within him. So 
gaily she proceeded forthwith to 
rally him upon what she termed 
* moping over his books in doors,” 
when all was so pleasant without, 
and at length succeeded in persuading 
him to take his fishing-rod and 
basket, “* because,” she said, “ it not 
merely always does you good, but 
you will really very much oblige me, 
for I have set my heart upon a trout 
for dinner, and I shall so enjoy it, 
and so will the dear children !” 

Mr. Meadows would rather not 
have gone out that morning, for he 
had received a pressing and rather 
rude note from Ingram, the shop- 
keeper, respecting his “ long-standing 
account,” and was at first about to 
make his way to the river-side by a 
circuitous route; but ere he had 
taken many steps the mean appear- 
ance of such conduct occurred to 
him, and he turned and walked down 
the lane, and, as he entered the 
green, saw Ingram standing at his 
shop-door. 

There might have been a moment 
of hesitation, but it was not longer, 
ere he resolved, as desperate men 
usually will, to put the best face on 
things ; and, accordingly, he went up 
to his creditor, who received him 
with much outward show of respect, 
probably being under the belief that 
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his pressing note had wrought the 
desired effect. But the interview 
that followed in his back-parlour 
was far from satisfactory to either 
party. The poor curate could only 
speak vaguely of hopes and expecta- 
tions (for vague, indeed, they were, 
being contingent upon the result of 
an advertisement for pupils and the 
sale of a small volume of poems, 
which had hitherto failed to attract 
public attention), while the trades- 
man, after vainly endeavouring to 
extract “ something on account,” de- 
clared it to be utterly out of his 

wer to let things go on as they 
iad hitherto done; a declaration 
which was tantamount to cutting off 
the daily supplies of many absolute 
necessaries of life from the vicarage. 

“ That must be as you please, sir,” 
said Mr. Meadows, stiffly, while his 
heart felt as though sinking. “ Ifow- 
ever, I trust—I do trust—shortly to 
pay you a more welcome visit. I 
lave written to a friend in town, 
and when [I hear satisfactorily, as I 
expect, I shall call. It is useless to 
prolong our present conversation, 
for now, at this moment, I can do 
nothing. So with all feelings of 
Christian charity, which I hope such 
unpleasant matters as we have been 
compelled to talk of may never de- 
stroy, I sincerely wish you good day, 
and health and happiness.” 

* Charity!” grumbied Ingram, 
turning into his shop after shewing 
his visitor to the door, “ charity be- 
gins at home.” 

* [ do declare I’m very sorry for 
him, poor gentleman!” observed his 
wife, who had listened unseen to 
what passed; “and for poor Mrs. 
Meadows, too. It’s really quite shock- 
ing to think of. So long as he has 
been our parson, too; a matter of 
ten years come Michaelmas. The 
bishop ought to do something for 
him, that’s what he ought, or it’s a 
shame !” 

“ They ought to do something for 
themselves!” said her husband, open- 
ing his well-thumbed account-book 
at a too well-known page ; “ if people 
won't help themselves, nobody else 
will. Look here! what business had 
she with this new chintz gown last 
June, I wonder? When folks can’t 
pay for their tea and sugar and such 
things, it’s high time they should 
leave off buying new gowns.” 
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The good woman here slunk away, 
feeling, perhaps, that she could not 
exactly justify the purchase alluded 
to which had been made by Mrs. 
Meadows, simply to keep the shop- 
keeper in good-humour, while she 
related the old story of her husband's 
pecuniary disappointments. It was 
certainly an article that she had no 
need of, and, therefore, ought not to 
have taken upon credit under existing 
circumstances; but, as she said at 
the time, “ Ingram was so civil, that 
really I felt obliged to buy something, 
and so I thought I could not do 
better than take a gown-piece, for 
that will always be useful.” 

The shopkeeper continued to pore 
over the various items of the parson’s 
long-standing account with a fas- 
tidiously critical eye, and, conse- 
quently, discerned certain other en- 
tries for articles which he, in his 
present mood, chose to call extrava- 
gancies, shewing plainly that house- 
hold matters were badly managed at 
the vicarage; and he was thus en- 
gaged when a traveller from one of 
his London dealers entered the shop 
on his round for money and orders. 

After the usual salutations, in- 
— and preliminary glance at 
the politics and news of the day, they 
proceeded to business. The bag- 
man was a bit of a wag in his way, 
and had not a more regular account 
than William Ingram’s on his books ; 
so, of course, he always endeavoured 
to make himself particularly agree- 
able to that gentleman, and, among 
his other devices for that laudable 
purpose, not the least effective was 
that of always contriving to arrive 
at Milfield at such an hour of the 
day as would admit of their taking 
a cheerful glass together at the inn. 
In the present instance, having caught 
sight of a brace of trout in the larder, 
he had determined to “ do the thing 
handsomely ;” and so ordered them 
and a roast fowl to be ready at pre- 
cisely one o'clock, which he knew to 
be his worthy customer's dinner- 
hour, and invite him to partake 
thereof. The invitation was accepted, 
and they, consequently, passed several 
convivial hours together, engaged in 
conversation upon various topics, 
only one of which we have occasion 
to notice, and that was as follows :— 

The landlord, Jacob Briggs, had 
joined them after dinner to take a 
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friendly glass, and received certain 
complimentary notice concerning 
the tare he had placed on table. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, “trouts is 
scarceish now, since Sir Peter took to 
preserving. The keepers keepa pretty 
sharp look-out, I promise you; but 
still, somehow or other, an odd brace 
or two will, now and then, find their 
way into my larder ;” and he winked 
slyly, and chinked the loose silver in 
his pocket. 

“ It's a beautiful river yours here,” 
observed Mr. Black, the bagman. 
“ ]'m not much of a hand at fishing, 
secing as I never have no idle time 
on my hands ; but I'll be hanged if I 
didn’t quite envy that gentleman as 
I saw you give that parcel to this 
morning.” 

“ What! our parson?” exclaimed 
the landlord; “egad! you've no 
great call to envy him, I can tell 
you.” 

“JI should think not,” observed 
Ingram, dryly. ‘“ Pray what wages 
do you give your porter ?” 

“Why, our head-porter,” replied 
Black, somewhat pompously,—“ our 
head-porter has eight-and-twenty 
shillings a-week.” 

“ And that — let me see,” said 
Ingram, calculating,—* that is—ah ! 
I have it,—that is exactly two pounds, 
sixteen shillings, a-year more than 
our curate gets !” 

“ Poor devil!” exclaimed Black, 
filling his glass, “ I wonder who the 
dickens would be a working parson 
as could help it ?” 

“ Poor fellow, I’m sorry for him !” 
said the landlord ; “ for, though I'm 
maybe no great judge, 1 will say 
this, that he gives us regular right 
down good sermons— no rant, and 
flummery, and nonsense — but tells 
us our duty plain, so as a child cven 
can’t make no mistake sbeut the 
matter ; and yet, egad! I don’t think 
I shall ever forget it! If you had 
but seen him this morning when I 
gave him the little parcei. it was 
directed to him plain enough; but 
there he stood looking at it as if he 
couldn't read without spelling for a 
minute at least, I should think, and 
then he seemed to recollect himself 
a bit, and said, ‘Oh, ah! yes; I guess 
who it comes from!’ So I says, ‘ It 
came by Wickens's coach, and I was 
just going to send it up to the vicar- 
age when I see you turn the corner 
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toward the shop; and so I thought 
I'd better give it you at once, as it 
might be something particular. It’s 
marked with the carriage, one shil- 
ling and tuppence, which, in course, 
I paid. ‘ Thank you,’ says he, ‘ it’s 
all right,’ and he puts his hand into 
his breeches-pockct, but I'm dashed 
if I think there was any thing there! 
for he turned all red like, and let the 
parcel fall, and then stooped to pick 
it up, as if glad to hide his face. I 
never saw a man look more ashamed 
of himself in all my born days. If I 
hadn't known him well, I could have 
sworn as he'd been doing something 
wrong !” 

* Well, and ain’t it wrong to run 
head over cars in debt ?” inquired 
the shopkeeper, in a surly tone. 

“Tf it ain't, I don’t know what is!” 
said the bagman. ‘“ But he forked 
out the fourteen pence at last, didn’t 
he ?” 

“ Why, no,” replied the landlord ; 
“ for you see I guessed how matters 
stood; and so I said as how he'd 
better not pay me, as perhaps my 
mistress had put it down in our book ; 
and, as there was some other little 
matter standing beside, it would, 
perhaps, be as well to let it be and 
settle all together. So he put the 
parcel into his pocket, for it was only 
about the size of a bank-note, and 
went ——” 

* A bank-note!” exclaimed the 
shopkeeper, almost starting from his 
chair as he recollected that Mr. 
Meadows had told him he had written 
to London, and expected a speedy 
and satisfactory reply. 

“ The size of a bank-note, I said,” 
continued Briggs, “ but a precious 
deal thicker. 1 wish it was all bank- 
notes for his sake, but no such luck, 
for I forgot to tell you that he said 
it was a packet of hooks and fishing- 
tackle !” 

This information was acknow- 
ledged by an ungracious “ pshaw !” 
on the part of his neighbour, and then 
their conversation was about matters 
unconnected with the events we have 
to relate. 

We now return to Mr. Meadows, 
who left the shop of his creditor with 
a spirit sorely depressed. 

When the landlord delivered to 
him the small parcel as just described, 
he felt embarrassed, because he knew 
that he had no money about him, A 
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man in better circumstances would 
have acknowledged the fact, and 
laughed at the accident; but with 
him it was no accident, for such had 
for a considerable period been his 
habitual custom when near home, 
and that for a very, very painful 
reason, known only to himself. He 
had in his little cure certain poor and 
old parishioners, towards whom he 
had formerly been too bountiful, per- 
haps, for his means, but when “ po- 
verty came upon him as an armed 
man,” and entered his doors, and 
took stern possession of his home, 
even such little gifts of charity might 
not be spared without inflicting posi- 
tive privations upon his own house- 
hold. So whatever trifle he could 
zive had latterly been bestowed in 
ood at the vicarage to those who 
really wanted it ; but experience had 
impressed upon him that it was not 
prudent to trust himself with money 
in the presence of those who had so 
long been wont to experience his 
bounty. On this account he felt 
embarrassed when receiving the par- 
cel, but there were other feelings 
excited within him causing the sin- 
ular emotions visible to the land- 
ord, Could it be a favourable ac- 
count of the sale of his poems from 
the publisher? The last time when 
he had a letter on the subject, only 
30 out of 500 printed copies had 
been disposed of. Could it be some 
appointment, or church-preferment ? 
ile had heard of presentations being 
bestowed, unsolicited and unexpect- 
edly, on curates as poor and as long 
neglected as himself. ‘To admit, and 
weigh, and dismiss such catchings of 
forlorn hope, occupies less time than 
is needful for noting them down; 
and, before he left the landlord, he 
had decided that the packet was no- 
thing more than a small token of 
remembrance from an old college 
friend, who had, some weeks before, 
spent a day or two with him to enjoy 
his favourite sport, fly-fishing. A. 
slight gleam of gratification at the 
thought that he was not entirely for- 
gotten by all might for a moment 
1ave been seen playing upon his 
countenance while wending his way 
to the river, but anon it vanished 
with a deep sigh, and, when he 
reached the water-side, he threw him- 
self listlessly on the ground beneath 
the shade of an overhanging willow, 
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and sat gazing moodily upon the 
stream, utterly oblivious of the pur- 
pose for which he came there. Thus 
he long continued motionless; and 
that his thoughts were deeply tinc- 
tured with the bitterness of despair 
may be inferred by his starting, at 
length, with a sudden thrill, clasping 
his hands upon his throbbing temples, 
and exclaiming, “ Oh, cleanse Thou 
me from secret thoughts!” 

It was a lovely day for the sports- 
man. It was not the time for a 
fisherman to be idle, and that the 
curate had not been seen “ whip- 
ping his way along the river-side,” 
was remarked by a farmer who had 
observed him when leaving the 
inn, and who had been afterwards 
engaged in his fields on the hill-side, 
casting his eyes occasionally down- 
ward to watch if the parson had any 
sport, aud not, mayhap, without some 
feeling of self-interest in his good 
luck, for Mr. Meadows, having now 
no other means of returning the little 
obligatory attentions shewn ‘to him 
by the upper class of his parishioners, 
had become very scrupulously exact 
in distributing the produce of his 
skill. But, let the farmer's expecta- 
tions be what they might, it is only 
necessary for us to record that, on 
his return home to his family, he 
remarked that he couldn't think what 
the parson could be about, hiding 
himself among the trees on such a 
glorious day, instead of “ working 
away,” 
his time, according to custom. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Meadows, 
rousing himself from his gloomy 
reverie, proceeded to open the little 
packet, not without some vague notion 
of finding amusement in criticising 
the efforts of professed London artists 
to imitate nature, for he had long 
practised, and had no mean opinion 


of his own skill in the mystery of 


fly-making. On removing the outer 
cover, his surmises appeared to be 
correct. There were various small 
packages containing lines, hooks, and 
artificial flies, one or two of which he 
opened and had glanced slightly at 
their contents, when his attention 
was excited by a square, thin package, 
which had been placed carefully in 
the centre, as though to protect it 
from friction. “What choice in- 
vention can this be?” he exclaimed, 
on observing that it was sealed ; and 


and making the best use of 
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he was about to break it open, when 
a small note became disengaged from 
the other papers, and by falling to 
the ground attracted his notice. He 
immediately took it up. It was di- 
rected plainly for him, but certainly 
not in the handwriting of his old 
college friend. W hose, then, could 
it be? He paused awhile to guess, 
as most of us have done on similar 
occasions, when the affair seems to be 
of no great moment, and then he cut 
it open and read as follows :— 


* Reverend and dear Sir, —With this 
you will receive twenty V. Be cautious 
and prudent in the use of them, and, above 
all, do not even let your wife know you 
have any thing of the kind. From 

“« A Frienp. 

« P.S. Perhaps it would be better, in 
order to keep the matter snug to yourself, 
if you were to change them at a distance 
for provincial notes.” 


“ Notes! — Notes!” gasped the 
poor, bewildered gentleman. “What! 
—How!—Am I awake?” and he 
gazed wildly round, while the trees 
and the river appeared indistinctly 
quivering through the mist that sud- 
den and violent emotion had spread 
before his eyes. Presently he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to open 
the sealed packet, and counted, with 
trembling ands, twenty Bank-of- 
England notes for five pounds each, 
which evidently had never been in 
circulation. 

One hundred pounds! The half 
of that sum would more than suffice 
to relieve him from all his present 
embarrassments. His feelings of 
wonder, joy, and gratitude, were un- 
bounded. Who his considerate be- 
nefactor could be was a mystery that 
he strove not to penetrate, ere he 
had, with heart and soul, offered up 
his fervent thanks to the Giver of 
all good gifts, and invoked blessings 
on the head of him by whose hands 
he had received such timely aid in 
the hour of need, when, spirit-broken 
and despairing, he had been humbled 
to the very dust. 

On rising from his knees, his first 
impulse was to hasten home with the 


joyful news, but against that step his 


generous, unknown deliverer most 
strictly had enjoined him; and though, 
at first, when he thought of the for- 
lorn state in which he had left the 
affectionate wife of his bosom, the 
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injunction appeared to him to be 
almost cruel, a little reflection on the 
past compelled him to admit that it 
was prudent. 

“It must be some one who has 
watched our conduct,” thought he ; 
“such a restriction would never 
otherwise have entered his mind. 
His eye is, probably, upon us now. 
Ah! yes; it must be—srcxoruy 
That is his duty. It és the bishop!” 

Here he reread the brief note. It 
certainly was not similar to the 
writing of his diocesan; but it ap- 
peared to be in a feigned hand, so 
concealment was intended, and a 
bishop must have many confidential 
pens at his command. ‘Then our 
happy curate recalled to mind many 
of his lordship’s benevolent acts, and 
the more he pondered the more firmly 


he became convinced of the truth of 


his surmise, and the conviction 
brought with it not only present 
joy and gratitude, but also pointed 
cheeringly to the future, and a glow 
as of triumph pervaded his whole 
frame. Ile felt that he had sud- 
denly emerged from the gloomy 
shades of obscurity and adversity into 
a light which, though dazzling at 
first to his eyes, like that of day to 
the long-confined prisoner when re- 
leased from his cell, would continue 
to shine upon him benignantly here- 
after. 

Gratitude towards patrons has been 
quaintly (and, in some cases, but too 
aptly) defined to be “a grateful re- 
collection of benefits to come.” It 
has already been seen, even by his 
own self-confession, that Mr. Mea- 
dows was nota perfect character ; but 
let the reader, who may feel disposed to 
be hard upon him for his eastle-build- 
ing, ask himself if he does not value 
the smiles of the most perfectly (in 
other respects) disinterested friend- 
ship in proportion to his belief in its 
steady continuance. Without such 
feeling friendship were but a name, a 
cold and heartless thing, dying with 
the termination ofthe courtesies of the 
day. ‘To look forward is in the very 
essence of our nature. Some of us, 
indeed, look but a very little way 
before us, limiting our anticipations 
to the coming hour or the succeeding 
day ; but, to whatever extent we 
direct onward our mental vision, the 
prospect will ever be coloured, more 
or less, by some of the manifold tints, 
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the lights or shades of those masters 
of the human imagination, Hope and 
Fear. The sanguine and the de- 
spondent form two classes, from which 
few dare claim exemption ; and our 
curate, having escaped from the latter, 
very naturally rushed into the 
ranks of the former, and almost as 
naturally, with the enthusiasm of 
a proselyte to some sect with whose 
doctrines he is enchanted and 
bewildered. 

He certainly did catch glimpses of 
strange, indistinct, glittering things, 
but, withal, exceedingly pleasant to 
gaze upon, in the far-drawn vista of 
futurity, as he that afternoon pro- 
ceeded to perform his task along the 
river-side, for his Eliza was too dear 
to him for him to forget her present 
wants and wishes even under such 
exciting circumstances, and well he 
knew, “that if he failed of success, 
theirs would that day be but a scanty 
meal. ‘That recollection an hour be- 
fore would have brought forth a 
sigh ; but now it excited only a pass- 
ing smile, for he thought of the 
glorious morrow, when he had re- 
solved, according to his benefactor’s 
directions, to mount upon one of the 
coaches, and go to the large town of 
S——,, and change a sufficient num- 
ber of his notes to make himself once 
more a free man— to be out of debt. 
Out of debt! The mere idea was 
rapture to one who had been so long 
“ cribbed, narrowed, and confined,” 
and shackled with fetters which, 
harder than those of iron, had indeed 
entered into his verysoul. So, calling 
his early-acquired skill into action, 
he persevered till his efforts, albeit 
they were neither so dexterous nor 
assiduous as usual, were crowned 
with the requisite degree of success, 
and then he homeward took his un- 
remitting way ; and all we need notice 
of his ruminations is, that he firmly 
resolved to abide by the letter and 
spirit of the note to be “ cautious” 
and “ prudent,” and (though that 
was the hardest task of all) not even 
to give his dear Eliza the least ink- 
ling of the matter. 

She observed his approach, and 
met him in the trellis-work porch 
of their humble dwelling, now inter- 
laced and overhung by. the clematis 
and other climbing plants. ‘“ I need 
not ask if you have been successful,” 
she exclaimed, “I can read that ia 
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your looks. So let me see—let me 
see!” and with playful eagerness 
she assisted to divest him of his fish- 
ing-basket, and to examine its con- 
tents, which, though quite sufficient 
for their table, afforded no specimen 
of sufficient weight and dimensions 
to account for any extraordinary 
elation of mind in their skilful cap- 
tor. 

“ Well,” she continued, in the 
same cheerful strain, “ I fancied that 
[ could read your very thoughts ; but 
I am mistaken, for 1 really “expected 
to see something prodigious by that 
smile, which always means that you 
have an agreeable surprise for me. 
Ah!—'here! You are trying to 
hide it, and look serious; but it will 
not do, sir. I know your tricks too 
well. You have kept the best of 
your morning's sport behind ; I must 
search your pockets.” 

“ No — no, my dear!” he ex- 
claimed, as she proceeded to suit her 
actions to her words. ‘“ Now, pray, 
Eliza! Indeed, I have got nothing 
—that is, no more fish about me. 1 
have not caught any more than 
these, I assure you.” 

“ Bless me!” she cried, “ what is 
this paper parcel? I am sure it was 
not in your pocket when you went 
out, for I brought down the jacket 
my’ self ;” and she attempted to draw 
out the important and mysterious 
package, but he had thrust it to the 
bottom for the sake of security, so 
that it was not easily to be extricated ; 
and, luckily for him, during the little 
playful struggle that ensued, she did 
not look up into his countenance, or 
she would have been especially be- 
wildered by the change it suddenly 
underwent. Scarcely could it have 
been more expressive of alarm had 
he been under the rifling hands of 
banditti. The little hand of the fair 
and merry pickpocket kept a firm 
hold ofthe prize, and probably might 
have succeeded in dragging it into 
light, had he not suddenly recollected 
the less valuable part of its contents, 
and as suddenly exclaimed, “ Don't 
Eliza! don’t attempt to pull it out! 
you will hurt yourself. It is fishing- 
tackle, hooks, and A shriek 
from her lips here interrupted him, 
as she hastily withdrew her hand, 
bearing evidence that he had spoken 
the truth. After carefully folding 
up the parcel, and securely placing 
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it in his pocket at the river-side, he 
found that he had left out a paper of 
hooks, which, as a thing of small 
comparative importance, he thrust as 
it was by the side of his treasure, 
little dreaming that thereby that 
treasure and his secret were so soon 
to be effectually guarded ; for one of 
the hooks had pierced the delicate 
hand of the inquisitive rifler. 

The worthy curate had now other 
employment than defending his 
pockets, and, whatever symptoms of 
his recent alarm might remain in his 
countenance, the expression could 
not surprise his patient, for she knew 
how much he loved her ; and, though 
suffering much pain while he was 
extracting the barbed steel, she 
smiled through her scareely repressed 
tears, and declared it was nothing. 
Yet even then (as she afterwards 
confessed) she felt convinced that 
there must be some mystery about 
the said parcel, or else he would 
himself have taken it from his pocket 
at first; and so she determined to 
examine its contents at the earliest 
opportunity. 

When Mr. Meadows had com- 
pleted his surgical duties, he retired 
to his study, which was also his 
dressing-room, and, with a prompti- 
tude excited by the recent narrow 
escape of his secret, proceeded to un- 
pack the bank-notes, and deposit 
them between the leaves of sundry 
volumes of classical authors, making 
memoranda thereof on the back of 
an old sermon, and, for greater se- 
curity, using Greek characters, with 
which she was unacquainted. 

Ile then went through the duties 
of his toilet, and afterwards sat down 
till the hour of dinner to ponder over 
the strange event of the morning, 
and to contrive a plausible reason for 
his journey to $ on the morrow; 
and that he was not long in finding, 
for, like others who have suddenly 
and unexpectedly come into the pos- 
session of money, he discovered that 
he had a great many wants to which 
he had previously been resolutely 
blind. Ink, pens, and paper, for his 
sermons were indispensable. Those 
articles from the shop had latterly 
been very bad indeed, and nothing 
better was to be had nearer than 
S ; so there, and therefore, he de- 
cided on telling his good lady he felt 
compelled to go as a matter of duty. 
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When he thus announced his pur- 
pose at their dinner-table, she ex- 
claimed, with her usual vivacity and 
want of thought, “I can’t think 
what's happened to Ingram! We 
used to lke his things very well, 
and he had always a pretty good 
stock, but it’s quite different now. It 
was only this morning, while you 
were out, I sent Martha down to him 
for some cheese, and he sent back 
word that he had not got any that 
he could recommend. I declare I 
felt quite angry; for it is perfectly 
ridiculous for a man to keep a gene- 
ral country shop, and yet have no 
cheese in it that he can recommend. 
So, suppose you were to call at that 
large grocer'’s at the corner of the 
market-place at S-——. Let me see 
—what's his name? Oh, ‘Thomas. 
He's a very civil man, and we don't 
owe him any thing, so he can’t have 
any objectio.. to trust us.” 

“ Very well, my dear,” said our 
curate, quietly ; but the strange pro- 
position caused him afterward some 
serious thought, corroborating strong- 
ly his previous sense of the prudence 
of his benefactor’s injunction to se- 
crecy. Certainly he had on former 
occasions concealed divers trivial oc- 
currences from her, but they had all 
been of a disagreeable nature, and 
might have given her pain. The 
last secrets of that kind were the re- 
ceipt of Ingram's pressing letter, and 
his own subsequent visit to the shop. 
“It could do no good to tell her,” he 
argued; and, therefore, as in pre- 
vious cases, he resolved to bear the 
burden himself, a resolution -more 
kindly meant than really kind, inas- 
much as, while he thus veiled from 
her the dark side of things, he never 
withheld from her whatever was 
agreeable or promising, but, sooth 
to say, was apt rather to place them 
in a too favourable light. This in- 
judicious (but not unfrequent) breach 
of perfect confidence prevented her 


from knowing exactly the state of 


their cireumstances and prospects, 
and perhaps caused her to be a trifle 
less attentive than she otherwise 
might have been to the necessary, 
though not always agreeable, duties 
of strict economy. ‘The fact, how- 
ever, was, as Ingram, the shopkeeper, 
had decided, when looking over his 
books, that “ household matters were 
badly managed at the vicarage.” 
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It was our worthy curate’s habit 
to amuse himself for about an hour 
after dinner by talking and playing 
with his children, two boys and a 
girl, and their innocent prattle was 
on that evening more particularly 
agreeable, as he feared to trust him- 
self alone with Eliza, lest he should 
transgress against the spirit, if not 
against the letter, of his instructions ; 
and, when the usual hour was more 
than elapsed, he affected suddenly to 
recollect that it was Friday, and that, 
as he should be absent on the mor- 
row, it was absolutely necessary that 
he should finish his sermon before 
retiring to rest. 

By this manoeuvre he secured pri- 
vacy for himself during the rest of 
the evening, and even till past the 
hour of midnight, when, strange as 
it may appear under existing cir- 
cumstances, he was writing the con- 
cluding page of his sermon with a 
calm, benevolent smile upon his 
countenance, not altogether without 
somewhat of the easy air of one tole- 
rably well satisfied with his own 
composition. 

A strange composition certainly it 
was, and great was the scnsation 
thereby excited when he delivered it 
from the pulpit with unusual energy 
on the following Sunday. The 
subject was the parable of the good 
Samaritan; and the first part of the 
discourse was in his usual plain, 
homely style, well suited to his toe 
ers (and which had produced the 
landlord’s complimentary observa- 
tion, that “a child even couldn't 
make a mistake about the matter”) ; 
but, as he proceeded, his tone, style, 
and manner, underwent a_ great 
change, and that rather abruptly; 
and, if he was more eloquent, he 
certainly was not so clearly under- 
stood. Alluding to the priest and 
the Levite who left the wounded 
traveller to his fate, and “ passed by 
on the other side,” he took the occa- 
sion to observe how very different 
was the then character of the Jewish 
priesthood to that of our own church, 
many of whose dignitaries, even of 
the highest rank, were continually 
enacting the part of the good Samari- 
tan. This eulogium upon the hie- 
rarchy in general led to the mention 
of some one of their body in parti- 
cular; and, having once alluded to 
him, the preacher waxed warm ex- 
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ceedingly, and the remainder of his 
sermon appeared to his bewildered 
flock to be not so much for their 
edification as to the laud and glorifi- 
cation of the bishop of the diocese, a 
very worthy prelate, no doubt, but 
whose character had never been called 
in question, and, moreover, whose 
person even was unknown to any 
one in the parish. So the rustics 
“ pricked up their ears,” and mar- 
velled greatly at what they heard, 
with the exception of Ingram, the 
shopkeeper, who trod upon his wife's 
toe, not to rouse her (for, though ha- 
hitually sermo-somnolent, she was 
wide awake), but in order “to tip 
her a sly wink,” intimating that the 
winker perfectly understood the 
preacher's reasons for deviating from 
his usual quiet style. How he be- 
came impressed with that conceit will 
appear by tracing the course of Mr. 
Meadows during the preceding Sa- 
turday, which was as follows :— 

After breakfasting alone (for his 
Eliza was not an early riser), he walked 
down to the inn at seven o'clock, to be 
in time for the coach, which generally 
passed through about half an hour 
after. Jacob Briggs, the landlord, 
of course invited him to walk into 
the best parlour; but, being in ex- 
cellent spirits, and altogether a strik- 
ing contrast to himself of the previous 
day, he preferred to take a seat in 
the bar, and chat with the landlady 
upon divers subjects, the most agree- 
able of which to her was his flatter- 
ing notice of her children, and the 
next, his particular request that she 
would, in the course of the day, 
make a memorandum of what little 
matters she might have “standing 
against him” in her book, and he 
would settle with her in the evening, 
on his return, as he did not like being 
in debt. 

When the coach arrived, and had 
changed horses, it was a pleasant 
sight to witness the alacrity with 
which he mounted, and with what 
cheerful affability he smiled, and 
waved his hand in acknowledgment 
of the courtesies of Mr. and Mrs. 
Briggs, as they stood in the gateway 
“to see him off’ “ Egad!” ex- 
claimed the former, as the coach dis- 
appeared, “ What's in the wind now 
I wonder? Something must have 
happened to the parson, that’s cer- 


tain. Why, ‘twas only yesterday as 
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he was moping in the doldrums, and 
looked as if he couldn't say ‘ Boh!’ 
to a goose, and now he’s all alive 
like a grasshopper. By George! one 
would think as how that parcel had 
been really bank-notes as he got 
yesterday.” 

“ T wish it was,” said the landlady, 
“for he’s a real gentleman every 
inch of him, that I will say, though, 
mayhap, he may be a little out at 
elbows now and then.” 

* No doubt o’ that,” observed her 
spouse. “ But it’s a bad trade that 
of being a gentleman at seventy 
pounds a-year, with a lady for a 
wife too, and three children into the 
bargain, and nobody knows how 
many more a-coming. My crickey! 
I'll tell you what, Bet ; Td rather be 
as I am, any how, than that, eh ?” 

“ Why, yes,” said she, laughing ; 
“*twould soon bring down your fat 
sides a bit; and, then, what a pre- 
cious sort of a parson you would 
make, to be sure!” And they sepa- 
rated, to pursue their different avo- 
cations. 

In the meanwhile, the subject of 
their speculations was borne along 
rapidly on his way. The well-known 
valley and its sparkling waters were 
soon left behind, and cheering was 
the prospect that appeared all round, 
as they rushed forward into the more 
open country, where little else than 
corn-fields met the eye; for it was 
the scason of an abundant harvest. 

The heart of our worthy curate 
was replete with joy, and glad- 
ness, and thanksgiving,—not merely 
selfishly on his own account, but 
for the sake of his country; for 
we were then engaged in a desperate 
war against many nations, all under 
the controlling influence of a power 
at whose behest the ports of the wide 
continent of Europe were closed 
against us. 

It was the market-day at S——, 
aud the inn where the coach stopped 
was in the centre of the bustle ; and 
among the crowd there happened to 
be two farmers from the vicinity of 
Milfield, who were well acquainted 
with our traveller's person, and wit- 
nessed his descent from the roof of 
the coach, and subsequent entrance 
into the inn, where “ was shewn 
into a room where three persons sal 
busily engaged in writing at separate 
small tables. Two of them seemed 
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too intent upon their occupation to 
allow time for noticing the new- 
comer; but the third, who was no 
other than Mr. Ingram’s friend 
Black, the London rider for orders, 
laid down his pen, and throwing 
himself back in his chair, with his 
hands clasped behind his head, 
yawned, and then exclaimed, “Fine 
day, sir ; _ dusty travelling, I see. 
Per coach, I suppose, eh ?” 

Our worthy curate was then so 
wholly under the influence of the 
spirit of “ peace on earth and good- 
will toward man,” that it would 
have been no easy matter to ruffle 
his temper, so he placidly replied, 
“Yes, sir. We ought indeed to be 
grateful for such harvest weather,” 
and then turning to the waiter, who 
had ushered him into the room, he 

said, “Could you, or the people of 
the house, oblige me by change for a 
five-pound Bank - of - itngland note, 
as I have, I fear, scarcely enough 
silver to pay the coachman.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Thomas,” 
exclaimed Black, “I'll do it for the 
gentleman, and thank ye into the 
bargain,” he continued, taking a 
large roll of notes from his pocket as 
the waiter shut the door. Then, 
spreading them upon the table, he 
inquired, “What sort would you 
like to have, sir ?” 

“Any of our own country small 
notes, if you please,” replied Mr. 
Meadows, taking out his pocket- 
book and exhibiting half of his most 
unexpected riches. 

“Five did you say, or ten, sir?” 
asked Black, looking up with an odd 
air of cunning which the curate did 
not comprehend. 

But he replied, “ Five will suffice 
for my present purpose; but, as 
small notes are much more conve- 
nient to me, and if it will not be 
trespassing too much 


“Bless your heart! not a bit of 


it!” exclaimed the bagman. “ Change 
all you have got if you like, and as 
many more. "You are not one of us, 
L see, sir. Not up to it,ch? Why, 
fives is at a premium amongst us 
commercial gents.” 

“I certainly do not understand 
such matters,” observed our curate, 
mildly. “Indeed, whenever I meet 
with any thing relative to the paper 
currency question, it only tends to 
perplex me. One thing, however, I 
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do know, and that is, that one can 
procure any thing one stands in need 
of, that is to be sold for money, with 
our country paper. The only diffi- 
culty i is sometimes how to get enough 
of it;’ and he laughed at his own 
indifferent joke with the air of one 
who is conscious of having “an over- 
plus.” 

Black joined heartily in the laugh, 
and exclaimed, “ You may say that !” 
and then proceeded in a business-like 
manner to sort out his notes till he 
had made up a pile of those issued 
by bankers in S—— and the county, 
about equivalent with those of Mr. 
Meadows. He then bluntly inquired, 
“ Hlow many fives have you? Will 
these do?” and thrust the pile across 
the table. 

“Oh, yes, very well,” replied our 
curate ; “very respectable. I know 
several of the gentlemen whose names 
are here personally, and, to tell you 
the case exactly, I was just going to 
the bank here to get these of mine 
changed for smaller, as I live in the 
country ——” 

“Ah, I understand,” 
“ Well, there’s fifty. 
like any more ?” 

“ How strange!” observed Mr. 
Meadows, “ that is just the amount 
I have brought with me,” and he 
passed the ten five- - pounds to the 
bagman, who said, “Ay, ay, I’m 
used to such things. Humph’! all 
new! Following numbers. Right 
sort. Dividends, I suppose? Eh, 
sir? . Comfortable sort of things 
them. Shouldn't care if I had 
some.” 

Our curate made no reply, being 
too much engaged in counting his 
riches, which, now they had increased 
in bulk, appeared also to have aug- 
mented in value. 

When this agreeable task was at 
an end, however, he again thanked 
the rider for so obliging him, and 
went his way, not a little pleased at 
having so readily accomplished the 
chief ‘purpose of his journey.  Ilis 
few purchases, including that of a 
cheese for his family, were soon 
made and sent to the inn, and in 
little more than an hour from the 
time of his arrival at S—— he was 
on his return to Milfield. 

“Didn't expect to see you again 
so soon, sir,” said Jacob Briggs, as 
the curate alighted from the coach 


said Black. 
Would you 
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at his door; “never mind about your 
bag, sir, the hostler shall take it up 
to your house.” 

* No,” said Mr. Meadows, “ I will 
not trouble you with that ; but there 
is a large cheese for me in the boot, 
and if you can send that up you will 
oblige me.” 

“'To be sure, sir,” exclaimed the 
landlord ; “‘ but he may as well take 
both as one.” 

And so it was arranged, and then 
the curate inquired if the memoran- 
dum of what little was “standing 
against him” had been made out as 
he requested. 

On this subject he was referred to 
the mistress, who was _ especially 
astonished at the contents of his 
pocket-book, and assured him several 
times that it was “no sort of conse- 
quence” about her little bill before 
she could be induced to write the 
pleasant word “ settled” below it. 

His next visit was to “the shop” 
on the opposite side of the green. 
Ingram was sitting at his little desk 
in the shop-window, and, observing 
his hasty step, exclaimed, “ Bless me! 
there’s the parson coming all of a 
hurry. Throw something over them 
cheeses, Dick! Mind, we aint got 
none as is good for nothing. That's 
what you're to stick to if he axes. 
I'm not a-going to let’em go on trust 
for nobody knows Hallo! what 
next, I wonder! Why, drat me, if 
he han’t leapt right over the white 
rails, instead of going round between 
the postes. I never see him do.such 
a thing as that afore. Just like a 
boy! And he’s laughing, too.” 

There was indeed an exceedingly 
joyous and somewhat triumphant 
smile on the visitor’s countenance as 
he drew near the shop, and certainly 
on that day the good gentleman did 
carry his head a trifle higher than 
usual, 

“T am here to redeem my promise 
rather sooner than I expected,” said, 
he, in an off-hand way, as soon as he 
entered the door. 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the aston- 
ished shopkeeper, “ very much 
obliged, very glad; very sorry if 
any inconvenience. Hope no offence ; 
didn’t mean nothing—only r 

“ Not the least—not the least !” ex- 
claimed our curate, “ but, as I am 
rather in haste to get home, just turn 
to your book. I have not the account 
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with me, but you can give me a 
receipt without that, I suppose ?” 

“'To be sure; certainly, sir,” re- 
plied Ingram, as deferentially as 
though addressing a rector,““— that 
is, if you wish it. But for how much, 
sir ?” 

“ Oh, the whole,” said his debtor, 
producing his pocket-book. “ ‘Thirty 
and odd pounds, I think.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Ingram, 
“very kind of you, indeed, sir. Par- 
ticular obliged, I’m sure. If I hadn't 
a-wanted to make up a sum, sir, I'm 
sure I should never have said a 
word ——” 

“We must bear and forbear with 
each other in this world, neighbour 
Ingram,” observed the curate. “I 
told you yesterday that [ trusted our 
feelings of mutual Christian charity 
would never be interrupted by such 
comparatively trivial matters. Do 
you recollect ?” 

“ To be sure I do, sir,” replied the 
shopkeeper, with a very serious and 
respectful air; “ it quite struck me 
at the time, and I said to myself, says 
I, it’s all right. Thirty-four seven- 
teen and fi’pence three-fardens: we 
shan’t say nothing about the fi’pence 
three-fardens, in course, sir.” 

“ You will find thirty-five pounds 
there,” said the curate, laying the 
notes on the counter. Ingram took 
them up and reiterated his thanks, 
and proceeded to write a receipt, 
but, ere he had finished it, ex- 
claimed, as if struck by a sudden 
thought,— 

“ We've just got in an uncommon 
prime lot of cheeses, sir, only this 
morning. Sorry to disappoint Mrs. 
Meadows yesterday, sir, but we was 
quite out. Hallo there, Dick! what 
are you thinking arter, to cover up 
them ere cheeses when they was put 
there a-purpose as they should be 
seed f” 

Dick grinned and snatched off the 
canvass wrapping, and Mr. Meadows 
took and pocketed his receipt, but 
declined to purchase any of “the 
uncommon prime lot of cheeses,” for 
the reason we know of, and which 
he very candidly explained. It ought 
certainly to have been sufficient ; and, 
considering the very unexpected pay- 
ment just received by the shopkeeper, 
it is painful to record that his cus- 
tomer had not been gone a mivute 
before he growled certain words that 
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were not exactly evidences of his 
Christian charity, being to the effect 
that when folks were poor they were 
glad enough to run up bills and take 
long credit with him, but, when they 
got ready money, they went and laid 
it out at S——. ‘Truly has it been 
observed, that liars should have good 
memories. He seemed then to have 
forgotten his figment of the previous 
day, when the said “ prime lot” la 
in the same place, and that he “ could 
not recommend them.” 

When he told his wife that the 
parson had paid his bill, she was 
as much pleased as surprised, and 
they marvelled exceedingly from 
what source he could have ob- 
tained the money, and hazarded 
divers vague and _ unsatisfactory 
guesses, but could make nothing 
of it, till they heard the strange 
sermon before alluded to, and then 
the shopkeeper made up his mind 
that the bishop had stepped in to the 
rescue, and that their curate was in a 
fair way of promotion. So from that 
day his respect was greatly increased 
towards him, both as a clergyman 
and a customer, but more particu- 
larly in the latter character. 

Let us trace the happy and grate- 
ful curate’s steps after paying off his 
principal creditor. He went imme- 
diately home, to reveal as much as he 
felt at liberty to tell his Eliza of his 
good fortune. The manner of so 
doing he had previously planned. It 
had cost him much thought, and-not 
a little misgiving, concerning the re- 
sult. Gratitude towards his bene- 
factor demanded a strict compliance 
with the spirit of his injunctions ; and 
yet the settlement of Ingram’s ac- 
count, which had been their heaviest 
pecuniary embarrassment, could not 
possibly be concealed. So he felt 
himself reluctantly compelled to re- 
sort to mystification, in which he was 
not exactly a novice, for, as hinted 
before, he was apt to withhold, or to 
place in a false light, all such matters 
as might give her pain. 

When she had expressed her de- 
light and surprise at seeing him re- 
turn so early, he told her that he had 
unexpectedly met a gentleman at 
S——-, whom she did not know, and 
who had kindly offered him pecu- 
niary accommodation, which he had 
felt himself at liberty toaccept. This 
was literally true, as Black the bag- 
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man had offered him the notes, and 
certainly they met “ unexpectedly ;” 
but it was sad work, and our curate 
felt it to be so, and was much re- 
lieved when his Eliza exclaimed,— 

“* What a kind, good man! Oh! 
I am so glad, Henry. You say I 
don’t know him, but [ can guess who 
he is. It’s that Mr. Willis, the 
banker, whom you met at Clay Hall.” 

“ No, my dear, you are wrong,” said 
the curate. 

“Well, well; never mind,” she 
continued; “if it was not him, it 
was one of the partners, I'm sure; 
for, though I don’t quite understand 
such matters, I know it is the banker's 
business to lend money. What 
does that smile mean? Oh, I have 
it! I have it! You sly thing! 
That's what you went over to S 
about, and the pens and paper were 
all make-believe. How doses of 
ay to be sure! I must have a 
siss. But how much have you got ?” 

“Enough to pay Ingram,” re- 
plied he; “and here is the receipt.” 

“Dear me, Henry!” she ex- 
claimed, “ how could you think of 
paying him all? Dear, dear! and I 
want so many things.” 

This broke up their téte-d-téte, 
leaving Mrs. Meadows under the 
impression that her good man had 
obtained a loan from the bank; and 
her habitual thoughtlessness pre- 
vented her from feeling solicitous 
concerning the mode of repayment. 

The harvest-moon shone brightly, 
and all the villagers who were capa- 
ble of work were out late in the 
fields on that memorable Saturday 
night, when some few aged, infirm, 
and poor persons received unexpected 
visits from the curate. As he glided 
from one lowly tenement to another, 
he left grateful hearts behind him ; 
for not only were his words kind 
and consolatory as ever, but his for- 
merly generous hand was again 
open. ‘The poor people, knowing 
too well the state of things at the 
vicarage, marvelled greatly at this 
renewal of his bounty; for that he 
was himself the giver they felt as- 
sured, as it was his invariable custom 
otherwise to let them know to whose 
generosity, or to what fund, they 
were indebted. So they, as well as 
those of the better sort in the village, 
came to the conclusion, that “ some 


great good luck” had befallen him. 
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WATERLOO. 

Ir is, my dear, the happy privilege 
of your sex in England to quit the 
dinner-table after the wine-bottles 
have once or twice gone round it, 
and you are thereby saved (though, 
to be sure, I can’t tell what the 
ladies do up stairs)—you are saved 
two or three hours’ excessive dulness, 
which the men are obliged to go 
through. 

I ask any gentleman who reads 
this—the letters to my Juliana being 
written with an eye to publication — 
to remember especially how many 
times, how many hundred times, how 
many thousand times, in his hearing, 
the battle of Waterloo has been dis- 
cussed after dinner, and to call to 
mind how cruelly he has been bored 
by the discussion. “ Ah, it was lucky 
for us that the Prussians came up!” 
says one little gentleman, looking par- 
ticularly wise and ominous. “ Hang 
the Prussians!” (or, perhaps, some- 
thing stronger)—“the Prussians!” 
says a stout old major on half pay ; 
“we beat the French without them, 
sir, as beaten them we always have! 
We were thundering down the hill 
of Belle Alliance, sir, at the backs of 
them, and the French were crying 
‘Sauve qui peut, long before the 
Prussians ever touched them!” And 
so the battle opens, and for many 
mortal hours, amid rounds of claret, 
rages over and over again. 

I thought to myself, considering 
the above things, what a fine thing 
it will be in after-days to say that 1 
have been to Brussels and never seen 
the field of Waterloo; indeed, that 
IT am such a philosopher as not to 
care a fig about the battle—nay, to 
regret, rather, that when Napoleon 
came back, the British government 
had not spared their men and left 
him alone. 

But this pitch of philosophy was 
unattainable. This morning, after 
having seen the park, the fashionable 
boulevard, the pictures, the cafés — 
having sipped, I say, the sweets of 
every flower that grows in this para- 


dise of Brussels, quite weary of the 
place, we mounted on a Namur dili- 
gence, and jingled off at four miles 
an hour for Waterloo. 

The road is very neat and agree- 
able, the forest of Soignics here and 
there interposes pleasantly, to give 
your vehicle a shade : the country, 
as usual, is vastly fertile and well 
cultivated. A farmer and the con- 
ducteur were my companions in the 
Imperial, and, could t have under- 
stood their conversation, my dear, 
you should have had certainly a 
report of it. The jargon which they 
talked was, indeed, most queer and 
»uzzling—F rench,I believe, strangely 
a up and pronounced, for here 
and there one could catch a few words 
of it. Now and anon, however, they 
condescended to speak in the purest 
French they could muster, and, in- 
deed, nothing is more curious than to 
hear the French of the country. You 
can’t understand why all the people 
insist upon speaking it so badly. | 
asked the conductor if he had been 
at the battle; he burst out langhing 
like a philosopher, as he was, and 
said, “ Pas si bete.’ asked the far- 
mer whether his contributions were 
lighter now than in King William's 
time, and lighter than those in the 
time of the emperor? Ile vowed 
that in war-time he had not more to 
pay than in time of peace (and this 
strange fact is vouched for by every 
person of every nation), and, being 
asked wherefore the King of Holland 
had been ousted from his throne, re- 
plied at once, “ Purce que c'étoit un 
voleur,” for which accusation I be- 
lieve there is some show of reason, 
his majesty having laid hands on 
much Belgian property before the 
lamented outbreak which cost him 
his crown. A vast deal of laughing 
and roaring passed between these two 
vorldly people and the postilion, 
whom they called “ baron,” and 1] 
thought no doubt that this talk was 
one of the many jokes that my com- 
panions were in the habit of making. 
But not so; the postilion was an 
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actual baron, the bearer of an ancient 
name, the descendant of gallant gen- 
tlemen. Good heavens! what would 
Mrs. Trollope say to see his lord- 
ship here? His father the old baron 
had dissipated the family fortune, 
and here was this young nobleman, 
at about five-and-forty, compelled to 
bestride a clattering Flemish stallion, 
and bump over dusty pavements at 
the rate of five miles an hour. But 
see the beauty of high blood, with 
what a calm grace the man of family 
accommodates himself to fortune. 
Far from being cast down, his lord- 
ship met his fate like a man, he 
swore, and laughed, the whole of the 
journey, and, as we changed horses, 
condescended to partake of half a 
pint of Louvain beer, to which the 
farmer treated him — indeed the 
worthy rustic treated me to a glass 
too. 

Much delight and instruction have 
I had in the course of the journey 
from my guide, philosopher, and 
friend, the author of Murray’s Hand- 
book. Ife has gathered together, in- 
deed, a store of information, and must, 
to make his single volume, have gut- 
ted many hundreds of guide-books. 
How the Continental ciceroni must 
hate him, whoever he is! Every 
English party I saw had this infalli- 
ble red book in their hands, and 
gained a vast deal of historical and 
general information from it. Thus 
1 heard, in confidence, many re- 
markable anecdotes of Charles V., 
the Duke of Alva, Count Egmont, 
all of which I had before perceived, 
with much satisfaction, not only in 
the Hand-book, but even in other 
works. 

The laureate is among the English 
poets evidently the great favourite 
of our guide : the choice does honour 
to his head and heart. A man must 
have a very strong bent for poetry, 
indeed, who carries Southey’s works 
in his portmanteau, and quotes them 
in proper time and occasion. Of 
course at Waterloo a spirit like our 
guide’s cannot fail to be deeply moved, 
and to turn to his favourite poet for 
sympathy. Hark how the laureated 
bard sings about the tombstones at 
Waterloo : — 


“ That temple to our hearts was hallow’d 
now, 

For many a wounded Briton there was 
laid, 
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With such for help as time might then 
allow 
From the fresh carnage of the field 
convey’d. 
And they whom human succour could not 
save, 
Ilere, in its precincts, found a hasty 
gre ave. 
And here, on marble tablets set on high, 
In English lines by foreign w orkmen 
traced, 
The names familiar to an English eye 
Their brethren here the fit memorial 
placed, 
W hose unadorn’d inscriptions briefly tell 
Their gallant comrades’ rank, and where 
they fell. 
The stateliest monument of human pride, 
Enrich’d with all magniticence of art, 
To honour chieftains who in victory died, 
Would wake no stronger feeling in the 
heart 
Than these plain tablets by the soldier's 
hand 
Raised to his comrades in a foreign 
land.” 


There are lines for you! won- 
derful for justice, rich in thought 
and novel ideas. The passage con- 
cerning their gallant comrades’ rank 
should be specially remarked. There 
indeed they lie, sure enough: the 
Honourable Colonel This of the 
Guards, Captain That of the ILussars, 
Major So-and-so of the Dragoons, 
brave men and good, who did their 
duty by their country on that day, 
and died in the performance of it. 

Amen: but I confess fairly, that in 
looking at these tablets, I felt very 
much disappointed at not seeing the 
names of the mea as well as the 
officers. Are they to be counted for 
nought ? A few more inches of mar- 
ble to each monument would have 
given space for all the names of the 
men; and the men of that day were 
the winners of the battle. We have 
a right to be as grateful individually 
to any given private as to any given 
officer, their duties were very much 
the same. Why should the country 
reserve its gratitude for the genteel 
occupiers of the army-list, and forget 
the gallant fellows whose humble 
names were written in the regimental 
books? In reading of the Welling- 
ton wars, and the conduct of the 
men engaged in them, I don’t know 
whether to respect them or to wonder 
at them most. They have death, 
wounds, and poverty, in contempla- 
tion; in possession, poyerty, hard 
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labour, hard fare, and small thanks. 
If they do wrong, they are handed 
over to the inevitable provost-mar- 
shal; if they are heroes, heroes the 
may be, but they remain privates still, 
handling the old brown Bess, starving 
on the old twopence a-day. The 
grow grey in battle and victory, and, 
after thirty years of bloody service, 
a young gentleman of fifteen, fresh 
from a preparatory school, who can 
scarcely read, and came but yester- 
day with a pinafore on to papa’s de- 
sert—such a young gentleman, I say, 
arrives in a spick and span red coat, 
and calmly takes the command over 
our veteran, who obeys him as if 
God and nature had ordained that so 
throughout time it should be. 

That privates should obey, and 
that they should be smartly punished 
if they disobey, this one can under- 
stand very well. But to say obey 
for ever and ever—to say that Pri- 
vate John Styles is, by some physical 
disproportion, hopelessly inferior to 
Cornet Snooks—to say that Snooks 
shall have honours, epaulets, and a 
marble tablet if he dies, and that 
Styles shall fight his fight, and 
have his twopence a-day, and when 
shot down shall be shovelled into 
a hole with other Styleses, and so 
forgotten; and to think that we had 
in the course of the last war some 
400,000 of these Styleses, and some 
10,000, say, of the Snooks sort — 
Styles being by nature exactly as 
honest, clever, and brave as Snooks 
—and to think that the 400,000 
should bear this, is the wonder! 

Suppose Snooks makes a speech. 
Look at these Frenchmer, British 
soldiers, says he, and remember who 
they are. ‘T'wo-and-twenty yeais 
since they hurled their king from his 
throne and murdered him (groans). 
They flung out of their country their 
ancient and famous nobility —they 
publ’shed the audacious doctrine of 
equality —-they made a cadet of ar- 
tillery, a beggarly lawyer's son, into 
an emperor, and took ignoramuses 
from the ranks — drummers and pri- 
vates, by Jove!—of whom they 
made kings, generals, and marshals! 
Isthis tobe borne? (cries of No! no!) 
Upon them, my boys! down with 
these godless revolutionists, and rally 
round the British lion! 

So saying, Ensign Snooks (whose 
flag, which he can’t carry, is held by 
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a huge grizzly colour-sergeant,) draws 
a little sword, and pipes out a feeble 
huzza. The men of his company, 
roaring curses at the Frenclimen, 
prepare to receive and repel a thun- 
dering charge of French cuirassiers. 
The men fight, and Snooksis knighted 
because the men fought so well. 

But live or die, win or lose, what 
do they get? English glory is too 
genteel to meddle with those humble 
fellows. She does not condescend to 
ask the names of the poor devils 
whom she kills in her service. Why 
was not every private man’s name 
written upon the stones in Waterloo 
Church as well as every officer's? 
Five hundred pounds to the stone- 
cutters would have served to carve 
the whole catalogue, and paid the 
poor compliment of recognition to 
men who died in doing their duty. 
If the officers deserved a stone, the 
men did. But come, let us away and 
drop a tear over the Marquis of An- 
glesea’s leg ! 

As for Waterloo, has it not been 
talked of enough after dinner? Here 
are some oats that were plucked be- 
fore Hougoumont, where grow not 
only oats, but flourishing crops of 
grape-shot, bayonets, and legion-of- 
honour crosses, in amazing profusion. 

Well, though I made a vow not to 
talk about Waterloo either here or 
after dinner, there is one little secret 
admission that one must make after 
seeing it. Let an Englishman go 
and see that field, and he never for- 

ets it. The sight is an event in his 
ife; and, though it has been seen by 
millions of peaceable gents. — grocers 
from Bond Street, meek attorneys 
from Chancery Lane, and timid tai- 
lors from Piccadilly —I will wager 
that there is not one of them but 
fee!s a glow as he looks at the place, 
and remembers that he, too, is an 
Englishman. 


It is a wrong, egotistical, savage, 
unchristian feeling, and that’s the 
truth of it. A man of peace has 
no right to be dazzled by that red- 
coated glory, and to intoxicate his 
vanity with those remembrances of 
carnage and triumph. The same 
sentence which tells us that on earth 
there ought to be peace and good 
will amongst men, tells us to whom 
GLory belongs. 
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ON DECORATIVE PAINTING FOR THE EMBELLISHMENT OF OUR 
DWELLINGS, 


Ir is a somewhat remarkable circum- 
stance that, while the world has been 
making extraordinary advances in all 
those arts that minister more imme- 
diately to our physical wants, and 
are more especially devoted to pur- 

oses of utility, we should rather 

ave retrograded than otherwise in 
all those that address themselves to 
our intellectual perceptions—to the 
more elevated, more refined part of 
our nature. The inquiry how this 
should have come about is pregnant 
with interest, and, if pursued in a 
proper spirit, would lead to some in- 
structive results. 

It would be an error, however, we 
think, to judge of a nation’s social 
condition or progress in civilisation 
by its attainments in the fine arts— 
to imagine that the height of the 
latter marked the elevation of the 
former. All experience goes to shew 
that this has not been the case hi- 
therto, and that there have been 
many instances of nations excelling 
in the fine arts, whose social insti- 
tutions, customs, and habits were 
marked by extreme barbarism. At 
first sight this would appear to be an 
inversion of the natural order of 
things, but a little inquiry will shew 
us that it is not so. It will shew us 
that the fanciful has always taken 
precedence of the useful; that, 
amongst all rude nations, manifesta~ 
tions of the imaginative faculties and 
indications of an appreciation of the 
graceful and beautiful are found co- 
existing with a very low intelligence 
as regards the convenient and useful. 
The untutored oo presents us 
with specimens of skill and dexterity 
in decorative art, in little works of 
taste and fancy, which it would cost 
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the trained artisan an effort to sur- 
pass. But we need be at no loss to 
discover the reason of this. Works 
of fancy and taste are emanations of 
man’s spiritual nature, of intuitive 
perceptions ; requiring practice, in- 
deed, for their perfection, but none 
for their suggestion. Works of con- 
venience and utility, again, are the 
results of patient investigation, te- 
dious experience, and abstruse cal- 
culation. If, however, we were to 
conclude that, because nations do not 
seem to advance in the fine arts as 
they advance in civilisation, there 
must, therefore, be something in the 
latter inimical to the former, we 
should commit another error, because 
knowledge, which is an essential ele- 
ment of success in these arts, is also 
one of the most essential elements of 
civilisation, and it should, therefore, 
follow, that the higher a nation rises 
in civilisation: the higher it should 
also rise in elegant attainments ; for 
the civilised state being more favour- 
able in all respects to the develope- 
ment of genius than the uncivilised, 
it should give not only greater ex- 
cellence in art, but should produce a 
more general and more just appre- 
ciation of its creations. Yet we do 
not find it so, particularly in this 
country. While we excel in the 
merely mechanical arts, we have but 
little to boast of, on the whole, as 
regards those whose amiable purpose 
is to embellish the scene of existence, 
to surround us with pleasing objects 
of contemplation, and thus add to 
our enjoyments, through the medium 
of the purest and most spiritual of 
our senses. 

There can, however, be little doubt 
that our deficiencies in the more ele- 
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gant arts—we would here speak of 
them more especially as regards their 
application to domestic purposes— 
are owing, we should say almost 
wholly, to the want of a sufficiently 
—— appreciation. A wider dif- 
usion of taste in artistic decoration 
would necessarily lead at once to in- 
creased demand and improved effort. 
Under such impression, we do most 
cordially concur in the forcible ob- 
servation of the author whose works 
are under notice, that to teach the 
generality of mankind to appreciate 
art is more necessary than even the 
instruction of artists. This is well 
and truly said, since, without such 
general appreciation, there can be no 
general excellence, whatever may be 
the eminence attained by individual 
skill. 

The next legitimate point of in- 

uiry is, how it happens that we 
should be so far behind in all that 
relates to decorative art as applied to 
domestic purposes, both as regards 
the excellence of the thing itself, and 
its general employment. We are 
disposed to believe it proceeds almost 
wholly from the great, the pervading 
defect—deformity wonld, perhaps, be 
the more correct word—in our na- 
tional character, the all-engrossing, 
money-getting propensity, which 
deadens us to all that is elegant and 
refined, which leaves us no time for 
the enjoyment of intellectual gratifi- 
cations, which debases and vulgarises 
the mind, and renders it incapable of 
appreciating the merely beautiful— 
which, in its blind and sordid bigotry, 
reckons all pursuits, all studies, all 
enjoyments worthless, save one—the 
acquisition of wealth, that moral 
upas-tree, beneath whose noxious 
exhalations no generous sentiment 
can live. 

We have said, and, as we believe, 
truly, that the height of a nation’s 
civilisation cannot be safely estimated 
by its attainments in the fine arts. 
There is a much surer and better 
criterion to judge by—its domestic 
condition. In proportion to the taste 
and elegance which we find pervading 
the homes of the people, will be the 
amount of their intellectual refine- 
ment. As they advance in the for- 
mer, so will they in the latter,— 
which is, indeed, neither more nor 
less than a manifestation of intel- 
lectualascendancy. Taking this view 
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of the matter, it is any thing but 
flattering to our national vanity to 
reflect on our grievous deficiencies in 
the respects alluded to. In the ab- 
sence, in the general case, of all in- 
dications of taste in the internal de- 
corations of our dwellings, or, which 
is, perhaps, yet more to be lamented, 
in the presence of the evidences of a 
bad one, our understandings have been 
hitherto wrapped in a kind of Cim- 
merian darkness, as regards the em- 
ployment of decorative painting for 
domestic purposes, for the embellish- 
ment of our dwellings. A ray of 
light, however, and a brilliant one, 
has been let into this dark profound 
by Mr. Hay, who not only points to 
a better state of things, but Reads the 
way. Urged by the irrepressible 
energies of an active, vigorous, and 
original mind, Mr. Hay has stepped 
from the ranks of a profession, hi- 
therto of the humblest pretension 
—a profession whose practice was 
thought to require little judgment, 
and still less taste, and has rendered 
himself remarkable by the ability 
with which he exposes this fallacy. 
Mr. Liay has, in truth, elevated house- 
painting to the dignity of an art; an 
achievement which he has accom- 
plished simply by recognising prin- 
ciples, the power of which in pro- 
ducing the most beautiful, in both 
form and colour, his own practice 
has long illustrated. In his Laws of 
Harmonious Colouring, Mr. Hay 
blends the scientific with the prac- 
tical, which, in popular language, 
means two things: first, that he be- 
gins at the beginning of his subjects ; 
and, second, that he gives reasons for 
all he advances. 

The work which we have just 
named has been too long before the 
public to render it necessary to give 
a detailed account of its objects and 
purposes here. We need but briefly 
state, that these are principally to 
introduce a better taste in house- 
ee or interior decoration than 
1a8 hitherto prevailed ; and to shew 
that this can be effected only 
by a vigilant attention to the har- 
monious relations of colours to each 
other throughout all their ramifica- 
tions of hues, tints, and shades; 
taking care that no harsh contrasts 
nor incongruous associations offend 
the eye, but that the whole present 
that bland consistency which is s0 
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eeable to contemplate, and which 
fills the mind with such pleasurable 
sensations. Such effect cannot, how- 
ever, be produced without a rigid 
adherence to principles, without a 
knowledge of, and compliance with, 
the laws that regulate the harmoni- 
ous disposition of colours. It cannot 
be produced by chance, neither can 
it be produced in all circumstances, 
nor at any time in greatest perfection, 
even by experience. Uniform and 
certain results can be derived from 
the operation of principle alone. 
This Mr. Hay well understands, and 
it is the doctrine, par excellence, which 
he most anxiously inculcates, and 
which, in all his works, he most 
urgently presses on the attention of 
the reader. He knows that amongst 
a thousand diverging paths there is 
but one that leads to the most beauti- 
ful, and that, therefore, it is next 
to an impossibility that this path 
should be taken by any but those 
who know the marks and signs by 
which it is indicated. As well might 
the mariner seck his way across the 
trackless ocean, without the aid of the 
compass, as the artist seck to attain 
the most perfect results in his art 
without a knowledge of, and ad- 
herence to, the principles on which 
it is founded. For what the com- 
pass is to the one, is such knowledge 
to the other. 

Agreeably to the rigidly deductive 
manner of reasoning which Mr. Hay 
adopts in all his writings, he precedes 
the mechanical or practical portion 
of his treatise on colouring by an 
inquiry into the nature of colours 


themselves; and, with the aid of 


coloured diagrams of singular beauty 
and precision, exhibits the natural 
scale by which the lightest colours 
guadealiy sink into the darkest ; and, 
vice versa, the darkest into the light- 
est; shewing, also, that the extremes 
are reached through a regular and 
harmonious series of gradations, and 
may be brought together without 
harshness or crudeness. 

Mr. Hay adopts the theory which 
allows but three primary colours, 
red, yellow, and blue, assigning as 
his reason for doing so (and a sound 
and forcible one it is), that he could 
not permit himself to believe that 
nature would require seven colours to 
accomplish what art could do with 
three. From these three fundamental 
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colours, Mr. Hay deduces all the 
others. The primary, giving by com- 
bination secondaries, and these again 
by a similar process producing ter- 
tiary colours, and so on ad infinitum. 
The three primaries thus form a 
centre, as it were, from which all 
other colours emanate, and to which 
they may, consequently, be retraced. 
Mr. Hay’s first object, then, is to 
shew that all colours have a certain 
harmonious relation to each other, 
and that a knowledge of, and careful 
attention to, this relationship in their 
arrangement, will secure a consis- 


‘tency which, without such knowledge 


and attention, will almost always be 
violated to a greater or lesser extent, 
and a harsh and disagreeable effect 
be produced. He further shews the 
house - painter, who would take 
something more than a mere mer- 
cenary interest in his profession—and 
no excellence ever was or ever can be 
attained in any pursuit where this is 
not the case —that there is yet more 
to be attended to. He must, in the 
first place, thoroughly understand the 
nature of his materials, and must re- 
collect that his work, unlike that of 
the picture-painter, can be seen in 
one light only, and cannot be shifted 
about till the most suitable is found. 
To meet this disadvantage, the 
colours, says Mr. Lay, must be toned 
in themselves, and thus rendered as 
far as possible independent of position. 
Again, he recommends that a perfect 


‘accordance should be maintained be- 


tween the prevailing colour of the 
furniture of an apartment and that 
on the walls, a guide to which ac- 
cordance will be found in his disser- 
tation on the properties and relations 
of colours. 

The propriety of this recommen- 
dation is too obvious to require com- 
ment. Mr. Hay further recom- 
mends that in colouring an apart- 
ment a particular tone or key should 
be previously fixed on, the propriety 
of observing which condition is equally 
manifest as the first. It secures 
unity, consistency, and prevents the 
intrusion of discordant colouring by 
instantly detecting its presence. Mr. 
Hay, now addressing himself wholly 
to the practical part of his subject, 
next enjoins an attention on the part 
of the house-painter to the purposes 
and character of the various apart- 
ments, and points out, in general 
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terms, the appropriate colouring of 
each. Warm, rich, and substantial 
for dining-rooms, light and cheerful 
for bed-rooms; cool and simple for 
lobbies and vestibules; grave for 
libraries, &c. He further enjoins 
the house-painter to take the style 
of architecture, the situation of the 
house, the quantity of light in the 
apartment, &c. into account, and to 
recognise the legitimate influence of 
each in his proceedings. 

Mr. Hay objects to a large use of 
vivid and intense colours. He says 
they ought to be sparingly employed, 
and never as principals, but always 
merely as accessories to heighten the 
effect of splendour and richness. 
Without questioning the propriety of 
this rule in the special case of its 
application to the interior decoration 
of dwelling -houses, we would just 
remark, that brilliant colours are 
sources of intensely pleasurable sen- 
sations; and that mankind, Nature 
setting the example, have delighted 
in them in all ages and in all con- 
ditions, from the lowest point in 
civilisation to the highest. There 
can be no doubt that in this country 
we indulge far too little in what may 
be called the luxury of colour. Cli- 
mate, unquestionably, has a share, 
and, probably, a very large one, 
in producing this effect; since we 
find that a love of, and indulgence 
in, brilliant colouring is one of the 
peculiar characteristics of those who 
live under brilliant skies. But it 
would be interesting to know whether 
any and how much of our severity 
of taste in this respect is attributable 
to the stern spirit introduced by the 
Reformation. That spirit was fatal 
to architecture, and to many elegant 
arts and refined tastes besides. 

Brilliant colours, however, it must 
be confessed, are of difficult manage- 
ment. They are like edged tools, 
requiring much caution on the part 
of those who use them; but if kept 
under the control of a correct, rigid, 
and watchful taste, they might, we 
think, be much more largely em- 
ployed with good effect in various 
ways than they now are. The ex- 
cavated remains of the ancient cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum prove 
that brilliant colouring could be suc- 
cessfully applied even to the com- 
paratively humble purposes of inter- 
nal decoration; some of the mast 
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ordinary dwellings in these cities ex- 
hibiting specimens of intensely vivid 
colouring, though wanting somewhat, 
it has been said, in artistic skill in 
the arrangement. 

Mr. Hay is of opinion that orna- 
mental painting, as applicable to in- 
terior decoration, isadvancing towards 
its ancient excellence, and that an 
improved taste on the part of the 
public is producing an increased de- 
mand. It is pleasing to learn this, 
and but an act of justice to add, that 
such results are, we have no doubt, 
in no small measure owing to the 
example set by Mr. Hay himself in 
his practice, and to the recognition 
and adoption of the principles which 
his writings inculcate. 

Mr. Hay, as will be observed by 
the title, has added to the present 
edition of his work on colouring, An 
Attempt to Define Zisthetical Taste. 

A good deal of incomprehensible 
doctrine, conveyed in unintelligible 
language, has been promulgated on 
this same subject of taste, and such 
must always be the case where at- 
tempts are made to explain what is 
not clearly understood. Definitions 
of taste have been often attempted, 
but in general, we think, with very 
little success. Some tolerable ap- 
proximations to the thing wanted 
there may be, but a definition at once 
perfectly intelligible and _ perfectly 
satisfactory is still a desideratum. 
Nor, we must confess, do some of 
those quoted by Mr. Hay with such 
approbation give us a higher opi- 
nion of these laboured and painful 
efforts at being at once concise and 
luminous; their authors doubtless 
imagining they were striking out 
brilliant lights, when, in truth, they 
were but producing smoke. Mr. Hay’s 
own attempt to define «sthetical 
taste is a different kind of thing, 
being rather a treatise or essay than 
a definition, and thus presenting a 
more satisfactory latitude of discus- 
sion than the latter admits of. 

This treatise is characterised 
throughout by a searching and 
highly philosophic spirit, by vigorous 
thought, and a very remarkable 
clearness of perception. So remark- 
able, indeed, is it for these qualities, 
that we wish Mr. Hay had quoted less 
and written more; that he had been 
more liberal of his own opinions and 
more sparing of those of others, as 
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we greatly prefer his own remarks in 
almost every instance to those of the 
authors he quotes. 

On the subject of easthetical taste 
Mr. Hay’s doctrine is, that all combi- 
nations appreciable by the eye or ear 
are regulated by certain geometrical 
principles, and that the laws by 
which they reciprocally operate are 
demonstrable. And again, that the 
proportion, harmony, and consequent 
beauty and grandeur of combined 
forms, colours, and sounds, may all 
be reduced to system, and a correct 
standard of esthetical taste cesta- 
blished. Mr. Hay further suggests 
it as a probability that there is a 
mathematical principle in the human 
mind, which comprehends through 
the senses, and responds instantane- 
ously to the developement of similar 
principles in the combinations of 
matter as presented to the eye and 
ear. 

That there is such a thing as a 
standard of excellence in the arrange- 
ment and combinations of matter— 
a perfection to which all tastes would 
declare allegiance, all judgments bow, 
cannot, we think, be doubted; but 
that such standard has yet to be dis- 
covered, the differences of taste 
amongst individuals, and, on a 
broader scale, amongst nations suffi- 
ciently prove. In the vagaries of 
fashion, too, which are neither more 
nor less than gropings in the dark, 
blind searchings after a desirable 
something, which all feel exists, but 
which no one knows where to find, 
where to look for, we have another 
evidence of man’s instinctive belief 
in a perfection which he yet cannot 
attain, which he has hitherto been 
unable to attain, but which may yet 
be revealed to him. This is Mr. 
Hay’s belief, and it is ours. With 
Mr. Hay, too, we believe, that there 
is a mathematical principle in the 
human mind which at once recognises 
and responds to similar principles in 
the combinations of matter. How 
else could the appreciation of regu- 
larity, harmony, symmetry, and 
other manifestations of the opera- 
tions of this principle, be so instan- 
taneous, so universal, and the plea- 
sure derived from them so exquisite ? 

Mr. Hay instances the human 
countenance as displaying in an emi- 
nent degree the geometric principle 
of beauty, and illustrates his asser- 
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tion by adiagram. He says, that if 
we would produce a countenance of 
the most perfect beauty we must first 
find the most beautiful ellipse, which, 
citing Plato as authority, he says is 
that which will harmoniously in- 
scribe, or be inscribed, by a rectangle 
formed by two scalene triangtes 
united by their longest sides. ‘This 
is what Mr. Hay calls the ellipse par 
excellence, and the fulness of its per- 
fection certainly entitles it to the 
distinction, being one of the most 
graceful and elegant forms of which, 
perhaps, matter is susceptible. It is, 
of course, adapted to the female 
countenance alone, being unsuitable 
to the sterner character and more 
rugged nature of man, which de- 
mands a harsher and more irregular 
outline. 

Presuming that there is such a 
thing as a standard of excellence in 
form, a point of perfection in which 
all beauty centres, and that there 
are rules by which this perfection 
could at all times be attained with 
unerring certainty, we come to some 
rather curious results. The know- 
ledge of such rules would, appa- 
rently, be fatal to the supremacy of 
genius by presenting a mechanical 
means of reaching those achievements 
of which genius alone has been 
thought capable — which, in truth, 
constitute that genius. Like the 
discovery of gunpowder, which at 
once placed the strong and the weak 
on the same level, so apparently, in 
an intellectual sense, would the dis- 
covery of such rules as those alluded 
to. But perfection is the thing 
wanted, and certainly the shortest 
and surest way of attaining it is the 
best. 

Looking to the philosophical spirit 
and character of Mr. Llay’s treatises, 
we cannot but consider them valu- 
able acquisitions ; their purpose be- 
ing to improve the general taste, and 
by consequence, for it is a consequence 
thereof, to contribute to the advance- 
ment of civilisation. 

The French understand these 
things better than we do, and place a 
higher value on the social influences 
of a refined taste; and so general is 
the diffusion of this taste in France, 
that they have a saying, that “ Sound 
criticism on art is as often echoed by 
a wooden clog as by a polished boot.” 

The present King of France is well 
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aware of the good moral effects pro- 
duced by the cultivation of refined 
tastes. He knows that the frequent 
contemplation of graceful and beau- 
tiful objects has a softening and hu- 
manising tendency, and it is from 
such conviction that he is so anxious 
to see tasteful designs in the com- 
monest wares. He cares not into 
what fashion silver and gold is 
wrought, or what shapes may be 
given to painted and gilded porce- 
lain, but he is anxious that the clay 
vessels of the poor should have chaste 
and elegant forms, that a refined taste 
may be thereby widely disseminated 
throughout the land, and some of the 
most desirable ends of civilisation be 
thereby promoted. This is wise. It 
is patriotic, and shews Louis Philippe 
to be a philosopher as well as a 
king. 

Pursuing one of the leading ideas 
started in his Harmony of Colouring, 
and more fully developed in his essay 
on “ Aisthetical Taste,” Mr. Hay 
proceeds to The Natural Principles 
and Analogy of the Harmony of 
Form, which he presents to us in the 
form of a handsomely printed and 
beautifully illustrated work. 

In this treatise, Mr. Hay precedes 
the discussion of his subject by stat- 
ing the well-known fact, that there 
are no fixed principles by which 
forms may be harmoniously arranged, 
and that our ideas of beauty are 
mere undefined abstractions. This 
being the case, he submits, that a de- 
sideratum in the arts would be sup- 
plied, and a sure and simple mode of 
obtaining at all times the most per- 
fect results, as regards beauty of 
form, be secured, if it could be 
shewn that there is a strict analogy 
between form and sound, and that 
a system of linear harmony similar 
to that which regulates the arrange- 
ments of musical notes could be 
established ; and to prove the exist- 
ence of this connexion is the princi- 
pal object of the work. 

Mr. Hay begins by shewing, that 
there are but three homogeneous or 
primitive sounds in music, the tonic, 
the medient, and the dominant, from 
which all others proceed; and that 
in form there are, also, but three 
homogeneous or primitive parts, the 
circle, the triangle, and the square, 
by the combinations of which all va- 
rieties of form are produced ; these, 
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again, having their origin in three 
kinds of lines only, the straight line, 
the crooked line, and the curved 
line. Mr. Hay exhausts the analogy, 
by comparing the secondary notes, 
which make up the seven notes of the 
musical scale, the supertonic, the 
subdominant, the submedient and 
the subtonic, to the parallelogram, 
the hexagon, the rhomboid, and the 
ellipsis. 

Having thus shewn a general 
analogy between sound and form, 
Mr. i proceeds to shew a coinci- 
dence in detail, steering his way 
through the intricacies of his sub- 
ject with a steadiness and dexterity 
which, whatever may be the opi- 
nions entertained of the soundness 
of his theory, cannot but inspire 
respect for his talents. Mr. Hay 
defines the melody of form to be the 
general outline, corresponding with 
the simple air in music, which is, in 
that science, the melody. This being 
true, it becomes equally imperative 
in architecture, as in music, that the 
filling up should exhibit a perfect ac- 
cordance in all respects with the 
melody, or outline, and thus produce 
a similar effect, through the instru- 
mentality of the eye, that harmony 
in music produces by that of the ear. 

Mr. Hay completes the evidence of 
the truth of his theory by illustra- 
tions, in which he exhibits a compa- 
rison between the scale of forms 
adopted in his treatise, as the elements 
of harmony and the lines by which 
they are produced, and the scales of 
the musician and colourist, “in order 
to make it more clear that form, 
like sound and colour, has its three 
primaries, and that, consequently, 
there can be no perfectly harmonious 
combination of forms in which one of 
these is wanted.” 

In this sentence, quoted from Mr. 
Hay’s work, we have, in a concen- 
trated form, a principal portion of 
the substance of his treatise; and it 
must be for those who take an inter- 
est in such speculations to judge for 
themselves as to the success of the 
effort. Let opinions as to this, how- 
ever, be what they may, it will, we 
cannot doubt, be unhesitatingly ad- 
mitted, that Mr. Hay has in this 
treatise started some ideas that are 
entirely new, and that he has opened 
a field of speculation in which a rich 
harvest may yet be gathered. 
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Mr. Hay’s next work, Proportion ; 
or, the Geometric Principle of Beau- 
ty Analysed, is a bold and ingenious 
attempt to reduce taste in the com- 
bination of forms to fixed principles. 
Mr. Ilay is a subscriber to the opi- 
nion, that the surpassing beauty of 
the Grecian works of art was wholly 
owing to their working by certain 
geometric rules, which conducted 
them inevitably to excellence. This 
belief brings him, of course, in direct 
opposition to Burke, who has de- 
clared that beauty has nothing to 
do with calculation and geometry. 
Otherwise, says this great authority 
on such matters, beauty might be 
demonstrated, we suppose we may 
add, like any other mathematical 
truth. And so it can, says Mr. 
Hay ; and to shew that it can is the 
purpose of his treatise. 

It would require more time, more 
space than we have to spare, and 
more patience on the part of the ge- 
nerality of our readers than we dare 
venture to calculate on, to attempt 
to follow Mr. Hay through all the 
abstruse details by which he seeks to 
establish the truth of his theory. 
We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with the general remark, that 
there would be little reason in alleg- 
ing that there are no such rules or 
principles in existence as Mr. Hay 
contends for because we do not know 
them; and still less philosophy in 
the doctrine, that beauty is the re- 
sult ofa blind chance, which it would 
seem to be, if it be denied that it is 
amenable to rule. 

We come now te Mr. Hay’s last, 
and, we are almost tempted to 
say, his best work, because of the 
more popular nature of its interest, 
Original Geometrical Diaper De- 
This work is now in progress 
of publication in monthly parts. Its 
object, as its title indicates, is to fur- 


signs. 
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nish original designs for decorative 
ainting, and various kinds of manu- 
actures. Each part is enriched by 
diagrams of great beauty, direct 
emanations of principle, and conse- 
quently presenting entirely new 
combinations of form. 

Had our space permitted, we should 
have made some extracts from the 
essay on ornamental design which 
occupies the first part ; and we would 
have done so, because of the dis- 
criminating taste by which it is 
pervaded, and the forcible observa- 
tions which it contains ; but we can- 
not venture on the indulgence. 

We have now gone over all Mr. 
Hay’s works ; but, we confess, not in 
a manner calculated to do them the 
justice they deserve. This, indeed, 
could be done only in the pages of a 
work devoted to scientific pursuits, 
and whose particular class of readers 
may be supposed to possess that pe- 
culiar turn of mind which delights in 
philosophical inquiry, and in the ab- 
struse investigations of science. Ina 
periodical like ours such inquiries 
would be out of place. 

Yet, enough Se been said, it is 
presuined, to shew that the author 
of the works we have just been no- 
ticing is a remarkable man. He un- 
doubtedly is. He is a leader in his 
vocation ; one of those men who stand 

rominently out in front of his fel- 
or and who, by the force of ori- 
ginal genius, have acquired a certain 
ascendancy over the public mind. 

The art of house-painting has hi- 
therto been considered a very hum- 
ble one; but it would be no difficult 
task to shew, that it is far from being 
so inherently, and that its degradation 
was wholly the result of combined 
negligence and incapacity. The proof 
of this may be found in the elevation 
to which it has been raised by the 
genius and talent of Mr. Hay. 
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THE SUNDIAL. 


Sure we witness, day by day, 

Proof enough that all things gay 
From our sight must pass away! 
The cistus’ tender flow’rs, at morn 
In their pearly beauty born, 

Ere the evening shrink and die, 
Falling earthward silently. 

The rose, whose inmost dewy cup 
The early sunbeams lifted up, 
Unveiling many a ruddy streak, 
Lovely as a child’s fair cheek, 

At nightfall gleameth pale and wan, 
Like the cheek of a dying man. 
Gently, with a rustling sound, 
Shrivell’d lime-leaves reach the ground ; 
Fairy knells, that tell how soon 
Passeth now the year's glad noon. 
Flowers we loved have come and gone,— 
Miss we not full many a one 
Whose sweet life, alas! is done ? 
Feel we not a cooler breath 

Steal the oaken boughs beneath ? 
See we not the wood-crown’d height 
Changing in our daily sight ? 

Ah! we cannot, if we will, 

Dream that time is standing still. 
Well we know the summer hours 
Wither like their own frail flowers ; 
We can number what have past, 
Each one swifter than the last. 


Dial! here we need not thee, 
Marking off our hours of glee, 

With thine iron-finger’s shade 

On the iron index laid. 

Faded blossom, wither’d leaf, 

Mix with joy enough of grief, 
Warning us that time is brief: 
Gloomy heart must his have been 
Who placed thee in this sylvan scene. 
Gentle grief is that which breathes 
From the cistus’ dying wreaths — 
From the rose, whose faded bloom 

Is like the carving on a tomb— 
From the lime-leaves, as they fall 
With murmur faintly musical. 
Calmly we can bear to see 

Changes sad as these may be,— 
Calmly see the flowers decay, 
Perchance because we've past our May, 
And we are alter'd, e’en as they! 

We know, too, they shall come again, 
With springtide sun and April rain ; 
And e’en in this we eympathise, 
Trusting all in us that dies 

Of youth and joy shall bloom once more, 
‘When we al on Eden's shore : 
Therefore are we calm at heart, 
Though the beautiful depart. 
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Stern, cold monitor! with thee 

We have no such sympathy. 

Noting but the hours that run 

Gaily in the laughing sun, 

Never heeding those that flow 

When heaven is dark and earth below ; 
The same through days, and months, and years, 
Spite of our joys, and hopes, and fears,— 
Spite of our changes and our tears; 
Sullen, save when skies are fair, 

Thou hast in our love no share. 


We have planted at thy foot 
Trailing rose and ivy root,— 

We have brought the wild, red vine, 
Hereafter round thy base to shine, 
Willing that some of Nature's grace 
Should fit thee for so fair a place. 
Yet the thought will still return— 
Thou art some sepulchral urn, 

A sorrowful, cold monument, 

Of hours of gladness long since spent— 
Hours of sunshine that are fled— 
Leaves and blossoms past and dead. 


Haply some might plead for thee 

‘That it were as well to see, 

Mid all this mutability, 

Something that remains behind, 

Spite of winter's rain and wind. 

Have we not full many an oak 

Unbow'd by winter's frequent stroke, 

A witness of enduring life, 

Through wet and cold, decay and strife ? 
Boast we not full many a pine, 

Alway green through storm and shine ? 
And over all the blessed sky 

Smileth on unchangeably, 

Though clouds and shadows pass between 
Us and its all-lovely sheen. 


When from this beloved spot 

We depart, returning not,— 

Weeping when we name its name,— 
Thou alone wilt be the same. 

The fondly tended flowers will fade, 
Some spell of change on all be laid ; 
But thou, all-cheerless then, and sad, 
As now thou art, though we be glad, 
Wilt bear no sign for other eyes 

Of aught we've done, or gay or wise, 
Of aught that made our dwelling bright, 
Our love, our laughter, and delight. 
The selfsame tale will-still be told 
Thou tellest now, and saidst of old ; 

No word of care’s dull bondage riven, 
Of blessed thoughts and visions given 
To lift the spirit nearer heaven, 
Nought of the peace we here have won, 
Only that “ Time is hastening on!” 
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THE POET OF PRAGUE. 


A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 


Axsout the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War, there dwelt in the an- 
cient city of Prague a youth, named 
Earnest Von Tailler, whose brilliant 
talents and profound learning were 
the admiration of all the citizens, for, 
besides being skilled in science and 
philosophy, he had a wonderful ge- 
nius for poetry, and seemed devoted 
to the service of the Muse. At the 
University he had often borne away 
the prize from many distinguished 
competitors, and it was said the Bo- 
hemian maidens bestowed as much 
praise on his handsome person and 
graceful carriage as ever the learned 
doctors vouchsafed to all the excel- 
lencies of his Latin poems ; yet in the 
midst of his honours so blameless was 
the life, and so courteous the man- 
ners of the young student, that he 
was beloved and respected by all who 
knew him, with the exception of Fre- 
deric Von Grouper, a wealthy mer- 
chant, in whose house he had been 
brought up. This man had been 
the friend of Earnest’s father, who 
was also a merchant and his partner 
in business ; but having lost his wife, 
and dying himself while his son was 
yet a child, the youth and his for- 
tune were left to the guardianship of 
Von Grouper, with a solemn charge 
to give him a liberal education and 
permission to choose his own pro- 
fession as soon as he became of age. 
These last commands of his friend 
vere causes of great affliction to the 
good merchant, for he was one who 
valued neither learning nor genius, 
and in whose esteem nothing was so 
excellent as the pursuit of commerce, 
nor any pleasure equal to that of heap- 
ing up wealth. Often and earnestly had 
he endeavoured to impress these opi- 
nions on the mind of his ward, but all 
to no purpose, for Nature had blessed 
the youth with a most liberal mind and 
enlarged understanding; wealth he 
valued only as it was useful in re- 
lieving want, and looked upon virtue 
and knowledge as the only things on 
earth worthy of human emulation, and 
fame and honour as the greatest of 
earthly rewards. But, what{was worst 
in the eyes of his guardian, he had al- 


ways shewn a decided aversion to all 
manner of mercantile business, and 
as he grew up insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of his father’s will with regard 
to his education, intending to devote 
himself to letters and poetry, for 
which, as has been said, he had ex- 
traordinary talents. But this last 
Von Grouper considered the most 
vain and profitless pursuit under 
the sun, inasmuch as he had never 
heard of one who made his fortune 
by it, which could scarcely be said of 
any other. Grievous were the la- 
mentations of the old merchant over 
every florin which the youth spent 
in the acquisition of learning, for he 
said, though it was not his own, he 
could not bear to see money wasted 
in such useless extravagance, and 
when obliged to execute the will of 
his friend he did so with many a 
grudge, which, together with the 
difference of their opinions, caused 
frequent disputes between Earnest 
and his guardian, who at length re- 
garded him as a prodigal and a 
spendthrift, and took every opportu- 
nity of shewing his aversion to him 
and his ways; whilst the youth, in 
his turn, longed for the period that 
should release him from the harsh 
and disagreeable guardianship of 
Von Grouper. 

But Earnest had one friend, who 
made his sojourn in the house more 
agreeable — Metta, the only daughter 
of his guardian, with whom he had 
been brought up, and for whom he 
entertained a more than brotherly 
affection. If Von Grouper loved 
any thing on earth beside his gold, it 
was Metta, and well he might, for 
she was a maiden of surpassing 
beauty, tall and fair, with dark locks 
and eyes, which a pilgrim from Pa- 
lestine said resembled those that once 
shone upon him through a sultana’s 
veil, for Metta’s mother was a Ma- 
gyar, who died early, and left to 
her daughter the strange beauty of 
her Eastern race. Besides, the maiden 
had shewn from her earliest years 
such prudence and discretion, that 
her father informed her of all his 
affairs and sought her counsel in 
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every difficulty; yet he could never 
be persuaded to spend one florin on 
her education, or purchase for her a 
more costly garment than those worn 
by the daughters of the poorest citi- 
zens, saying, that the want of these 
things would increase her fortune, 
the greatness of which would gain 
her more admiration than the finest 
attire or the most brilliant accom- 
plishments. And the old man’s 
words were partly true, for though 
she understood neither embroidery 
nor music, and wore but a humble 
garb, yet, whether it was owing to 
her own beauty or her father’s 
wealth, Metta had more suitors than 
any maiden in the city. But the 
merchant was in no hurry to part 
with his heiress, and she civilly re- 
fused them one after another, for, 
with all her sense, the maiden looked 
kindly on Earnest Von Tailler. By 
many a gentle deed and word had 
she comforted and cheered his spirit 
under the harshness and injustice of 
her father, and often, though vainly, 
had she striven to make peace be- 
tween them, for Metta loved them 
both, yet she valued neither the 
learning of the one nor the gold of 
the other. 

To her father she said, “Gold is 
but dust, which passes from us, or 
we from it; therefore, let us seek 
more abiding riches.” And to Ear- 
nest, “The path of knowledge hath 
deserts, where the wisest wander, 
and pits wherein they fall, for the 
fame of this world is but a shadow 
which hides from human eyes the 
glory of a better.” And the youth at 
times would sigh, and say that the 
unlettered maiden had found more 
wisdom in her ignorance than all his 
books and studies could teach him. 
Von Grouper also acknowledged 
that his daughter spoke well and 
wisely; but neither of them would 
change their ways, nor were they 
better friends for all her reasoning. 

At length, one day as Earnest sat 
in his solitary chamber engaged in 
his usual studies, the old merchant 
entered, and put into his hands an 
exact account of all his expenses from 
the time of his father’s death till that 
(lay; from which it appeared that 
ten florins were all that remained of 
the fortune that had been left him. 
These Von Grouper laid down be- 
fore him, saying, with a stern coun- 
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tenance, “Go, spend these as you 
have spent the rest, for the time of 
my guardianship is expired, and I 
will be troubled no more with such a 
graceless prodigal. Nevertheless, 
because you are the son of my friend, 
I offer you an opportunity by which 
you may retrieve your fortune. Re- 
nounce for ever the vain pursuits of 
learning, turn entirely to those of 
commerce, and I will give you my 
daughter in marriage, with half my 
fortune as her dowry, and promise to 
leave you the rest at my death ; but, 
if you will not accept of these condi- 
tions, depart from my house, and 
never think of my daughter more. 
But consider of it to-day, for to- 
morrow I will expect your answer.” 

Earnest was astonished, for, though 
he knew that this was the time ap- 
pointed for his majority, he had 
never imagined that his patrimony 
was so far spent, neither could he 
have expected such an offer from the 
merchant, for it was good, though 
sternly spoken, and Earnest thanked 
him for it, but promised to consider 
the matter. And so they parted, the 
merchant to his warehouse, and the 
youth to think of his proposal; but 
the more he thought of it the more 
he was perplexed. Yet it was not the 
lightness of his own purse, nor the 
weight of the promised dowry, that 
puzzled him, but his heart was di- 
vided between the love of the maiden 
and the love of the Muse, since, if 
he clung to the one, he must re- 
nounce the other. 

In his dilemma he hastened to 
Metta, determined to be guided by 
her counsel on a subject which so 
nearly concerned them both ; but he 
found the maiden already informed 
of all that had passed between him 
and her father, and great was his 
astonishment when she earnestly ad- 
vised him not to relinquish those 
studies for which he was so eminently 
qualified, and from which he would 
doubtless derive more honour and 
advantage than all Von Grouper had 
promised him. 

“But how will I part with you, 
Metta?” cried the youth, in accents 
of unfeigned sorrow, “how will I 
part with you ?” 

But Metta turned away her head 
and answered, “ Those who love 
knowledge and fame should care for 
nothing else.” 
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Neither would she give him any 
more comfort; and Earnest, at last, 
left her almost in anger, and returned 
to his own solitary room. He had 
no other friend of whom he would 
seek counsel, and now his perplexity 
was greater then ever, for it seemed 
to him that Metta was wonderfully 
cold and careless on the matter, and 
he feared the maiden despised him 
because of some happier suitor, and, 
even if he renounced the Muse for 
her sake, he might be rejected, or 
win but an unwilling bride. All the 
day he thought only of these things ; 
his books and usual studies were 
neglected ; but the evening came and 
found him still undetermined. 

It was the time of vespers, Metta 
had gone forth to the neighbouring 
chapel, and her father had not yet 
returned ; and Earnest was left alone 
in the large and solitary house, for 
the merchant’s residence had formerly 
belonged to one of the noblest fami- 
lies in Bohemia (whose name and 
fortunes had perished in the Hussite 
War), and was still a noble, though 
half-ruined mansion. Weary, but 
restless, the youth paced up and 
down a lofty chamber that had once 
been a banquet-hall, but now con- 
tained only the humble and scanty 
furniture of the parsimonious mer- 
chant. The silence and shadows of 
twilight were deepening around him, 
but memory and fancy were busy at 
his heart. He thought of his past 
years, of the knowledge he had 
gained and the honours he had won, 
and of all that time might have yet 
in store for him, and then he thought 
of his present poverty, of the mer- 
chant’s proposal; but last, and most 
of all, of the merchant’s daughter, 
till his musings were disturbed by a 
low but continued knocking at the 
outer door. Supposing it might be 
Metta or her father, Earnest hastened 
to open it, but there entered a stran- 


ger, whose countenance he had never " 


seen before, who civilly saluted him 
and inquired if his name was Earnest 
Von Tailler. 

“I am the same,” said the young 
man, courteously. 

“Then,” replied the stranger, “I 
have travelled a great distance to 
speak with thee on very important 
business. Can we be alone ?” 

Earnest replied, “There is no 
creature in this house but ourselves” 
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(for the merchant kept no servant) ; 
and he invited the stranger to be 
seated near the hearth, though in his 
heart he wished that his errand 
might be told quickly, for he dreaded 
the return of the old merchant, who 
little liked the entertaining of stran- 
gers. Besides, Earnest marvelled 
what was the traveller’s business, and 
whence he came, for he was a man 
of singular appearance. His frame 
was spare, and his complexion dark 
as a native of the far East, and, though 
clad in a goodly fashion, his gar- 
ments were black as those of a 
mourner. He had a grave coun- 
tenance, with strange but not un- 
handsome features, and eyes of ex- 
ceeding brightness, but so fixed and 
meaningless, that they resembled 
coals of fire rather than the eyes ofa 
living man, and Earnest knew not 
wherefore, but he had an inward 
terror of those bright and lifeless 
eyes. At his request the stranger 
seated himself, and then proceeded 
to unfold his errand. 

“Tam,” said he, “the trusty ser- 
vant ofa great bookseller, who dwells 
at Leipsic; he is a disciple of the 
Lutheran doctrine, and, having heard 
the fame of one Earnest Von ‘Lailler, 
a student of the University of Prague, 
he hath sent me hither secretly to 
engage him, if possible, to employ 
his gifts for the Protestant cause ; 
for my master holds that one pen is 
worth a thousand swords, and one 
poet better than a thousand warriors ; 
therefore, since thou art the person I 
seek, tell me if thou wilt undertake 
the work. And, to prove that it 
will not be unprofitable to thee, my 
master hath sent this, not that he 
would purchase the Muse with gold, 
but because the worker is worthy of 
his reward.” 

So saying, he drew from beneath 
his doublet a large and heavy purse, 
which he deposited on the table be- 
fore Earnest. The sight of so much 
gold (for he could see it shining 
through the silken network) gave 
more joy to the heart of the young 
student than he had ever believed it 
possible for gold to bestow; for such 
is the far-sightedness of human hope, 
that, at the moment, he beheld a 
prospect of acquiring, not only fame 
and fortune, but also the hand of his 
beloved Metta, by the very path 
which his soul had chosen; for he, 
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in common with many of the citizens 
of Prague, was secretly inclined to 
the Lutheran doctrines, and wished 
well to the Protestant princes. There- 
fore, Earnest told the messenger that 
he would willingly engage in this 
business, but would not receive the 
reward till the work was finished ; 
on which the stranger assured him 
that the purse had been sent only as 
a present and token of the great 
respect entertained for his genius, and 
not at all by way of recompense for 
his labour, which should be made 
him in a more munificent manner. 
These words, together with the re- 
membrance of his poverty, persuaded 
him to accept the purse ; and, having 
some further discourse with the tra- 
veller, he found him marvellously 
learned, in all things, for a servant, 
insomuch that Earnest thought he 
might put to shame many of the 
doctors of the University ; besides, 
his manner was so friendly and con- 
fidential, that the youth grew insen- 
sibly familiar with him, and at 
length inquired of him what was his 
country, that it had given him so 
dark a complexion, and why he wore 
garments of that doleful colour. The 
stranger answered him with seeming 
frankness, that he belonged to a 
noble family in Barbary, who had 
renounced and disinherited him for 
having embraced Christianity, for 
which, also, he was banished from 
his country for ever, and, in remem- 
brance of so great a misfortune, as- 
sumed the mourning habit, which he 
intended to wear for the rest of his 
life. Earnest was much moved by 
this sad story, for the hearts of the 
young are always tender; and he 
could not help ameens confi- 
dence, by acquainting the stranger 
with the particulars of his own un- 
fortunate case, to which he listened 
with the greatest sympathy and at- 
tention, and, when Earnest had 
finished, advised him not to despair. 
“ For,” said he, “this business will 
certainly make your fortune, and 
then neither the maiden nor her 
father will refuse a suitor possessing 
both wealth and honour. But the 
matter must be kept secret, lest it 
come to the knowledge of the govern- 
ment; therefore, to-morrow, when 
the merchant expects your answer, 
require a month to make trial of 
your talents and learning, how far 
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they can avail you in bettering your 
fortune, and promise him that, if 
unsuccessful at the end of that pe- 
riod, you will cheerfully agree to 
his conditions, and devote yourself 
entirely to commerce.” Earnest 
agreed to follow the stranger’s ad- 
vice, and then inquired more par- 
ticularly concerning the great book- 
seller, his master, whom he described 
as a man of extraordinary wealth 
and liberality, who pursued his call- 
ing, not so much for gain or advantage 
to himself, as for the encouragement 
of learned men, and the promotion 
of the Protestant cause. Yet it 
seemed strange to Earnest that, after 
all these praises, the traveller posi- 
tively refused to mention his em- 

loyer’s name, or even his own, say~ 
ing, it was a rule in their firm never 
to do so, but that he himself was 
commonly known by the name of 
the “ black Bookseller,” which was 
= him by reason of his mourning 

abit, and also because he assumed 
that profession the better to disguise 
his real business. He added, that he 
had done so in many cities of Christ- 
endom, where he had been in the 
bookseller’s service, in which he had 
continued many years, and always 
found him a most noble and generous 
master, and heartily congratulated 
Earnest on having found such a 
patron. 

. a I rejoice at it,” rejoined 
the youth, “and will do all in my 

wer to satisfy him. But can you 
inform me what kind of composition 
will best answer his purpose ?” 

“ That I can,” replied the stranger. 
“ What my master desires are poems 
resembling those which the old Huss- 
ites used to sing among the moun- 
tains.” 

“ T have never seen or heard any 
of them,” said Earnest, “for the 
monks had destroyed all the writings 
of the Hussites before I was born.” 

“ Not so,” answered the stranger ; 
“the monks have not destroyed, but 
shut them up from the sight of man. 
I could shew you a chamber filled 
with them in a convent in this city, 
to which I have access through the 
friendship of a certain monk.” 

The youth earnestly entreated him 
to do him this service, for he had a 
great curiosity to see the writings of 
the Hussites, and had heard some- 
thing of this matter before. 
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“Tt is an affair which requires 
secrecy,” said the stranger ; “ but to- 
night, at midnight, if you are ready 
to follow me, I will conduct you to 
the spot. But mention nothing of 
what has passed between us, not even 
to the maiden whom thou lovest, for 
secrets are not safe in the keeping of 
a woman.” 

* But,” replied Earnest, “ Metta is 
the most discreet of maidens.” 

“Tt may be,” answered the stranger ; 
“ but she is a maiden still.” 

Earnest thought of how she had 
treated him in the morning, and was 
silent. 

At this moment a knocking was 
heard without, and Earnest could 
distinguish the voices of the mer- 
chant and his daughter, who returned 
to the house together, having met on 
the way. Excusing himself to the 
stranger, he hastened to admit them, 
and, while considering what he should 
say to the merchant regarding the 
traveller, returned to the hall where 
he had left him. But what was his 
surprise to find the chamber empty 
and the stranger gone! Earnest at 
first supposed “ had hidden himself, 
but, though he searched all the 
chambers in the house, and every 
passage and corner, there was no 
trace of him to be seen, nor could 
the youth tell how he had left the 
house; but he kept the matter to 
himself, and marvelled at it in secret. 
The arrangements of the houschold 
were soon over, and the family, as 
was their custom, retired early to 
rest. But Earnest could not sleep; 
his mind was troubled with the me- 
mories of the day. He sat alone 
beside his chamber-lamp, leaning his 
brow upon his hand, and meditating 
on the dark messenger and his sud- 
den departure, which puzzled him 
exceedingly. ‘The purse which he 
had given him Earnest reckoned, and 
found it contained 100 golden ducats. 
“A large present,” thought the 
youth, “to be sent me by one whose 
face I have never seen.’ And this 
thought brought to his remembrance 
many things in the traveller’s dis- 
course which seemed strange and 
unaccountable,—such as his refusal 
to mention his own and his master’s 
name, the extraordinary rewards he 
had promised to him, and his offer 
to shew him the writings of the 
Hussites. As the youth mused on 
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these things, it came into his mind 
that the traveller might be a spy of 
the Inquisition, seeking out heretics, 
and this was the snare he had laid 
for him ; for Earnest had heard many 
strange and fearful stories of the 
kind. But, hearing at this moment 
a sound in-the silence of the cham- 
ber like the rustling of garments 
near him, the student lifted his eyes, 
and beheld the stranger himself 
standing beside his chair. Amaze- 
ment kept him silent, till the tra- 
veller said, in a whisper,— 

“ This is the hour ; arise, and fol. 
low me!” 

* Whither?” said Earnest. 

“To the convent of the Domi- 
nicans,” answered he, “ that I may 
shew thee a chamber which the foot 
of man has not entered for fifty 
years.” 

* And how hast thou entered my 
chamber?” said Earnest; for the 
youth observed that the door was 
still closed, and marvelled that he 
had not heard it open, nor even the 
step of the stranger, who answered,— 

“In my travels I have collected 
many curiosities, and, amongst others, 
a key made by that great mechanic 
who formed the wonderful clock of 
Strasburg, which can open any lock, 
however well secured. Come with 
me, and thou shalt learn the use of it.” 

Earnest hesitated, for he wished to 
inquire how he had left the house 
also. But the stranger said,— 

“* Make haste, and come away, if 
thou art ready for this adventure ; 
if not, remain where thou art, for a 
fearful man hath no business with 
me.” 

Now Earnest was naturally brave, 
and, moreover, very curious, and, 
for all his science, the youth was but 
simple in the ways of men; there- 
fore, he resolved to go with the 
stranger, and see the end of this 
matter. So he took his lamp and 
followed him; they passed silently 
through the merchant's house, and 
at the outer door (which Von 
Grouper always secured against 
thieves as well as possible with lock 
and bar) the stranger drew forth a 
small blackened key that seemed of 
very old fashion and worn away 
with rust; yet with this instrument 
he opened the door which the mer- 
chant had made so fast, and locked 
it again behind them, without as 
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much as the creaking of a bolt. He 
now conducted Earnest through se- 
veral streets to one which was very 
old and narrow, and paused at last 
by the wall of an ancient convent. 
Earnest had often been in that street 
before, yet he never remembered to 
have seen any entrance or doorway 
in that wall. What, then, was his 
astonishment when the light of his 
lamp discovered to him a small and 
a very narrow door, which the 
stranger opened with his rusty key. 
Passing through, they traversed a 
long passage, at the end of which 
was another door, larger and stronger 
than the first, which he opened in 
the same manner. This gave them 
admission to a flight of steps, which 
led down to a dark and narrow 
vault. As they approached the ex- 
tremity of it, the stranger said to 
Earnest,— 

“ Behold what is here !” 

And he looked, and saw before 
them a door that seemed of iron, with 
great bars placed across it, and large 
and heavy padlocks upon them; and 
over the door was written in black 
characters, “ This is the store of 
hell!”* And Earnest said,— 

What is this ?” 

And the stranger answered,— 

“This is the chamber of which I 
told you, where the monks have shut 
up the writings of the Hussites.” 

“Shall we go in, since we have 
gone so far ?” said Earnest. “ Why 
should we return without our er- 
rand?” But he was amazed to see, 
that, for all the strength of the door 
and its great security, it opened more 
easily to the stranger than any which 
they had yet passed ; and Earnest and 
he entered together. Within, they 
found the chamber filled with heaps of 
manuscripts and ancient books, which 
were written before Doctor Faust’s 
great discovery; but the dust and 
mouldiness of many years were upon 
them. And the stranger said to 
Earnest,— 

“ Now make haste, and choose 
what thou desirest to take with thee ; 
for we must not tarry long in this 
place.” 

Then Earnest made search among 
the manuscripts which lay around 
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him for those he wanted; but the 
stranger seemed to know the place 
better than he; and, though he 
lifted several volumes of Jerome the 
Martyr, and other ancient divines, 
which he very much desired to see, 
he brought him from a distant cor- 
ner a number of smaller bocks, and 
said,— 

“ Leave these things, thou canst 
not take any of them hence, for they 
will be missed ; but carry these with 
thee, for these are they which thou 
needest.” 

Neither would he give him time 
to read a single page in any of them, 
but seemed to be seized with great 
fear, which Earnest thought but 
reasonable, considering the nature of 
the place ; so he was obliged to leave 
them all behind him, save the books 
which the stranger had given him, 
and these contained nothing but an- 
cient hymns, and some old Bohemian 

oems of the early ages, but, while 
Yarnest was looking at them, his 
conductor did not seem to be in such 
haste; and, seeing a volume of Je- 
rome’s letters near him, he stretched 
out his hand for it: but the stranger 
suddenly drew him away, saying, 
that he heard a coming step, and 
they would be lost if found in the 
chamber. Indeed, the youth scarcely 
knew what had passed, till he found 
himself in the narrow vault, and saw 
the stranger locking up the door 
with his wonderful key. This was 
soon done, and they left the convent 
as they had entered it, and, passing 
through the silent streets, arrived 
safely at the merchant's door, which 
the stranger again opened, and, tell- 
ing Earnest he would see him on the 
morrow, locked it upon him, with 
a kind good-night. When the 
young student reached his own 
chamber, his first act was to secure 
the manuscripts he had brought with 
him, for he knew how dangerous it 
would be to himself and his con- 
ductor if they were discovered ; and 
now his confidence in the stranger 
was greater than ever, for he was 
convinced that his words were true 
in other respects, since he had given 
him such a proof of his faithfulness 
in this matter. Weary, yet hopeful, 


* It is said that the monks shut up the works of the early Reformers of BoLemia 


in rooms with this inscription on the door. 
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the youth retired to rest; but his 
sleep was troubled, and his dreams 
were still of the forbidden chamber, 
and the dark stranger with his rusty 
key, who seemed for ever leading 
him on from vault to vault, and from 
room to room, each deeper and darker 
than the other, and filled with heaps 
of old, forbidden manuscripts ; till, at 
last, he rose, with the early light, to 
read those he had hidden. Strange 
old works he found them, though 
savouring much of faith and piety; 
yet they ran at times to wild words 
and dark extremes of doctrine, like 
those that bewildered the minds of 
men in the days of the first Reform- 
ation. But the leaven of the ancient 
truth was in them, and, as the student 
read, he felt his zeal rekindle, and 
his genius rise ; for such is the poet's 
work sent forth, like an eternal 
voice, on the path of the passing ge- 
nerations,— unmarked it may be, 
and unregarded by the thousands 
that go down to silence and forget- 
fulness, but awaking in deeper souls 
the echo of its own immortality and 
the fountains of future streams. It 
was thus with Earnest ; he rose, and 
returned the books to their place of 
concealment, and, ere the citizens 
were well awake on that long sum- 
mer morning, he had written some- 
thing for the great bookseller of 
Leipsic, a calmer and a more polished 
strain indeed than those of the old 
Bohemians, but one that well be- 
fitted the champions of faith and 
freedom. Scarce was it finished, 
when the old merchant came to in- 
quire of him regarding his determina- 
tion, for he was one that rose early, 
and liked not much delay either in 
speech or business. Earnest an- 
swered him according to the stran- 
ger’s advice, at which Von Grouper 
seemed greatly astonished, but said, 
for the sake of his father, the month 
of trial should be granted also, and 
hastily departed, as usual, to his 
warehouse ; but at the same moment 
a messenger arrived from one of 
Earnest’s former teachers, by whom 
he was held in high esteem, request- 
ing him to repair immediately to his 
house, that he might take leave of 
him before his death, which seemed 
rapidly approaching. This summons 
Earnest could not refuse ; but, fearing 
that some curious eye might discover 
his secret, he locked the door, and, 
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having secured the key, set out in- 
stantly to visit his dying friend, 
whose dwelling stood in a distant 

tt of the city. On his way thither, 

e had to pass by the very spot 
where the stranger had opened the 
little door in the outer wall of the 
Dominican convent ; but now, though 
he searched narrowly, there was no 
such thing to be seen, and all of 
whom he inquired declared they had 
never seen it. Much surprised, he 
— his journey, and haying seen 

is former teacher, and spent some 
hours with him in serious and pious 
discourse, took his last farewell of 
him, and returned home. When he 
entered, Metta was alone in the hall; 
and Earnest had long debated with 
himself whether or not he should ac- 
quaint her with the secret, for his 
heart burned to tell her his high 
hopes, and he could not help be- 
lieving that, notwithstanding her ap- 
parent unconcern, she took a more 
than ordinary interest in his wel- 
fare ; besides, he had great faith in 
Metta’s wisdom and discretion; but 
the remembrance of the stranger's 
repeated injunctions of secrecy pre- 
vented him. As soon as he en- 
tered, the youth perceived that there 
was something strange and troubled 
in her countenance, and was much 
surprised when she said, in a low 


whisper,— 

* nount, who have you locked 
up in your chamber ?” 

“In my chamber ?” said the young 


man, starting, and involuntarily 
searching his pocket for the key, as 
the remembrance of his own papers 
and the hidden manuscripts crossed 
him; but the key was still there, 
and Earnest knew that all was safe, 
and therefore answered, carelessly,— 

“ Metta, you dream; there is no- 
thing in my chamber but books and 

pers.” 

* Books and papers make no noise,” 
said Metta, turning away from him 
like one displeased at an attempt to 
deceive her. 

“ Come, then,” said Earnest, taking 
her by the arm; “come with me, 
and I will convince you that there is 
no one in the chamber, for I am cer- 
tain I left no one in it.” 

The chamber-door was locked, as 
he had left it, and both listened, but 
all within was quict. Earnest then 
opened the door, and, entering, found 
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the apartment exactly as it was; his 
books, his papers—every thing— 
were in their places; no hand had 
disturbed them; and Earnest could 
not forbear smiling at what he con- 
sidered the singular illusion of the 
maiden’s fancy. 

“This is strange, very strange,” 
said Metta, going to the small narrow 
window, and gazing down into the 
street below — for Earnest’s cham- 
ber was in the second story of that 
lofty house ; “there is no appearance 
of any one being here, and yet I'm 
sure, that when passing by this door 
several times since your departure, I 
heard a sound inside as if some one 
were moving the books and wpe 
ing papers, just as you are apt to do 
when ——. in study; and once, 
forgetting that you were out, I heard 
it so loudly, that I spoke, and in- 
quired why you made so much 
noise,—for all sounds seem loud and 
— in this great silent house.” 

“You dreamt it, Metta, or your 
ears deceived you: for it is evident 
that no one has been here.” 

“ Nay,” said Metta; “ but listen 
tome. You know that your learned 
men of the schools assert that her 
womanly curiosity made Eve taste 
the forbidden apple, and for the same 
reason I could not help peeping 
through a crevice.” 

“ And what did you see, Metta?— 
what did you see?” said Earnest ; 
for strange errors came over his own 
spirit. 

“T saw,” said Metta, “sitting in 
that seat, and with your papers be- 
fore him, a man such as mine eyes 
never looked upon before; his com- 
plexion was wondrous dark, and his 
—— were still darker; and, 

arnest, he had such eyes as never 
shone in the head of a mortal man. 
Nay, more than all, he had your pen 
in his hand, and was writing with it. 
See,” said she, taking up the pen, 
which Earnest had not noticed, “the 
ink is still wet upon the point. Will 
you now believe it ?” 

Earnest had listened with breath- 
less attention, for he could not doubt, 
by the description Metta gave him, 
that she had seen the stranger; and 
his unaccountable departure, and 
still more strange return, and all 
that he had witnessed in the night be- 
fore, came darkly on his mind, and he 
stood some moments without speaking. 
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“ Earnest, Earnest!” said Metta 
at last, looking at him steadfastly in 
the face—and there was both loveand 
sorrow in her gaze, but little of ter- 
ror, for Metta had not the fears of 
other maidens, —“ Earnest, there is 
something in all this which you will 
not reveal, but I fear it is an evil 
thing. Take heed to yourself, and 
see if your pen has been ill employed, 
for I have heard of strange hands 
being busy with the pens and papers 
of learned men ere now.” 

“ Metta, you speak wisely!” said 
the youth, for he was a man of great 
courage, and, though young, he had 
learned the calmness of a sage,— 
“ Metta, you speak wisely ; and now 
I see that there is folly even among 
the schoolmen, seeing that curiosity 
which they blame in woman may 
guard man from danger.” 

“ All things may be used alike for 
goed or evil,” said Metta ; “ but look 
to your papers and search your 
chamber ; and, if you have any deal- 
ings with that dark one, take care 
that he have not the best of the 
bargain.” 

As the maiden spoke, Earnest took 
from amongst others the paper which 
he had last written; but it seemed 
untouched, and all as he had left it. 

“ This is what I have last written,” 
said he, “ but no other hand has 
meddled with it; let us see the rest,” 
and he turned them over, one after 
another, but all were just as they 
had been: at last he thought of the 
hidden manuscripts, and, no longer 
fearing the presence of Metta, for he 
resolved to tell her all, went to the 
= where he had concealed them, 

ut found them safe and untouched ; 
every corner of the room, every book 
and paper which it contained were 
turned over in vain; he could find 
no account of how that strange writer 
had employed his pen. The purse 
and the ducats were also there in the 
small coffer where he had left them ; 
but Metta’s surprise on seeing them 
could not be concealed. 

“ Earnest,” said she, “I never 
thought you had so much gold! 
Did you not tell me yesterday that 

our whole fortune was ten florins ? 

t whence did all this come? Oh, 
Earnest, beware! for the gifts that 
come so strangely are seldom for our 
profit; and gold can lure the learned to 
the broad path as well as the simple!” 

I 
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“ Hold, Metta!” said the youth, 
“ and I will tell you all. Never did 
I discover till now that it is the work 
of the evil one to make man, in his 
presumptuous folly, despise the pru- 
dence of women ; for now I see why 
this strange messenger so earnestly 
advised me to hide this matter from 
thee !” 

“ Nay, Earnest,” said Metta, “ if 
thou art under any promise or cove- 
nant to keep it from me, tell it not; 
only beware of thyself and thy soul’s 
safety, for much I fear that this is 
more than the work of man. But 
there is one thing I ask, wilt thou 
read to me the contents of that paper 
which thou sayest thou hast written ? 
Truly I know nothing of scholarship, 
yet I desire thou wouldst read it.” 

Earnest brought forth the paper 
as she spoke, saying, “ It is but some 
verses of my own, written for the 
good cause of the Reformers; and 
much I marvel that such things as 
we have seen should be connected 
with so good a cause.” 

“Here it is, Earnest, read on!” 
but, as he read, many things struck 
him as strange and improper in the 
piece. The verses were, indeed, his 
own, and the very same that he had 
written in the morning; but they 
were interwoven with dark words of 
strange, wild blasphemy, like those 
which the monks said were sung by 
the Taborites in their nightly meet- 
ings in the forests. 

“Whence did these come ?” said 
Earnest. “I have never written 
them, and yet this is my own hand- 
writing !” 

“ T know nothing of handwriting,” 
said Metta ; “ but I am assured, Ear- 
nest, thou wouldst never write such 
words as these: this has been the 
work of that stranger with your 

n!’ 

Again and again the young student 

rused the paper, as if to satisfy 

imself that his eyes were not de- 
ceived ; but at length, convinced of 
the truth of Metta’s suspicion, he re- 
lated to her all his adventures with 
that strange traveller to which she 
listened in silence, and it seemed 
without surprise, but said, when he 
had finished, “ I have been told that 
in the early times there were mes- 
sengers of evil hovering about the 
paths of learned men who had out- 
stripped their generation, and walked 
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alone in the high »places of earthy 
wisdom, luring them with vain hopes 
and deceitful appearances, to turn 
their great gifts to the service of the 
evil powers ; and, Earnest, it may be 
that one of such hath laid a snare for 
thee; for, in my judgment, that 
stranger was no earthly man, and his 
marvellous key the work of no mortal 
mechanic!” 

“ But what shall I do now, Metta?” 
said Earnest. ‘ Give me thy counsel, 
thou wouldst give me none yesterday.” 

“ Speak not of that now,” she an- 
swered ; “a maiden’s pride at times 
keeps her heart silent, but it would 
be well to burn that paper.” 

“ ] will do so instantly,” said the 
student ; and they went together to 
the hall, where the only fire which 
the parsimonious merchant would 
allow in his house was blazing on 
the hearth, and Earnest immediately 
committed the strange paper to the 
flames ; but the moment he did so a 
loud and impatient knocking was 
heard without. Metta hastened to 
the door, supposing it might be 
her father, though it was then some- 
what earlier than his usual hour of 
return ; the knocking, too, was much 
more loud and furious than his ; but, 
when the door was opened, Metta 
could see no one in the quiet street, 
and returned just as the last blaze of 
the burning paper was going out; 
but, at the same moment, there was 
heard all round the house a great 
cry of lamentation ; and though Ear- 
nest and the maiden inquired and 
searched every where they could not 
discover the cause ; but it was heard 
throughout the whole city for some 
minutes, and then all was silent. 
Amazed and terror-stricken, the 
student and Metta sat by the hearth 
discoursing of these things, when 
they heard the voice of the merchant 
himself at the outer door loudly de- 
manding admittance ; and, as soon as 
it was opened to him, he clasped his 
daughter in his arms, wildly exclaim- 
ing that he was content, seeing the 
evil had not happened to her. 

“ Of what evil dost thon speak, 
my father ?” inquired Metta. 

“ T know not,” answered the mer- 
chant, “ but one came to me in great 
haste, saying, that loud cries of bitter 
lamentation were heard within this 
house, and I have hastened home to 
learn the calamity.” 
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“ No evil has happened here!” 
said Metta. 

“ But why art thou so pale, my 
daughter? Earnest, what means the 
terrors of thy looks? Have robbers 
broken into my house, and are all my 
treasures gone?” cried the wealthy 
merchant, whose thoughts still ran 
upon his riches. 

“ Be not so anxious for the trea- 
sures of this world, my father,” an- 
swered Metta; “ there have been no 
robbers here, but darker and stranger 
visitors!” and she and Earnest to- 
gether related to the merchant the 
wonders they had witnessed. The 
old man heard them with amazement ; 
but his terror seemed greater far than 
theirs, and when the story was finished 
he crossed himself several times and 
repeated a short prayer, then rising, 
hastily he shut the door, and, calling 
them both to him said, with a con- 
science-stricken countenance,— 

“ My children, it is no marvel that 
such fearful things should happen in 
my house, for I am a grievous sinner, 
seeing that I have taken to myself 
the portion of the orphan. Earnest 
Von Tailler, thy father, was a man 
of most pious and liberal disposition ; 
and once, when his wealth was but 
small, he gave the half of all he pos- 
sessed to a r youth at Venice to 
ransom his father from the hands of 
the Turks. This youth in time be- 
came a great merchant, and died 
about seven years ago, leaving the 
half of all his wealth to you as a 
return for the sum given him by 
your father ; but the messenger con- 
fided it to me, and the greatness ef 
the wealth tempted me so much that 
I have concealed the matter from you, 
and, by fraud and deceit, obtained 
the whole legacy for myself. But 
for this crime I have n much 
visited, my conscience gave me no 
rest day or night; and it was in 
order to pacify it that I made that 
proposal to you yesterday, hoping it 
would not be refused on account of 
my daughter, for I have long known 
the affection that subsists between 
you; but this fearful visitation is a 
warning to me never again to covet 

that which is used by the evil one as 
his strongest temptation.” 

“ True,” said Earnest, “ for it was 
with gold he tempted me ; but I will 
cast it into the fire also, together with 
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those old manuscripts which I 
— from that forbidden cham- 

"” 

“Stay!” said Metta, laying her 
hand on the youth’s arm as he rose 
to fulfil his purpose ; “there may be 
as much good as evil in these old 
manuscripts ; and, as for the gold, it 
would gladden the hearts of many 
poor. Let us turn it from the 
service of the evil one to that of 
charity.” 

Earnest agreed to her words, and 
also promised the old merchant that 
what he had told should never be 
revealed to the world on condition 
of returning him half the legacy and 

iving his consent to his union with 

letta. 

“The legacy is all thine own,” 
replied Von Grouper, “ together with 
all that I have gained on it by trade. 
Besides it, I have more than enough 
for myself, and a goodly portion for 
my daughter, whom thou shalt have 
with my blessing, and, as an atone- 
ment for my sin, I will build a 
church before my death to the honour 
of the Holy Virgin.” And so the old 
merchant did; for the monks say 
that his son-in-law could never infect 
him with his heresy. But the ancient 
house which he inhabited was never 
silent nor solitary after the great wed - 
ding, to which all Metta’s former sui- 
tors were invited. And a nobler com- 
pany never was seen in Prague ; but, 
whether matrimony or the adventures 
of that strange day had changed the 
mind of Earnest, the chronicle can- 
not tell ; but certain it is, that though 
he still loved letters and hated com- 
merce, he was never known to write 
a single verse. 

There was a strange story cur- 
rent in all the cities of Germany con- 
cerning one known by the name of 
the black Bookseller, who went about 
seeking for learned men to write for 
his master at Leipsic. It was said he 
had been seen with Erasmus when he 
was writing his Praise of Folly, and 
with Luther when engaged in his 
translation of the Bible; but from 
him he received such a lecture in 
Latin as made him leave the house 
very quickly; but who he was or 
whence he came it was never known, 
but many warns him to have been 
the same as he who had tempted the 
Poet of Prague. 
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THE CHURCH — HER STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


Ir is with unfeigned regret that we 
find ourselves compelled to abandon 
a resolution at which we some time 
ago arrived, not to notice any more, 
in the pages of this Magazine, such 
contests as might be going on within 
the bosom of the Church, however 
keenly alive we ourselves might be 
as individuals to the disastrous con- 
sequences in which, unless put a stop 
to, they must terminate. We had 
flattered ourselves that the waters of 
strife would gradually subside of their 
own accord ; that a slight concession 
here, and a little yielding there, would 
bring the extremes of parties nearer 
to one another; that a sense of what 
is due to the great end which all 
rofess alike to be seeking would 
ead to a comparative disregard of 
the means through which it is sought ; 
and that the bigotry which, let it 
take what direction it may, postpones 
essential principle to trifling detail, 
would pass away and be succeeded by 
a holier feeling. Not one of these, 
our Christian hopes, has been realised. 
The evil, instead of diminishing, in- 
creases from day to day. There is a 
war around us now, not of opinions 
only, but of practices ; which are ap- 
proved or condemned, recommended 
or denounced, not according as we 
live under episcopal superintendence 
or otherwise, but according as our 
homes chance to be established in 
the diocese of Rochester, or that of 
London, or that of Winchester, or 
that of Exeter. The unity of the 
Church for which we daily pray has 
no longer any existence. The bond 
of peace also is broken ; and bishops, 
and clergy, and people, are all un- 
happily at strife: some of them, we 
doubt not, in perfect honesty of pur- 
pose ; others, it is to be feared, through 
vain-glory, or something worse ; if 
in a Christian community a motive 
worse than vain-glory can operate. 
How is it possible for those who 
love the Church in sincerity, who 
were born in her communion and 
hope in her communion to die, to 
refrain from expressing, let the con- 
uences be what they may, an 
opinion in a case so flagrant and so 
melancholy ? We, at least, feel that, 
under existing circumstances, con- 


siderations of personal ease must give 
way to a higher principle; and 
therefore have we put a restraint 
upon our own inclinations; and, 
therefore, descend we once more into 
an arena from which few, let them 
choose what side they may, or wield 
their weapons with ever so much of 
caution and dexterity, can hope to 
come forth again unscathed—in feel- 
ing, or in reputation, or in both. 
And first let us endeavour, as an 
act of pure justice, to separate, as 
well as we can, both the motives and 
the proceedings of the movement- 
party, as it now shews itself in the 
Church, from the motives and pro- 
ceedings of the individuals with whom 
the movement itself originated. For 
there is as wide a difference in these 
respects between the Wards and 
Newmans of 1845, and the Kebles 
and Roses of 1832, as there was in 
1832 between the views of the same 
Roses and Kebles on the one hand, 
and the opinions of Baptist Noel and 
his friend Sir William Dunbar of 
Aberdeen on the other. We do not 
mean to say that the Roses and 
Kebles of 1832 may not have been 
too sensitively alive to the importance 
of the points which they brought at 
that time prominently into notice. 
They would have emancipated them- 
selves altogether from the common 
infirmities of human nature, had the 
case been otherwise; for when men 
give themselves up to explain the 
minute differences which distinguish 
system from system, either in religion 
or in politics, they are apt to lose sight 
of the fundamental truths on which 
all systems are alike built up; and 
hence it comes to pass that the ad- 
vocate of truth not in the abstract, 
very often, through the mere exercise 
of the disputative faculty, degenerates 
into a bigot. But besides that we 
should be loath to bring any such 
charge against the Kebles and Roses 
of 1832, the circumstances which, 
in some sort, made them what they 
were, had a character peculiarly their 
own. Let us remind our readers of 
the nature of these circumstances ; 
and let us avail ourselves in so doing 
of the words of one who has not left 
the matter uninvestigated, and ap- 
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pears to be explaining his own views 
on this and other grave and impor- 
tant subjects, through the medium 
of a tale which is now in the course 
of publication :* — 


‘* Meanwhile,” says the author of The 
Subaltern, in other words, the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig, in his new work entitled ‘‘ Things 
Old and New,” “another movement, 
neither less important in itself, nor, at 
the moment, less enthusiastically greeted, 
was begun elsewhere. The Church, 
threatened, as some of her most devoted 
sons believed, by the king’s government 
in parliament, and the great body of the 
government supporters out of doors, 
awoke, as it were, from slumber. An 
expression, uttered, doubtless, without 
due consideration of what it meant, went 
through the land like a shock of elec. 
tricity. It was heard amid the cloisters 
of Christ Church, and the quadrangle of 
Trinity gave back the sound, that the 
first minister of the crown had recom. 
mended, from his place in the House of 
Lords, that ‘ the bishops should set their 
house in order.’ Now a phrase such as 
this, even if it be original, is startling 
enough. When all who hear it remem- 
ber that it is a quotation from the Word 
of God, they listen to it with horror. 
There was scarceahearthstonein England, 
where be who sat beside it, if he could 
read at all, failed, as soon as the tidings 
reached him, to search for the passage. 
He found it, and, filling up the blank 
which the noble earl had left, discovered 
how the prophet went on to say to the 
king, ‘ Thou sbalt die, and not live!’ 
Men read, and, taking note of the spirit 
which was then abroad, received, what- 
ever their own views or wishes might 
be, the statesman’s recommendation for 
much more than it was worth. Some 
shouted as if the Church’s downfal were 
athand. Others knitted their brows, and 
took to the study of Clarendon, as if the 
learned historian had played the prophet 
too, and that the future were to be guessed 
at from a recurrence to things past. A 
third, though at that time an infinite- 
simally small party, looked beyond the 
mere political considerations which seem- 
ed to engross the attention of others, and 
turned their thoughts to higher things. 

“* He may threaten, and accomplish 
his threats, so far as the temporalities of 
the clergy are concerned,’ said they ; ‘ he 
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may put an end to the connexion that 
now subsists between Church and State ; 
but the Church itself he cannot destroy, 
if any pains at all be taken to defend 
her. Be it our part to prepare the public 
mind for the crisis which approaches. 
We will shew the people why they are 
Churchmen, and not Baptists, nor Pres- 
byterians, nor yet Roman Catholics. We 
will explain to them how it comes to 
pass that they stand, as Christians, on a 
different footing altogether from the mem- 
bers of the various sects or churches 
which surround them. Let us put our 
shoulders to the wheel ; and out of this 
present evil, be it as extreme and endur. 
ing as it may, good will eventually arise, 
For a hundred and fifty years and more 
the English people have supported their 
Church, not because she is a pure 
Church, but because she is the Esta- 
blishment. And their teachers, reposing 
under the shadow of the law, have for- 
gotten to make the people aware that 
their p»sition as an established clergy is 
to the Church altogether extrinsic,— an 
arrangement out of which the clergy be- 
come, as individuals, perhaps more useful 
to the state, more influential in théir 
own neighbourhoods, and more inde- 
pendent in their worldly circumstances, 
than they might otherwise be ; but which 
neither adds to the strength of the 
Church's claim upon the obedience of 
good men, nor takes away from it. The 
Church existed and flourished in the 
same doctrine, and discipline, and polity, 
which appertain to her now, before it was 
possible for her to enter into any alliance 
with any civil government upon earth ; 
and, if it be God’s will to bring about in 
this land a severance of the tie, she shail 
so exist again.’ 

“ And well and faithfully did the little 
band of self-denying and devoted men who 
undertook this great work, go forward, for 
awhile, with their enterprise. From week 
to week the press put forth a tract, which 
spoke to the hearts and understandings 
of the multitude, in language as novel as 
it was earnest. You saw these closely 
printed pamphlets, these single sheets of 
coarse whity-brown paper, grasped at by 
the noble and the learned ; spread out upon 
the tables of the fair; received into the 
Templar’s study, the attorney's office, the 
tradesman’s back-shop, the yeoman’s par- 
lour ; conned over, reflected upon, dis- 
cussed, in all circles ; while from time to 
time the hearty declaration came forth,— 


* «Things Old and New "is the first ofaseries of original works, which Mr. Moore, 
of Wellington Street, North, is bringing out in weekly numbers, under the title of 


The Novel Times. 


We do not profess quite to understand the meaning of the title ; 


but, if the tales keep up the tone which characterises that with which they have begun, 
they will communicate more than mere amusement to their readers, and deserve, 
whether they obtain it or not, a very wide circulation. 
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‘Well, we never knew till now, why it 
was our duty to attend the church, and 
not the meeting!’ Perhaps the whole 
history of literary undertakings offers no 
parallel to the success which attended 
the first appearance of the Tracts for the 
Times. And well would it have been for 
the cause of truth, as well as for the 
peace of the Chureh and the influence of 
her ministers, had the same spirit of 
moderation which distinguished them, 
while yet the series was new, coutinued 
to regulate and restrain the zeal of their 
compilers to the end. But we are anti- 
cipating.” 


To the truth of this statement we 
as cordially subscribe, as we acknow- 
ledge the power of the language in 
which it is put forth. The move- 
ment in the Church, which has so 
entirely outrun the designs and wishes 
of the few good men who began it, 
was, at the outset, a mere measure 
of defence ; an effort not only justifi- 
able, but necessary, to make the great 
body of the English people aware 
why they were members of the 
Church of England, and not members 
either of the Church of Rome or of 
any one of the three denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters. It was un- 
dertaken in the belief that, ere 
many days Sepa there would 
be no Established Church any where 
throughout the British dominions. 
And it had for its object the keeping 
together of the flock after the shep- 
herds should have been put down b 
act of parliament from their high 
places, and socontinuing Tur Cuurcu 
in England, as, through God’s great 
mercy, she has been preserved in 
Scotland and in the United States of 
America; and as she will by and by 
find herself in Canada and the rest 
of those enormous colonies which, 
by the very order of things, must, in 
time (may it be yet far distant), claim 
and assert their right to self-govern- 
ment. Let us not, therefore, in any 
remark which we may hazard, be 
understood as heaping censure upon 
the originators of a scheme which 
has miscarried, through no fault of 
theirs, but of their followers. With 
quite as much of reason might we 
condemn the labours of Dr. Chal- 
mers, while as yet he went from place 
to place, the great advocate of Esta- 
blishments as contradistinguished 
‘from the Voluntary Principle in re- 
ligion. But we cannot do this, for 
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Dr. Chalmers was then a sound theo- 
logian. He pleaded for the Church 
as for a spiritual body, distinct, in- 
deed, from the State, but not in op- 
position to it; and with marvellous 
eloquence set forth the benefits which 
accrue to both from an alliance en- 
tered into in a spirit of mutual con- 
cession. But Dr. Chalmers ceased to 
be a sound theologian as soon as he 
lost sight of the very principle for 
which he had so successfully con- 
tended, and, in a new-born zeal for 
the Church’s independence, sought 
to raise her above the State in mat- 
ters purely secular. And so has it 
befallen with that party in the Eng- 
lish Church which, forgetting its own 
principles or the principles of the 
men who called it into existence, has 
outstripped all reason, all judgment, 
all consistency—may we not add, all 
regard to truth? yea, even to that 
humblest of all kinds and degrees of 
honour, which compels a man to 
adhere to the terms of an agreement 
to which, in a court of law, or before 
competent witnesses, he has set his 
hand. Let us not, therefore, in the 
remarks which we are about to make, 
be understood as condemning the 
originators of a movement to which 
the spirit of the age gave the im- 
pulse. Perhaps even of that we may 
believe that it was too eager, too 
sectarian, too much occupied about 
things comparatively unimportant ; 
but however this may be, the diffi- 
culties and troubles into which the 
Church has fallen are no more at- 
tributable, in fairness, to the design 
which, with some at least of those en- 
gaged in it, concocted the idea of pub- 
ishing Tracts for the Times, than the 
recent schism in the Kirk of Scotland 
is owing to the zeal and great ability 
with which, in times of trouble, 
Chalmers, and Candlish, and others, 
stood forward in defence of the Church 
which they have since abandoned. 
To him who in a candid spirit 
shall sit down to examine the pro- 
gress of events, there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in tracing up the 
praiseworthy purposes of 1834 to the 
frightful results which in 1845 we 
are condemned to witness. It was 
the design of the originators of the 
movement to educate the English 
people in regard to church matters; 
to shew them what the Church is, as 
contradistinguished from other bodies 
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of professed Christians; to convince 
them that, as the fact of her having 
been once established made the 
Church neither more nor less pure 
than she would have been had she 
never entered into alliance with the 
State at all, so the severance of the 
tie would in no respect alter her 
character or diminish her claim to 
the respect and love of her children. 
Now, this could be done only by 
pointing out the differences in polity, 
ritual, and faith, which keep the 
Church distinct, as well from Rome 
as from Geneva; and by demon- 
strating, so far as the matter might 
admit of a demonstration, that the 
polity, ritual, and faith of the Church 
of England agree in all essential re- 
spects with those of the Church in 
the primitive ages. The arguments 
adduced by the original teachers of 
these things may be good, or other- 
wise; but nothing can be more 
certain than this, that, having a par- 
ticular object in view, and that ob- 
ject being to keep the English people 
true to their Church after the State 
should have cast her off, there were 
no other means of attaining that ob- 
ject than those which the writers of 
the first Tracts for the Times actually 
adopted, namely, to argue these 
points with all the subtlety and skill 
of which they might be masters, and 
to enforce them upon the attention 
of their readers by continual reitera- 
tion. 

Again: when men sit down to 
prove the truth of such a theorem as 
this, they pass in review before them 
the customs and habits of thinking 
of all by-gone ages ; depending, as is 
natural, much more upon the cus- 
toms and habits of thinking of the 
earliest than on those of the latest of 
these ages. The authors of the 
movement did this. They looked 
first into the pages of the New Tes- 
tament, and satisfied—at least them- 
selves—that with the incidental ac- 
counts which are given there of the 
outward constitution, not less than of 
the faith and practices of the Apos- 
tolic Church, the Church of England 
entirely agrees. ‘They proceeded 
next to inquire how matters were 
conducted in the ages immediately 
succeeding those of the apostles, and 
ascertained, or told their readers that 
they had ascertained, there, in like 
manner, the most perfect agreement 
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between their own Church and the 
Church as it existed in the days of 
Clement and Ignatius. Observe, that 
there was no question between them 
and the public in regard to those 
great saving truths which are ad- 
mitted by all sects of Christians,— 
the Unitarians (if, indeed, we be jus- 
tified in speaking of that sect as a 
Christian sect at all) alone excepted. 
It was not because she believed in the 
atonement, and the resurrection, and 
the necessity of Divine grace towards 
the accomplishment of the salvation 
of individual men, that these zealous 
friends of the Church proclaimed her 
title to the reverence of the English 
people. In these respects she thinks 
in common with all manner of Pro- 
testant sects, and can hardly be said 
to differ from the Church of Rome 
herself, sadly as the latter overlays 
the truth by the saint-worship which 
she encourages. But it was on ac- 
count of her polity and wenn 
because of her government by bis 

ops, priests, and deacons, and the 
extreme beauty and decency of her 
ritual and forms of prayer; it was 
on these accounts, according to the 
authors of this movement, that the 
Church lay claim to the people’s re- 
verence; and her claim was the 
stronger—at least they strove to 
make it so appear — because the go- 
vernment of the Church by bishops, 
priests, and deacons, is an arrange- 
ment not of man’s institution, but of 
Christ’s. Let our readers observe, 
that we ourselves offer no opinion on 
this subject. Weare merely relating 
facts—facts which we defy the most 
incredulous to dispute,—namely, that 
it was by this line of argument 
that the originators of the moye- 
ment undertook to keep the Church 
true to herself, in adversity as 
well as in prosperity, and endea- 
voured to fortify themselyes and 
others against the enticements of 
interest or of passion. For, if it 
be true that the constitution of 
the English Church is apostolical, 
and that those of the various Pro- 
testant sects which differ from her is 
not apostolical, then have we ground 
enough for adhering to her, should 
she be disestablished to-morrow; 
whereas the grievous and palpable 
errors of the Church of Rome, in re- 
gard to the faith and practice of indi- 
viduals, must for ever guard us from 
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being allured into her communion 
through the enticement held out to 
us in her equally apostolical consti- 
tution. 

Having sufficiently settled this 
point, and made their appeals to tra- 
dition in regard to a matter where 
tradition is of undoubted authority, 
the leaders of the movement went on 
to strengthen their argument by 
shewing that the Church, in her in- 
terpretation of important doctrines, 
is quite as far in advance of other 
sects as she is in her apostolical con- 
stitution, and her faithful regard to 
primitive order. And here it was 
that the writers of the Tracts for the 
Times first began to lose themselves. 
They had adventured upon ground 
so delicate, so unsafe, that to pass 
over it without damage was next to 
impossible. For the authority on 
which they had rested, and fairly, 
too, as sustaining their views of 
Church government and apostolical 
succession, was here of no avail. 
Unless we believe that St. Clement 
and St. Ignatius were both inspired, 
we are no more bound to accept their 
interpretation of the words of Scrip- 
ture than any which may be offered 
by Thomas Aquinas, or John Calvin, 
or Daniel Melville, or John Wesley. 
And hence all the information which 
they communicated to us, regarding 
the opinions which were held by the 
fathers with respect to the nature 
and purposes of the holy sacrament, 
tended only to startle and to alarm. 
For it is worthy of remark, that, 
from day to day, the list of the fa- 
thers became in their hands con- 
tinually greater. It was no more of 
those, concerning whom our own 
Cave has well written, that they 
made mention. Others, of more 
doubtful character, were placed side 
by side with these, till, in the end, 
both they and we became entangled 
in all the intricacies of the middle 
ages. Hence the avowal of a prin- 
ciple which the Reformed Church of 
England has uniformly denounced, 
and put from her, that in communi- 
cating to the people the counsel of 
God any reserve shall be practised. 
And, finally, the fatal Tract 90, with 
the sermons and pamphlets arising out 
of it, of which the issues were to ex- 
cite our lively apprehension that 
they who undertook to keep the 
multitude within the pale of the 
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Church of their fathers were, in 
point of fact, leading them through 
that Church, and carrying them, 
blindfolded and misled, into com- 
munion with the Church of Rome. 
Of the anxiety of the leaders of 
the movement to revive practices in 
the Church which had fallen into 
disuse we would not speak, except 
respectfully. So long as they con- 
fined their endeavours to a revival of 
the observance of saints’ days, and 
the reopening of our places of wor- 
ship for morning and evening prayer 
daily throughout the year, no right- 
thinking Churchman could blame 
them. We might anticipate, as we 
certainly did, that, except in particu- 
lar districts, the endeavour would 
fail. We might believe that to 
make it at all, in parishes ony 
agricultural, was purely absurd. 
And when we heard of zealous cu- 
rates repairing morning after morn- 
ing to their early churches, and 
reading prayers to empty pews, and 
persuading themselves that they were 
doing their duty, there was some- 
thing like a struggle within us be- 
tween the sorrowful and the lu- 
dicrous; for either these gentlemen 
must have believed—as the Roman 
Catholics do—that the prayers of 
the priest, when offered up in the 
church, avail for the whole parish, 
even if he pray alone, or else their 
notions of oes the Church teaches in 


regard to common —_ must be 


very indistinct and unintelligible. 
However, not by these things, nor by 
others like to them, were we offended ; 
but when young clergymen took to 
crossing themselves, and bowing to 
the altar ; when they made a Shibbo- 
leth of this word altar, and eschewed 
the phrase which the Prayer-book 
retains, and would have nothing to 
do with the communion-table ; when 
they set up their credence - tables, 
and offered reverence to the conse- 
crated bread and wine, and walked 
backwards in order that on it ‘their 
backs might not be turned ; when 
~ covered the communion-table 
with flowers, and burned candles at 
noon-day, and prayed with their 
backs to the people in order that 
they might face the altar; then 
were we both shocked and alarmed ; 
then did we feel, in common with all 
good Churchmen, that the line which 
separates zeal from knowledge had 
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been overstepped; and that if the 
English people refused to go with 
self-appointed leaders farther than 
the principles of the Church will 
warrant, the chances were that a 
great reaction would take place, and 
that all the good which might have 
been gained in the earlier stage of 
the movement would be lost — never 
to be recovered again. 

=P to the period of which we are 
speaking, the spirit of revival had 
not carried its votaries into any di- 
rect attack upon customs which, 
whether correctly or not, had arisen 
in the conduct of public worship. 
The gown was still universally worn 
during the preaching of the sermons, 
except in chaleak and collegiate 
churches, and in the chapels of halls 
and colleges. Nobody, except in 
cases where there was a sermon only 
in the afternoon, dreamed of reading, 
ere he dismissed the congregation, 
the “ Prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church Militant here on 
earth.” Ifa charity sermon were 
preached, or a collection made for any 
benevolent purpose, whether general 
or parochial, the churchwardens and 
other influential persons stood with 
plates in their hands to receive the 
contributions of the people as they 
departed. Sometimes, to be sure, 
when a king's or queen’s letter came, 
the minister and churchwardens 
made a progress round the parish, 
and gathered from door to door 
the alms of those to whom they were 
sent: but of an offertory, save when 
the Communion was administered, no 
man, whether clergyman or layman, 
spoke; indeed, the whole Chureh 
seemed, as if by common consent, to 
have forgotten that any usage of the 
sort had ever prevailed, even in the 
primitive ages. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these were precisely the sort of 
matters which the successors of the 
movement party held to come strictly 
within their province ; and a crusade 
was forthwith preached against the 
the black gown, against church-door 
collections, in favour of the surplice, 
of the prayer for the Church mili- 
tant, and of a weekly offertory. 
And what has been the consequence ? 
A state of things on which the good 
cannot look without shame, and which 
the enemy and blasphemer behold 
with an unholy triumph. For the 
bishops themselves have been dragged 
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down into the arena, and we are 
favoured from day to day with 
charges, judgments, pastoral letters, 
and so forth; not one of which agrees, 
in the more important points at issue, 
with another. 

With the subjects in dispute be- 
tween Dr. Pusey and Mr. Ward on 
the one hand, and the University of 
Oxford on the other, we are not now 

oing to interfere. The university 
as a perfect right to call to account 
any of her sons who shall appear to 
the ruling body to teach doctrines at 
variance with those of the Church 
with which she is connected. She 
silenced Dr. Pusey for a time, and 
will, we doubt not, visit Mr. Ward 
with such a punishment as the pub- 
lication of his very mischievous book 
may seem to deserve. The third 
count or clause in their pro 
decree will not, we should think, 
be sustained; for it would never 
do to entrust any vice-chancellor 
with power to determine in what 
sense the Thirty-nine Articles are 
to be accepted by him who signs 
them. Dr. Symonds, we are satis- 
fied, would require no more than the 
Church requires in regard to this 
matter. But what security have we 
against the oceupation hereafter of 
his chair by some reverend doctor, 
who, agreeing more with Mr. Ward 
than with the body which is to try 
him, shall refuse to confer degrees 
upon any who may be indisposed to 
speak of the Reformation as a great 
blot on the Church’s escutcheon, and 
to sigh for a reunion with Rome, no 
matter at what sacrifice of principle 
purchased? However, this is a point 
with which we do not desire, at the 
present moment, to entangle our- 
selves. Our business is with the 
Church, as she is seeking, in various 
parts of the empire, the accomplish- 
ment of the great object for which 
she has been called; and with those 
to whom the chief guidance, both of 
the clergy and laity, in spiritual 
things, has been committed. And 
we earnestly entreat the latter, by 
the faith and love which they bear to 
the former, to consider well how far 
they are, or are not, even in part, re- 
sponsible for the melancholy spirit of 
disunion and lack of trust which has 
arisen among us. 

Something more than two years 
have elapsed since we took occasion, 
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in reviewing a whole batch of bi- 
shops’ charges, to point out the utter 
inutility of dealing ex cathedra with 
questions which become important 
only in proportion as men in au- 
thority by noticing render them so. 
Tn all cases, whether of civil or eccle- 
siastical life, it is the height of im- 
prudence to rebuke and advise, where 
authority to compel obedience to such 
advice is wanting. We do not mean 
to say that bishops, as the overseers 
of portions of Christ's flock, are not 
entitled to exhort and admonish their 
brethren in regard to all matters of 
church discipline and practice: the 
reverse is the case. It is for this 
purpose that they hold the station in 
the Church which we, as members of 
an episcopal communion, freely con- 
eede to them; and greatly to blame, 
in a moral and religious point of 
view, are those of the inferior clergy 
who, in regard to matters not ab- 
solutely necessary to salvation, refuse 
to be guided by the interpretation 
which their canonical superiors may 
ut upon the Church’s law. But, 

fore the bishop shall proceed” to 
exhort or admonish, he must himself 
be fully convinced that the views 
which he has taken are the right 
ones. It will not do for his lordship 
to say one thing this year, and an- 
other thing the next, according as 
the tide of popular opinion may seem 
to set in this or that direction; and 
equally fatal is the error, when bi- 
shops, joint-rulers ofthe same Church, 
take directly opposite views of the 
same questions, and exhort and ad- 
monish their respective clergy ac- 
cordingly. Moreover, the bishop, 
before he command, ought to see his 
way clearly through any difficulties 
which may arise out of the indis- 
—, either of the clergy or the 
aity, or both, to obey such com- 
mand. For should it so happen that 
both clergy and laity resist him, he 
ae himself in an attitude of direct 
ostility towards a portion of the 
flock for whose spiritual well-being 
he is bound to watch. Ifthe clergy- 
man desire to obey, while the laity 
refuse, the discord becomes more do- 
mestic, and the evil of a sharper 
kind ; and, finally, should the cler- 
gyman differ both from his bishop 
and his congregation, the whole ma- 
chine is thrown out of order, and 
either stops at once or effects move- 
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ments that are both eccentric and 
To fulminate charges, 
therefore, about matters which are 
painfully present to the minds of the 
people, yet to feel themselves des- 
titute of power to enforce obedience 
to the mandates which they may 
have issued, can tend only to lower 
the office of the bishops in public 
estimation, and to provoke inquiries 
which had better not be pressed too 
far. For it is a melancholy truth 
that the Church of England, as now 
constituted, has no government at all, 
—none, at least, which can touch 
proceedings which, however offensive 
they may be to men’s views of things, 
are not provided against by statutes 
and ordinances of some three hundred 
years’ standing, or thereabouts. 

We are troubled, at this moment, 
much more about trifles than about 
things essential either to individuals 
or communities. If men get up in 
their pulpits and preach transub- 
stantiation, or any other dangerous 
or heretical doctrine, the bishops well 
know how to deal with them. If 
their lives be immoral, their ordinary 
language indecorous, their style of 
dress unbecoming of the station to 
which they have been called, they 
will suffer rebuke, and, if they per- 
severe in their faults, be degraded 
from the ministry. So, also, in re- 
gard to the neglect of their public 
duties—their omission of Divine ser- 
vice on the Lord’s day, their muti- 
lation of the liturgy, their indiffer- 
ence to the wants, spiritual or even 
temporal, of their congregations,—if 
vices of this sort can be brought 
home to any of the clergy, there is 
both a tribunal before which to ar- 
raign them and a judge to pass sen- 
tence. But when the matters in 
dispute are whether men shall preach 
in a white robe or in a black, whe- 
ther they shall conclude the morning 
service by reading prayers and sen- 
tences which never, till they began 
them, had been read in the district, 
or adhere to the practice of earlier 
days and dismiss the congregation 
with a benediction from the pulpit, 
there is positively no living au- 
thority of weight enough to make its 
decisions upon the question felt and 
its will obeyed any where. Has not 
this fact been demonstrated, both in 
the diocese of London and elsewhere ? 
In London, the bishop was slow to 
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adopt in any thing the views of the 
movement party. It is within our 
own recollection since his lordship 
was in the habit of declaring that 
the Tracts for the Times, and the 
British Critic which supported them, 
were alike marching with a quick 
step towards Rome. It strikes us, 
likewise, that to change of every 
sort, even to the wearing of the sur- 
plice in the pulpit, and the reading 
of the prayer for the Church mili- 
tant, the bishop was then opposed ; 
and that, if he delivered no public 
charge against these things, his pri- 
vate advice to the clergy was to ies 
them. But a more deliberate in- 
vestigation of the subject appears to 
have satisfied his lordship that some 
of his earlier opinions were suscep- 
tible of modification. Still, with re- 
gard to the surplice, he pronounced 
no direct judgment. “It would, 
perhaps,” are the words of the charge 
of 1842, “be more consonant with 
the intention of the Church if the 
reacher woreasurplice when preach- 
ing after the morning service, and a 
gown when the sermon is in the 
evening. Upon the whole, I am 
hardly prepared to give any positive 
direction on this point for this par- 
ticular diocese.” On the other 
hand, the bishop regards the read- 
ing of the Church militant prayer 
as absolutely necessary to the com- 
pletion of the morning service of 
the Church of England. Do we 
blame his lordship for this? By no 
means. The Bishop of London may 
be incautious at times, as all men 
possessed of genius and an ardent 
spirit are; but a more thoroughly 
sincere man never lived, and the very 
difficulties with which he has sur- 
rounded himself proves this. Had 
he acted, after arriving at his later 
conclusions, with the same caution 
which he observed while as yet his 
sentiments ran in their original chan- 
nel, he would have given no public 
instructions to his clergy on a point 
so little worth quarrelling about. 
But his honesty compelied him to 
choose a less prudent course of ac- 
tion; and now, where is he ? 
Meanwhile, other bishops rushed 
into the arena. In Exeter the idea 
of compromise was ridiculed. It was 
to be the Church, and nothing but 
the Church, let the consequences be 
what they might; and a very con- 
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sistent, if not a very judicious charge, 
put forth his lordship’s views as to 
what the Church’s requirements in 
regard to these points might be. 
But Exeter and London had it not 
all their own way. Rochester pro- 
nounced against these revivals, and 
called them innovations. Bristol and 
Gloucester fenced with them con- 
siderably, but, on the whole, dis- 
claimed them; while Winchester, 
Chester, Durham, and the whole 
host of Low-Church prelates, spoke 
of them as not far removed from 
rank Popery. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
offences of which we now speak all 
took their rise from causes whieh 
could affect the laity only so far as 
they approved or disapproved of the 
addition of another prayer to the 
ordinary morning service, and pre- 
ferred to see the preacher, when he 
addressed them, arrayed in white or 
in black. For the absurd practices 
elsewhere particularised—the adorn- 
ment of the communion-table with 
flowers and lighted tapers, the bow- 
ing to the altar, praying with back 
turned towards the congregation, and 
using the sign of the cross on other 
occasions than at the baptism of 
children or adults—were, one and 
all, discountenanced and condemned 
by the unanimous voice of the bi- 
shops. And it says little for the 
churchmanship of those who, pro- 
fessing to hold the episcopal charac- 
ter in reverence, persisted, in defiance 
of the prohibitions of their ordinaries, 
in adhering to such practices. But 
darker days were coming, and a new 
bone of contention was, through the 
ingenuity of these professed seekers 
after the old ways, found out and 
thrown down. Certain zealous Ang- 
lican Catholics discovered, all at once, 
that the only legitimate method of 
collecting the people’s benevolences 
was to read, in the morning, a cer- 
tain number of sentences taken from 
Scripture, and to send round the 
churchwardens, while the congre- 
gation listened, to receive their alms. 
Moreover, it became a settled thing 
that this offertory ought to be made 
on every Lord’s day throughout the 
year, and the money so gathered ap- 
plied, not to the necessities of the 
resident poor, but to any purpose, 
whether of public or private charity, 
to which the minister might feel dis- 
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posed to devote it. Now we our- 
selves have never entertained the 
shadow of a doubt in regard to this 
matter. We do not believe that the 
clergy have a right to exact an offer- 
tory unless when the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper is administered ; 
but, even if the case were otherwise, 
is it judicious to press a point against 
which the laity Gore declared them- 
selves? Let us again refer to the 
work from which we have already 
quoted, where one, who views the 
matter somewhat differently from us, 
arrives, however, at the same con- 
clusion; for we presume that the 
opinions of Mr. Jacobson, sen., are 
those of Mr. Gleig, and as such we 
quote them :— 


‘«* For example, this very usage of 
which you speak, the weekly offertory, 
is gone; and, though I reverence the 
motive which has urged good men to 
think of reviving it, 1 am confident that 
they neither can nor will succeed. Not, 
mind you, that I value the argument 
which turns upon its incompatibility with a 
compulsory collection for the poor one jot. 
Men pay their rates as they pay their taxes, 
not for charity’s sake, but because the 
law requires it. And every learner in 
history knows that, long after the 43d 
of Queen Elizabeth had been passed, the 
weekly offerings of the rich were accepted 
for the poor by the clergy, in all the 
paiishes throughout the kingdom. But, 
besides that both rich and poor were 
much fewer in number then thun they are 
now, the former were well pleased to 
devolve upon the clergyman the care of 
finding out where assistance was wanted, 
and to supply it at his own discretion. 
Whether it be for better or for worse, the 
laity now claim the privilege of judging 
for themselves in such cases. The right. 
minded among them are, indeed, ready— 
at least 1 have uniformly found them so— 
to accept the clergyman’s recommenda- 
tion of particular objects, and not unfre- 
quently render him their almoner: but 
this is the result of private conferences ; 
it were too much to expect that they 
should put themselves from week to 
week, blindfold, and without inquiry, into 
our bands. You will say, perhaps, that 
they ought to do so; and that these 
weekly offertories, being quiet and unos- 
tentatious, enable the really benevolent to 
do good by stealth. Be it so; but, on 
the other hand, are not we, the clergy, in 
this age of universal illumination and 
suspicion, placing ourselves towards the 
laity, through their operation, in a some- 
what delicate light? May they not say, 
will not the less generous among them be 
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apt to say, ‘We don’t know what the 
clergyman means to do with our alms? 
he may apply them to his own uses, for 
aught we can tell; and therefore, if we 
do give, we give grudgingly.” And 
though it be true that we must not shrink 
from our Master's service, whether the 
report be good or evil that greets us, it 
it is equally certain that any practice, 
however praiseworthy in itself, which 
has a tendency to diminish our moral 
influence in our sphere, is best avoided. 
Moreover, the claims upon individual 
benevolence from day to day are now so 
numerous, and the public necessities oF 
the Church so pressing, that, be the laity 
ever so well disposed, they cannot, in 
very many instances, keep pace with 
them. Are we acting judiciously when 
we call, over and above, for a weekly 
contribution from persons barely able, if 
able they are, to give their alms where 
they themselves know that they are need. 
ed ; and to contribute their mite towards 
the diffusion of the Church’s sanctify. 
ing influences over places, both at home 
and abroad, where it is not yet felt ?’” 


Had a view of the case similar 
to this been taken by the incumbents 
of Islington and Hurst, and their 
respective diocesans, we should have 
been spared the perusal in the 
public newspapers of a correspond- 
ence little calculated to allay the 
ferment in the Church, which was 
already violent enough. The dio- 
cese of Exeter, likewise, might 
possibly have escaped a judgment 
which will not, as regards its law, 
hold water for a moment, and an ill- 
timed pastoral letter would have been 
withheld, of which the results are 
yet to be ascertained. But the most 
curious feature in the whole case is, 
that the individuals who began this 
offertory practice, and for awhile 
insisted upon its observance as ne- 
cessary to the Church’s existence, are 
now beginning to discover that they 
were wrong. Mr. Bennet of Knights- 
bridge, for example, than whom 
a more strenuous stickler for the 
revival lives not, has abandoned 
the offertory as uncanonical ; and 
now calls upon such of the faithful 
as are moved to give alms out of their 
abundance, to dedicate the same to 
God, by laying it, with their own 
hands, upon the altar! At what are 
we to arrive next? for, unless our 
information be entirely at fault, Mr. 
Bennet by no means stands alone in 
this proceeding. 
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It is grievous to think that such 
things should be. It is sad to be 
aware that through the childish folly 
of some, and the lack of a little firm- 
ness and consistency in others, the 
excellent Church feeling, which 
times of danger and of difficulty had 
called into existence, should be 
crushed or driven away ; for the peo- 
ple will not endure this state of things 
much longer. They say, and say 
truly, that they are as much a por- 
tion of the Chureh as the clergy; 
that their views and wishes, especially 
in regard to customs like these, de- 
serve to be taken at least as much 
into account; that it is too late in 
the day for a body of men who “ are 
their servants for the Lord's sake,” 
to think of lording it over their com- 
mon Master’s heritage; and that, 
sorely as they shall grieve over the 
alternative, er will rather quit the 
Church and seek elsewhere for sal- 
vation, than submit to be trampled 
upon, and have their honest pre- 
— outraged. Is it well in the 

eads of the Church to allow matters 
to come to this? Are they prepared 
to stand by and look on while the 
crisis shall occur ? 

But what are we to do? If it be 
unwise in the bishops to charge their 
clergy on these subjects separately, 
it will be far more imprudent to meet 
and discuss the questions at issue in a 
body ; for, in the first place, there is 
no ground whatever to expect that 
the meeting, if held, would arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion; and if it 
did, where is the authority in a 
conclave of bishops, any more than 
in one particular bishop, to enforce 
obedience to its decree? This is too 
true; and in our knowledge of the 
truth lies our great difficulty. But we 
must take courage, and deal with this 
case as we should with any other 
under similar circumstances. Great 
occasions of danger require grat 
remedies. The Church must again 
be invested with the power of self- 
government; not as she was before, 
in her convocation of mere clergy — 
for to this the laity, the great body 
of the Church, would not, we suspect, 
agree— but either by conferring by 
act of parliament authority upon 
the bishops to decide collectively in 
all disputed points of usage and form, 
or else by the erection of some new 
Church-court, which, including all 
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the bishops and a due proportion of 
the inferior clergy, shall be open also 
to the laity, after some such fashion 
as that which prevails and has pre- 
vailed for a hundred and fifty years 
in the Established Church of Scotland. 
Doubtless many and grave objec- 
tions may be offered to either scheme; 
and should one or the other be 
brought forward in high quarters, 
great will be the clamour, especially 
among the adherents of the move- 
ment. It seems to be admitted that 
no provincial synod of bishops has 
the power to make ordinances, much 
less to enforce them. The decision 
of convocation, summoned by the 
archbishops, authorised by the queen, 
and confirmed by parliament, can 
alone issue any uniform rule for the 
direction of the clergy, and, in the 
absence of such an authority, the 
Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer is the only guide. 

Our own idea is, that an act of 
parliament authorising the bishops 
to take the question of rites and ce- 
remonies as observed in the Church 
into consideration, and to settle the 
same from time to time, as to their 
collective wisdom might appear ex- 
pedient, would prove at once the 
most effectual and the least unpopu- 
lar remedy for the serious evils un- 
der which the Church now labours. 
The very high among Churchmen 
would probably object to this, as an 
undue interference on the part of the 
State with things spiritual. And 
from the more ambitious among the 
clergy of all shades of opinion, we 
should probably hear of the wisdom 
of making an appeal to the regular 
Church courts,;—to the two houses 
of convocation called together for the 
despatch of business, and representing 
as they then would the whole body 
of the clergy. But, besides, that we 
are scarcely prepared to allow of the 
old convocation, that, as a body, it 
ever did, or ever could, speak the 
opinions of the whole Church, the 
state of feeling among the clergy 
themselves, and the unfortunate ha- 
bit into which too many among 
them have fallen, of speaking out, as 
they term it, without respect to per- 
sons, scarcely prompts us to desire 
that it should again be brought into 
operation. Much more safely will 
affairs be left in the hands of tha 
venerable body which, with here ar 
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there anexception, stands pre-eminent 
in Christendom for the piety, learn- 
ing, and excellent sense of the indi- 
viduals composing it. And as to the 
cry of Erastianism, we may very 
safely cast it to the winds. It is one 
of the conditions of the union between 
Church and State, that all matters of 
form and usage shall be confirmed 
by the legislature, though proposed 
by the Church, ere they become 
binding on the community. And 
such an act as we now propose would 
not only not interfere with the legi- 
timate privileges of the hierarchy, 
but would, by placing in their hands 
enlarged powers, enlarge at the same 
time their means of usefulness. It 
would be a far easier, as well as a better 
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cure for the disease of the whole body, 
than the calling into existence a new 
institution ; for the bishops, having 
settled the case before them, would 
separate, leaving the Church to find 
rest: whereas, a permanent body, 
empowered to legislate from year to 
year, would act up to the extent of 
its commission, and keep us in a 
state of continual change. Where- 
fore, our voice is for the act of par- 
liament; and then shall we come 
with confidence to the bench of 
bishops for that of which we sorely 
experience the need, but which, till 
the legislature shall have invested 
them with sufficient authority, they 
have no power to give. 


The Olo Kear’s Track. 


Ir hath sought that shadowy shore 
To the dreamer’s memory known, 
To the place of the years that come 
no more 
Hath the reinless pilgrim flown. 
And where shall a mortal searcher 
meet 
The track of those swift and sound- 
less feet ? 


In woods, where another spring 
Its wealth of leaves hath piled 
O'er the silent city’s mouldering 
In the far-forgotten wild. 
It hath cast a shadow of deeper 
gloom 
O’er buried temple and ruin’d tomb. 


On the hills of ancient snow, 
Where another winter's might 
Hath raised the rainbow towers that 
glow 
On the lonely glacier’s height ; 
Our hearths grow cold, and our 
temples hoar, 
But they grow in their glory ever- 
more. 


In the deep, where rocky isles 
Have risen above the foam, 
It hath woke the first faint green 
that smiles 
By some future monarch’s home ; 
But the lark sent forth with hope and 
prayer 
Lies low in the coral caverns there. 


In the city, where the tide 
Of life rolls strong and deep, 
No trace by Time’s passing footsteps 
made 
Will those troubled waters keep ; 
For wealth, and waste, and want, 
sweep on, 
As they swept through the years of 
ages gone. 


But, oh! in many a heart 
Of that deep, unsounded wave, 
It hath left a trace that will ne’er 
depart ; 
Though the streams of far time 
lave 
The ruins, and with blossoms fill 
Their wastes, they will be but ruins 
still. 
Perchance of forsaken love, 
Perchance of forgotten truth ; 
Or, it may be, an unforgotten mn, 
Where they laid the locks of 
outh, 
With ~_ that have died when 
bright and high, 
Or memories dark that can never die. 


And thus have the years of earth 
In their silence sped away, 
Yet the world unwearied still looks 
forth 
For the light of a better day ; 
And, oh! that each swiftly closing 
year, 
Might bring the dawn of that day 
more near. 
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